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PREFACE by the Editors, 

W I T H A 

Short Account of the AUTHOR. 



JN O piece of literary labour is generally eileemed eafier^ 
or more readily undertaken than tranflation. As it re- 
quires not the mind to be exerted in the diicovery or 
arrangement of new truths, in dedudions of reafoning, or 
flights of fancy ^ and all that the tranfl^tor has to do, is 
to exprefs the reafonings and fentiments of another, in a 
language difierent from that in which they were original- 
ly written ; it is therefore thought a talk, to the per-» 
formance of which, rather patient induftry than genius 
or knowledge is requiiite. 

Thefe ideas concerning the merits of tranflation, have 
contributed to render tranflations more numerous, and 
the labour, at the fame time, more contemptible. Hum- 
ble as the talk is, yet, while there are fo many readers 
among us, and the majority of thefe are more eager in the 
fearch of novelty than of truth, — attempts will be natural- 
ly made to gratify their curiofity, not merely by origi- 
nal compofitions in their native tongue, but by rendering 
the ftores of ancient and foreign languages eaiily accefQ- 
ble to them. And, as vanity or neceffity have always 
tempted many more to write, than were weU qualified' 
to inftruft or to pleafe, — thofe who feel themfelves thus 
impelled to become authors, without having any intelledhial 
treafures of their own to diftribute, are willing to avail 
tficmfelvcf of the trifling advantages which may be gain- 
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cd by labouring humblj on the thoughts and words of 
others. But, whatever he himfelf may fancy, or , what- 
ever may be the general opinion of the world, — the man 
who has few thoughts of his own, will feldom be able to 
diftinguifh himfelf by peculiar excellence in exprefling the 
thoughts of others : There fubfiils a certain connedlion 
between language and ideas, fo intin^ate, that no, mind 
can ever be eminently mailer of the one, which is bar- 
ren of the other. Befides, he whofe abilities are not fuch 
aEf to enable him to tranflate well, can fcarcely be expect- 
ed to make a judicious choice of books to be tranflated. 
His obje^ being either the acquifition of that very in- 
ferior degree of fame, whiph confifts in being known as 
the tranflatpr of a book, or the pitiful fum which may be 
obtained for the copy of a tranflation, — ^he naturally en- 
quires, not what book is beft fuited to his own turn of 
inind an^ degree of knowledge, nor v^hat book is mofl 
highly diftinguifljed for fcience or elegance or virtuous 
fentiments, unknown or but little known in his native 
language, — but what book is .moft likely to attraft the 
curiofity of the great mafe of reader^ : Carelefs whether 
its tendency be to foment the paffions, and pervert the 
under/landing, or to reffify the judgment and refine the 
feelings of the heart •, whether it be the produffion of 
learning and genius, exerted under the (Jireflion of found 
tafte, or the cffiifion of empty conceit. Henc6 thofe my- 
riads pf Novels, Hiftories, Voyages, and Travels that are 
every year prefentcd to the Englifh reader, in a fert of 
Baby lonifli dialed, which is not language, but a jarring 
mixture of the moft anomalous idioms of different lan- 
guages, and faid to be tranflations from the French or the 
Grerman. 

It is much to be wiflied, that both original writers and 
tranflators would confider ferioufly, . in what iiiftances 
their labours can be bcijeficial to the world ; and that 
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leaders would refle<9:, from what fpecies of reading thejr 
are moll likely to reap advantage. The objeft of tlie 
ftudent's enquiries ought imdoubtedly to be, fuch ail 
acquaintance with the appearances of nature, and the* 
produ6Hons and operations of art, as may enable him, in 
any fituation, to chufe the beft ends, and to purfue thefi^ 
by the mod foitable raeafis; For this purpofe, he is 
to obferve. With peculiar diligence, the phaenomena of 
the human mind and the appearances which fotiety 
eiWbita, to ftudy the laws of matter and motion, tb 
eicamine the ceconomy of the inferior animals and of* 
the vegetable kingdom, to count the number and trace 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. And, as the 
limited fphere of every individual's obfervation forbids 
him to hope, folely from his own induftry, however in- 
defatigable, a fufficient acquaintance with all thefe ob- 
jefts •, henc6 it becomes neceffaty for him whofe enquiries 
are direded to fuch an end, to dedicate much of his time 
to books ; which may niafce known to him the remarks 
of others, may call his attention to objefe which, though 
of high importance, might otherwife efcape even from 
under his eye unnoticed, and may roufe in his mind, srti 
emulation and an energy which he tvould not otherwifei 
feel. Books may be likewife confidered by the ftudent 
in a different point of view. Befides exciting in his 
breafl a generous emulation, and leading him, at times, 
by a fhorter and eafier way, t6 the knowledge of nature ; 
they afford, themfelves, a new field for obfervation. They 
are not only, as it were, cabinets of ftatural curiofities, in 
which fpecimens coUedled from different parts of nature 
are elegantly and methodically arranged, but exhibit 
alfo a rude and carelefs affemblage of objefls, which may 
attraft the notice of the curious obferver, in the fame 
way as a newly difcovered iiland, abounding in peculitir 
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animals and plants and follils, would draw the attention 
of the Naturalift. Such being the purpofes of fhidy, and 
fuch the ufes of books, we maj naturally infer that 
books not formed to contribute in an eminent degree to 
thefe ends, can fcarcely merit the ftudcnt's attention. A 
writer will, no doubt, be difpofed to regard himfelf as a 
man of no fmall confequence, even though he communi- 
cate but little ufeful information in a dired way, if he 
caA only fucceed in affording general entertainment. But 
na writer will attempt this fucceisfiilly, whofe book does 
not contain fome faithful delineations of the appearances 
of external nature or of hmnan life, or fome happy new 
combinations of thofe incidents and images which the 
common appearances of nature and life, and the ordinary 
courfe of things, afford. The reader, the writer, the tranf- 
lator, therefore, lofe, or at leaft dcferve to lofe, their la- 
bour, when they keep not thefe great objefts in view. 

The bodk., to a new Tranflation of which we prefix 
thefe obfervations, is the work of a celebrated man, on 
an important fubje£l. Akhough the do&rines, precepts, 
and promifes. of Religion feldom influence the fentiments 
and conduS: of mankind, fo powerfully as might be wiih- 
ed ; yet they contribute fo much to fupport the order of 
fociety, — ^that fmall portion of difinterefted virtue which 
appears in the world, is fo abfolutely dependent on them, — 
and they are fo invariably the refource to which, even 
thofe who at happier times regsurd them with indiiFerence,. 
flee for confolation and fupport under fickneis and for- 
row j that perhaps no fabjed of higher importance, or 
more generally interefting, can be, at any time, offered 
to the attention of the human mind. And, fince the in- 
fluence of religious principles is fo beneficial ; whatever 
can contribute to render it more powerful, will be furely 
confidered as worthy, at lead, of fome notice. 



Tlie pi^feilt Work appeanbappiljddcokted to removt; 
many of the prejudices which the moft refpeAable of the 
enemies of Rdigion, thofe Who though unfnendl j to 
Religion, are jet not hdtile to moral virtue and fodal 
order, entertain againft it. It offers no apology for fanai 
ticifin or fiiperftition. Its defign is not to defend the 
peculiarities of any particular fyftem of Religion, or to 
drefs out the whims of any fe£t in an alluring garb. Our 
Author's reafonings are not direded againft the Pagan^ 
the Mahometan, the Jew, or the Deift; neither does he 
labour to perfuad^ the Papift to turn Proteftant, or the 
Proteftailt to turn Quaker. He labours chiefly to com- 
bat an opinion} which, however unjuft, has nevet 
been fo prevalent as among the geniufes of* this en- 
fightehed age,— That Religion contributes Httle or 
nothing to the fupport of focial order or civil go- 
vernment ; and anothef', naturally refulting from this,— 
That it were better, if religious eilabliihments were 
Entirely aboEIhed, and the fupport of morality trui!- 
^d folely to civil laws and the moral feelings of the 
human heart; In c(mtradi6lion to thefe opinions, M. 
NeckeR aflerts, that the principles of ReUgion and 
thofe of Morality are conneded in the moft intimate man* 
ner ; and, that an eftabUihed Religion is fcarce leis ne- 
ceflary than a tode of civil laws, to the exiftence of a well 
regulated ftate. The inefficacy of civil laws for the pre- 
vention of crimes, the weaknefi of our virtuous feelings, 
^hen oppofed by thofe of a contrary tendency, and thS* 
difcontent which the view of the unequal diftribudon of 
property in Society muft naturally excite in the minds 
of thofe to whom the Imalleft ihare has fallen, — are fo 
many fads, which he urges to prove, that fomething more 
befides civil laws, and moral precepts, and tire virtuou:^ 
feelings of the human heart, is neceflary to maintain thr 
a 4 
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order of Sodetj. With candour, jet widi vehement eto^ 
quence, he fhews howhaq^pSj the fhndamf atal principles 
of Religion are calcniated to reprc& crimes, to iiipport in- 
tegritj and jofHce, to cheriih benevolence; and thus 
to render men firiends and brothers, who would otherwife 
regard each other with the ferocitj of ravemtng wolves. 

But when difpofed to embrace Religion, on the idea 
of its being elTentiallj neceflarj to the iupport of civil 
govern iii:nt,rwe will naturally prefer that fjflem of Re- 
ligion which contributes moft eminently to this end. 
Chrifiianitj exerts a happj influence on the welfare of 
focietj, and is eihiblilhed through the greateft part of the 
civilized world. Our Author, dierefore, through the 
whok ofh'r Treatife, re&rs to Chrifiianitj as the Reli- 
gion, the eUjiblifhnient of wbich muft render mankind 
mofe virtuous and happy than moral precepts and civil 
laws c^n pot^bly do without fuch aid. Not content 
- with recommending Religion, by proving its utility, he 
alio examines with great indufiry and penetration, into 
the truth of a few of the leading dodrines of Natural and 
ReveiJed Religion, and eil blilhes them by a variety of 
powerful argimients. He is not however, one of thofe 
cold reafoners who address only the underilanding ; he 
oftener addreffesthe heart ; and rot feldom,the reader will 
probably find, in that language which is beft calculated 
to affed it. 

The general tendency of the Work, the elegance and 
fpirit by which it is every where characlerifed, vrith the 
diilinguiihed name of the Author, have induced us to 
think, that it might attraft readers, and be read with 
advantage : And, as we cannot think the Engliih dreis in 
which it lately appeared, a very graceful one, we there- 
fore venture to offer a new tranflation of it to the 
Public. 



The former. ThmfladoQ has no doubt its merit; but 
the Tranflator^ from hurry, or fome other caule, has of- 
ten deviated entirely from the fenfe of the Author. Wit- 
nefs the fc^wing inflancey feleded from many others, 
{Lond. TTranf. p. 329.) " We fliould be very differently 
" afiededy if, for the firft time, we contemplated the mean- 
" eft part of this admirable whole ! but even then, in a 
\^ little time, the firong convidion of the exiftence of a 
" God would be worn away^ and become what it is at 
*' ptefent" This fentenee, if it can be faid to have a 
meaning at all, furely bears one diredly contr^y to that 
of the Author. The intelligent reader will, at once, per- 
ceive, by glancing at the Author's own words*, that he 
here eameftly wiihes to inculcate this important trudi. 
That a view of the wonders of nature is fufficient to con- 
vince, even the moft inconfiderate perfons, of the eaft- 
ence of a God. 

With regard to the prefent Tranflation, we will only 
prefume to fay, that though it may often fall jhort of the 
fpirit and elegance of the original, yet it does, in no in* 
ftance, fo far as we know, depart from the fenfe of the 
Author. Such liberties, however, have been always 
taken with peculiar modes of expreffion, as were thought 
neceflary to avoid obfcurity of didlion in our laa« 
guage. 



• — Ah ! combien nous ferioas ^mus differement, fi nous contempHons 
p .ur la premiere fois, Tune des plus foibles parties de ce mervelllcuz - 
enfembie ! Qu'cn peu de temps alors i'opinion dc Texiftencc d'un Dieu 
paroitroit vraifemblable k ceux qui f^eii ^loignent aujourd'hui davan- 
tage ! Seep,%6z. of the prefent Tranflation, 
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. To gratify the cuHofitjr of dus Re«dery }f(fe ihall coot- 
dude with the following 

Short Account of the AUTHOR. 

JkfoNS* NECKEP is a Swifs by hiHh : His an- 
cejlars originalfy from Ct{ftrin. He was educated at Ce- 
neva^ where bis father was a Frofeffor^ In his youth, he 
frequefUly obtained the pri^e for Hierary performances at 
his college : He is /aid to have dif covered an early inclina- 
tion to poetical purfuiis. Among other pieces, he wrote 
three comedies, in which his friends haife ajfferted, may be 
fatsnd the wit andfpirit o/^MoLiERle. 

ijoen fince he engaged irl a political life, he has found 
Uifitre for poetical tonipoftions. A fatirical eulogium, 
entitled * 7J^ happihefs of Fools,* in imitation of Era/- 
mus^s * Fraife of Folly, exhibits Jlrong marks of a 
mind capable of very oppqfite purfuits. He entered very 
young into the office of his uncle Monf. Vernet at 
Paris, and in a very Jbort tifne, was found fuffidently qua- 
lified to take th€ dire&ion of the houfe. When he was a- 
hota twenty five years of age, he became known to the Abbe 
Ratnal, who foon difcovered in him thofe great powers of 
mind, which have been fnce fo eminently difplayed in the 
management of the finances ofFpance, He faw the inter efis 
of Commerce with the eye of a politician and a philofopher, 
of which his enquiries into the affairs of the Eafl India 
Company may be adduced as a proof Of his early wri- 
tings, the mq/l remarkable are his Eloge on Colbert, which 
obtained the pri%e at the Academy in I773 ; his %-eatifc 
on the Corn Tirade, of which four editions were printed in the 
/pace of one month ; his colle&ion of EdiSfs with Notes^ 
prefented to the King ; his ^reatife on the Admin '^ration 
of the Finances of France -, and his Compte rendu au Roi. 
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Titfe laborious VHn^ks^ though fufficunt to JiU tp the time 
of mojl menj have not fo entirely occupied M. Necker, as 
to prevent him from mixing in the worlds where his de- 
portment has been marked with all the traits of politenefs 
and good breedings which werefo mtch priced by the late 
Zor^ Chesterfield. At the time of a great fcarcity^ 
Geneva^ the place of his education^ was indebted to him for 
many beneficial advices. In 1776, became to London^ where 
be very fpeedily made himfelf mqfter of the theory of the 
Englifh Funds. At the end of that year^ he was named 
Dire&or of the Royal Treafury in France^ and in the year 
ofter^ Dire£ior General of the Finances. Removed from 
this elevated ftuation^ hi preferved in his retreat^ the geme* 
ral efleem of mankind : TObe nation .which he had governed^ 
adored himfot his integrity^ and the minifler who fncceed- 
id him^ frequently ajked his ajfftfiance. He conflantly. refmfid 
every gratification which his Sovereign was defirous rf 
making him. His houfe was built according to his ramk 
and fortune ; but amidft his wealthy be has prefetved in his 
perfqn the fimplicity ofafage. 

T[he annals of mankind have feldom fhewn what is to ha 
found in the accomplifhed Minifler of France* A snfum 
of Politics and Philojbphy. A mind formed to bear pro/pe- 
rity without infolence^ and adverfity without difcontent. He 
alone f of all the French Cabinet ^ after many rev erf es offmr-^ 
tune^ and amid the prefent convulfions of the State^ has beam 
able^ by his exemplary patience and moderation^ at once ia 
conciliate the affe£iion of the Sovereign and of the people* 
In^fhort^ that fpirit of benevolence and liberality which 
forms the prominent feature of his charaBer as a Statef- 
maup fftay perhaps have contributed not a little to pave the 
way for a revolution in the French Government ^ which may 
tranfmit his name with luftre to pofierity. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



WHEN, on triy retiring from public life, 
my thoughts ceafed to be occupied ill 
confulting the welfare and dignity of the ftate 
as a political body, or in diredling the operations 
of Goveriimerit to the fecurity and happinefi 
of its fobjedls, I found myfelf almoft with- 
out any objeft Of purfuit, which might ren- 
der life fuflSciently interefting. Reftlefs and 
uneafy in this vacuity, liiy foul, ftill adive, 
felt the want of eiftployment. At firft I form- 
ed the defign of writing down my obferva- 
tions on men and manners : I imagined th« 
long experience amidft thofe aftive fcenes which 
difcover the paffions, had taught me to know 
them well : But elevating my views, I became 

A animated 
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animated with an ambition of reconciling the 
moll fublime contemplations with thofe ftudies 
which I was conftrained to relinquifh. Purfu- 
ing this train of thought, I remarked with fatis- 
faftion, that there exifts a natural conne<aion a- 
mongft the various truths which contribute to the 
happinefs of mankind. Our prejudices and our 
paffions, often attempt to difunite them ; but to 
an attentive obferver, they are all feen to fpring 
from one common origin. By the efFed: of this 
affinity, — ^the compreherifive views of admini- 
ilration, — ^the fpirit of laws, — ^morality and re- 
ligious fentiments, are all intimately conne6ted. 
By maintaining this beautiful alliance, a rampart 
is raifed around thofe great works which are 
deftined for the profperity of States and the 
tranquillity of Nations. 

Whoever has taken an adlive part in the ma- 
nagement of public bufinefs, and made it, for 
any length of time, theobjeft of his attention ; — 
whoever has compatred the various relations of the 
.great whole with the natural difpofitions of qiinds 
and chara<a:ers, — in fhort, whoever has obferved 
the oppofite interefts, and perpetual competitions 
of mankind, mull be convinced, how much the 
,bell regulated government needs the aid of that 
invifible fpring, which exerts its fecret influence 
on the confciences of men. Thus, whilH I now 
attempt to communicate ifome reflexions on the 
= importance 
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impoyt^uce of Religious Opinions^ I am not led 
fo. far from my ufual habit of thinking, as mighty 
at the firil glance^ be imagined. When treat-* 
irig of the Management of the Finances, I o- 
mitted no argument which might tend to de- 
monftrate. That there is a clofe conneddon be- 
tween the efficacy of Governments and the wif- 
dom of their adminiilration y between the vir« 
tue of a Sovereign and the confidence of hia 
people : I ftill, metbinks, follow the fame train 
of fenti^ents, whilft, aftoniftied at the indifieren«» 
cy which too generally prevails, I endeavour to 
reunite the moral duties of mankind to thofe 
principles which, are their genuine and moft 
natural fupport. 

After ' ftudying the interefts of a Great Na- 
tion, and furveyin^ the whole extent of our 
political focieties, one may, perhaps, approach 
nearer thofe fublime ideas, which conned: the 
general ftrudure of the human race with that In- 
finite and Almighty Being, the firft grand cauie 
of all, and the great Ruler of the Univerfe. 

It is true, that in the bufUe of an a&ive admi-* 
niftration, fuch contemplations cannot be in^* 
dulged : But they are infenfibly formed and pre* 
pared, even amidft the tumult of bufineib ; and 
the tranquillity of retirement enables us to eX'- 
tend and complete them. 

A n The 
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' The cakn which fu^ceeds the hurry of aftive 
life, appears to be the period moft favourable to 
reflexion. - If any remembrance, or rctrofpedive 
views of what is paft, fhould infufe into your 
mmd a degree of melancholy, you will be in- 
ff^fibly led back towards thofe thoughts which 
fb lo^- occupied your attention. Thus, the 
mariner, when he has renounced the dangers 
of the fea, fometimes feats himfelf on the beach, 
ahd there obferves, with tranquillity, the vaft 
ocean, the regular fucceffion of the waves, the 
effeft of the winds, the flux and reflux of the 
tide, and the fpacious firmament, where, during 
the night, amongft lights innumerable, he di- 
ftinguilhes the lucid point which guides the na- 
vigator in his courfe. 

Thofe who fill the high ftations under Go- 
vernment, in vain ftrive witU afliduity, to pro- 
mote the general happinefs of mankind. Though 
deeply fenfible of the important duties of office, 
in' vain docs a public charadcr undertake the 
caufe of the people, and labour inceffantly to de- 
fend the weak againfl: the attacks of the power- 
ful, in this attempt ' he foon perceives his own 
defea of ability, and' the narrow limits of fove- 
reign authority itfelf. Pity for the unfortunate 
is checked by the laws of civil right ; generofity 
and benevolence^ by juftice ; and liberty, by its 
own abufes. We obferve a conftant ftruggle be- 
tween 
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tweea merit ahd intcreft ; — honouc land for- 
tune ; — ipatriotifin and felfifhnefe. :Thofe intervals 
in which the pailions are truly unbiaflfed are .but 
momentary; a^id unlefs fome weighty circum-i:. 
fiances^ or a vigorous and ialutary exertion of) 
adminiftration, forcibly recal a fcnfe of the pu- 
blic good, a general languor pervades every mind^ 
and fbciety finks into a confufed ma& of btended 
and oppofite interefts ; in vtrhich fuprem^ autho* 
rity only endeavours to maintain peace, without* 
concern for any adual harmony, and without 
defire to promote any favourable change, in tlie 
manners or happine& of thef prople, 

Amidft thefe jarriA^s and contrttdi<5ions, which 
are always recu^ring;^, a minifteir: diipbfed to rt^- 
fle^ic^n,; is perpetually remindied of the imperifeft 
ftate of things. He fedls regretj no doubt, whitir 
he Gonteniplate^ the gr4a;t difproportion betWfe^iV 
hi^ duties aftd hfe^abiteties ; and fometimes Hc-'ii 
diToiMFaged, on difcoveririg the obftacle's and diFi 
ficultitts. which tie rtnift formouWt, He- reafi^ 
with much labouif, foihe bulwarks on the banli, 
the W»Rtf8 iife, the t<«*en« fwells ; his firft prif^ 
cautions becoming infuMcient, he muft-renew'lHis' 
works ; and thefe being again thrown doWn, hfe 
is thus engaged in a continual fttcc^fflonr of fruit- 
Icfs toil and unavailing attempts. What then 
might be the confequence were the falutary tie 
of religious fentiments to be broken ? Howdread- 
A3 fill 
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fill would be the event were the operation of 
that powerful fpring ever entirely deftroyed? 
Soon fhoold we :fee .the whole focial ftrudlure 
fhaken from its foundation, and the hand of 
Government no longer able ito fuilain the huge 
and tottering edifice. 

,./rhc Sovereign, and the Laws which are the 
interpreters of his wifdom, fliould have two great 
objefts in viewer— to maintain public order ;— 
jmd to. proniote the happinefs of individuals. 
Byt to accpmplifti this double purpofe, the affift- 
ance of Religion is indifpenfably neceflary. It 
is only by extending his cares to the general 
w€;lfare of the; community, that a Sovereign can 
promote the happinefs of mankind ; becaufe fuch 
^^ng^ a^ arife from the chara^ers or peculiar 
fitifations of particular perfpns/are not dependent 
on bim. He can only fecure the public order by 
Ruks and Laws folely applicable to adions, and 
merely to fuch adlions too, as can be diftindHy 
defip^« Befid^s, thefe laws fliould be applica** 
tie to Society in , a uniform manner ; and they 
fhould always have a tendency to diminifli the 
mui^ber of e;xceptions, fliades and modifications 
by which the charaders of its members are di- 
yeriificd, in order to prevent the abufes infepa- 
fable |roxn arbitrary decifions. 

.; .. .-^ Such 
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Such is the prpcedure of fovereign authority; 
fuch the neceflary' difplay of its means and its 
powers* Religion, to accomplilh the fame ends,, 
follows a Yery different courfe. It is not in a 
vaguife and general manner that fhe influences 
the happinefs of men' : It is by addrelling them, 
as it were, one by one : By penetrating into the 
heart of each individual, and infilling itito the 
foul confolation and hope : By prefcnting to thc^ 
imagination the ilrongeft attractions; and by 
taking pofleflion of mens opinions, and occupying 
their thoughts. Availing herfijlf of this dominion 
over theiii, Ihe fuftains their courage,' ahd affords 
them comfort under the difappointments and af- 
flictions incident to human ^ life. In like inan- 
ner, Rdrgion contributes to the maintenance of 
public 'order, by ihj^ans abfolutely diftindt from 
thofeetnpldyed by Government 1 For fhe not only 
regulates our iaftions,' but our fehtimehts ; check- 
ing the errors, and reftrairiihg the iricKttations of 
each iiidividuaL By reprefenting the Deity as 
knowing' every fecret thought, and as'ptefent bn 
all occafions, fhe exerts an^habitual authority over 
the confciences of men: She feems to watch over 
their emotions^ and to purfue them in all their 
fubterfiigeb: Equally attentive to theiir inten- 
tions, their aftions ancfiheir remorfe, fhe feems, 
in her varied courfe/as yielding and* flexible, as 
the. defpotic empire of the law appears iiriinove- 
able and coaftraincdr' - : • ' • . •" 

A 4 I 
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I ought not, in this place, to extend thefe re* 
fledions farther ; but I muft add, that if Reli* 
gion, in fome meafure, completes theimperfedl 
work of legiflation, — if (he muft fupply the defeft 
of thofe means which Government is uuder the 
neceflity of adopting, the fuhjecl of which 1 pro- 
pofe to treat, feems not to. be foreign to thdfe ob- 
jeds of confideration which the ftudy of adfoi- 
luftration p^ght to-comprehend. 

I am well aw^e, that we cannot explain the 
unportaocc of Religious Opinions, without^ at. the 
fame tisie, fixing our attention on thofe great 
tri^ths on whicl^ t)iey depend ; and tbus.we9iuft 
touch upon 'fome queftions clofely.^qonqe^ted 
with the deepeft metaphyfics^ Wq a^e, at leaft^ 
obl]ge4 to £^ a defence agaipft Ithofe argu^iepts 
which iap 'tlie foundatiop^ .of>thjs moftj n^efiary 
opiniops^ ^nd reprefs ,thq r moft intereiling and 
impaifione4 fentiments of die human mind : ar- 
guments^ by which iT^qpie have attempted, to re- 
4uce rn^n t$j.^TegetftWfe~to make the e^pftence 
of the uniy^Tf^i, the.1ref^itflf chawe^-rr-and mo- 

When I -ferefaw^ iJp^/^.Sjntpenk latitude, of my 
fubjed, I was, no . dgub^ intimidated ; but I 
could not think this a fufficient re^fon for relin- 
quifiiing my undertaking : And fince moft of 
the philofcphers of the prefept times ^ave united 

. ^ againft 
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againft thofe <^nicm§ which the light of NatiWQ 
itfelf feems to have rendered {acred, it; is become 
neceflary to admit almoft all who may offer 
themfelves to the /combat ; and even to felei3r a 
cUampion from the main body of the army,, l^nq^ 
thofe of fuperior rank have gone over to the. 
enemy's camp. 

Befides there is no fubjedt of contemplation. 
wUfch feems * more proper to employ the atten- 
tion of refleftin^ u:unds, than met^phyfical ea-.. 
quifies ; fpr it is by thought alone, that they p^u, 
be fathomed. The; light we obtain on thi§ fuh-^ 
jeft by acquired knowledge, is in fome meafur^ 
loft, in the obfcure depths we muft found, and 
iH the vaft fpace we muft traverfe, in fearch of 
it : Thus it ^ere better, perhaps, that every. one 
ihould enter at random into thofe labyrinths 
where the paths already traced lead to no cqix-. 
clufion. ' Befides I have often obferved, even in 
thofe ftudies where the afljftance of fcierice is in- 
difpenfible, that a certain value is due to this 
particular efforts of each genius, which, tracing 
out a path for itfelf, and indebted to Nature 
alone for its peculiar formation, preferves in its 
progrefs a charaAer of its own. It is then, and 
then only, that our mode of thinking becomes 
altogether diverted of fervility : And when thofe 
principles which we deduce from refledion, co- 
incide with the opinions of others, this conformity 

has 
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has nothidg flavifh m it, nor are the flighteft marks 
of imitation recognizable. 

In vain would man refift the impreffion of 
truth ; in vain does he afFeft an a,bfurd indiffer- 
ence and contempt for ancient opinions : No 
idea can be more worthy of our ferious medita- 
tions, nor is there any on which it may be more 
allowable to expatiate, according to the utmoft 
of our intelligence and^ peneti'ation, than that 
moft fublime one of a Supreme Being, to whom 
we are related : An idea, which though too im-' 
menfe for us to comprehfend; yet every mpmeilt 
ftrikes the fcAil with deep admiration, and fills 
the: heart with elevated hope. 

There are coriceriis, methinks, which may be 
corifidered as patriotic by all intelligent aiidT 
feeling beings : And while the inhabitants of 
the fame country, and the fubje6^s of the fame 
prince, are conftantly. engaged in one common 
plan of defence, the Citizens of the World fliould,, 
with an anxiety equally inceffant, give every' 
new and poflible, fupport to thofe ej^alied opi- 
nions on which the true dignity of their exig- 
ence is founded ; and which guard their imagi- 
nation from the hideous profped of an exiftencci 
without origin, adlion without liberty, and futu- 
rity without hope. Thus after having, I think, 

proved 
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proved myieJf a cimtn of Fnsirc \j aj adci 
niflradon and by Hiy wirkinpi.1 isizktouiHttmj- 

iclf to a consduriity ri?j rrc-pc wX*tiirTc^-«i£t 
Of the whoJc huEZiD vhot : lu dii> caisserr^F 
a pofca extend his irilirr ihrc^urfi « vice cr- 
dc, without ^iiidraviiig hi^ afiecb^Ms frrcs 
thcae wiih whor:i be is ircre izrz^edistrhr can- 
neded, cr negleciing h:> priin^ri- iLni mrn: iaii- 
poitact duties. Thi^^ hippy privilege '-^-e . 'Vin e 
fiom our thinkJGg faculneii. thit ipirircsl pzxrtrai 
of omiid^es which can c^MDprehecd thr pai darr 
mto fiituiiiT, and deeply interKi inclf 33 ihe icf^ 
tiny of men of all coontries and cf sZ sges. A 
veil is no doofa^ drawn ercr tbe gr e^ ' j:: psn 
of thofe trudis whicA oar curi'ii'rj -Trz-zli le=d 
us to inreftigate ; bat thoic wfairh s ben-eSccai 
God has pennittrd us to diicefn, air £:=p!y 
fidficient to guide and indrcd usi ^j:d we 
cannot at all times divert our znrnnon trzm 
them, without being guilty of i3;pii>c negiii- 
gcnce, and a total indifference tc thtr : upeiiosr 
intercfte of men. How diirnn-jiiTe, :r>.^fyd, 
do all things appear when ccrspared wi& 
thofe ccMitemplatiofff, which extend the ^^sn 
of oor exiftence, and by derarhing us from 
the dnft of the eanb. icem to usitc our iboj* to 
the infinity of vpocc^ and oor durstroa cf a day 
to eternity itfelf ! Abore ail, this h worthy of 
your confideratifxi, ye who pofltii icnfibilitT^ 

%Dd 
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and who feel the want of:a Supi^eme Being, who 
look for that fupport from him, fo neceffary to 
your weaknefs, who feek in him that guardian 
:^nd proteftor, without ^hom, painful folicitude 
ivill perpetually affail you, and deftroy thofe 
foft and tender aflfedions which conftitute your 
bappinefs. 

I mull fay, there perhaps never was a period, 
when there was a more preffing neceffity for re- 
calling to the minds of men, the hi^ import^ 
ance of religious fentiments : For they are to be 
(ponfidered merely as prejudices, if we may give 
credit to the prefent fpirit of licentioufnefs and 
levity, — ^to the laws didated by the falhionable 
world, and what is Hill more effential, — ^to thofe 
philofophical diflertations which prompt and 
fupport the foolifh fuggeftions of fancy and 
vanity. 

There is no form of Religion, doubtlefs^ to 
which notions more or lefe myftical have not 
been attached ; nor in which thofe opinions have 
not been taught and defended in a didatorial 
manner, and in a tone of authority by no means 
proportioned to the evidence adduced in their 
fupport. This being the cafe, there have, at all 
tithes, been difputes about particular modes of 
worfhip which different nations have adopted : 

But 
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But it is chiefly in the prefcnt age, that a cer- 
tain clafs of men have fprung up, of eminent wit 
and abilities, who, being intoxicated by the fa- 
cility of their viftory, have carried their ambi- 
tion ftill farther, and have daringly ventured to 
attack the referved body of that Urftly of whidi 
the iront ranks had already given wiay. 

The ftruggle between thofe X^Wo Would im- 
perioufly demand implicit aflent to tlieir opini- 
ons, with others who prete'hd, they diight to re- 
jeft every thing with difdain that is not demon- 
ftrated, will always be a fruitlefs combat, and 
can only be prodiidive of blind averfion and un- 
juft contempt. Some endeavour to injure their 
adverfaries, others only to humble them ; while 
the good of mankind, and the true benefit of 
fociety, are totally left out of view in the con- 
teft. Yes, the real love of ufeful truths, the im- 
partial fearch after them, and the defire of point- 
ing them out, thefe fentiments, fo amiable, fo 
truly eftimable, feem to be entirely unknown. 
I fee, permit me to fay it, I fee at the oppofite ex- 
tremities of the arena, the favage inquifitor, and 
the inconliderate philofopher : But neither the 
faggots lighted by the one, nor the derifions of 
the other, will ever difFufe any falutary inftruc- 
tion. In the eyes of a rational man, the feveri- 
ties of the monks add no more to the fway of 

true 
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true religious fentiments, than the jefts qf fome 
licentious wits ha¥C effected a juit triumph in 
fiiTour of phiiofophy . 

Between fuch oppofite opiaions, and amidft 
& many deriations which are equally dangerous, 
we muft endeavour to mark out our path. All 
the opinicms of mankind are hihjecl to change ; 
and, now, when the minds of men are be- 
come^ more than ever, averle to maxims of 
intxderancc, the fundamental principles of Reli- 
gion chiefly need our fupport. Such is the 
daily decay of the£e principles, that to prepare 
fbme means by which their uie miy be luper- 
feded, £eems, at prefent, to be an object with the 
paUic in generaL Of Lite we have heard of 
nothing but the neceffity of compofing a moral 
Catechiim, in which no Religious Principies 
whatever fhould b^ introduced, — thcie antiquat- 
ed refources, which ought to have been, by this 
tim^ totally dilcarded. 

Thcfe principles might be more effectually 
attacked, could they ever be rcprefented as ute- 
leis fcNT the maintenance of public order ; and 
oould the dull leffons of political philoicphy be 
fubftitated in place of thole uihlfmc ideas^ which* 
by the Spiritual tie of Religion, bind the heart 
and mind to the pureft moxality* Let as e:!iLa- 

mine 
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mine if we fliould gain anything by the ex- 
change ; let us fee if the means propofed can bie 
put in competition with thofe for which they 
are fubftituted, as being more folid and effica- 
cious. Let us enquire, if this^tiewly recommend- 
ed dodrine, will difFufe into the foul the fame 
degree of confoiation ; if it be calculated for 
thofe hearts which are pofleffcd of fenfibility : 
Above all, let us confider attentively, if it can 
be accommodated to the capacity v to -the degree 
of inteUigence, and to the focial fituation of the 
greater part of mankind. In fhort, when wc 
take into view the various cortfiderations which 
are conneded, in one way or another, with the 
important fubjed: we propofe to treat, we can- 
not hefitate boldly to oppofe, with all our might, 
the vain ambition of thofe wha| availing them- 
felves of fuperior abilities, endeavour to deprive 
man of all his dignity, to place him on a level 
with the dull under his feet, and to render his 
forefight a puniftiment : — Unhappy and deplo- 
rable fate ! from which, however, we are permit- 
ed to feek for a defence : Cruel and difaftrous opi- 
nion ! Ivhich tears up by the root every thing 
around it; which relaxes the moil neceffary 
bands, and at once deftroys the moft delightful 
charm of life. 



O 
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- O Thou Got) Unknown ! but whofe beneficent 
idea has ever ^filled my foul, If ever Thou throfW- 
«ft a look on thofe efforts which man can make 
tp approach Thee, fuftain my refolution, enlight- 
^jn my underftandiiig, exalt my tboughts^ and 
tJejeft not the defire I have to unite ftill more, 
if poffible, the order and happineis of Society, 
with an intimate and juft conception of Thy di- 
vinity, and a lively convifticsa of this fablime 
trutb^ that Thou ailt I 
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RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 



C H A P. 1. 

iT>e connedlion of Religious Opinionl with Pttblic 
Order. 

WE have no diftiniSt knowledge of the ori^ 
gin of moft political focieties. So foon^ 
however, as hiftory exhibits' to us men imited in 
a national body, we, at .'the fame time, difcoyer 
the eftablifhment of a public worfhip, and the 
application of religious opinions to fupport the 
laws eftabliftied for the prefervation of good or- 
der and fubqrdination. Religious fehtimerits, by 
the faridion of an oath, bind the people to the 
Magiftrates, and the Magiftrates to their, engage- . 
ments \ they infpire a facred relpedl.ior obliga- 
tions contraQied between Sovereigns-j and thefe 
fentiriients, more powerfuUy than dircipline, at- 
tach the Boldier to his Commander. In fhort 
their influence 00 the manners of in4iyjiduals, 
has produced many 0^ thofe great adions re- 

B corded 
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corded ia hiftoiy, many inftances of noble dif- 
intereftedriefs^, in which thd Citizen has devo- 
ted himfelf to danger or death for his country. 
But as a philofophy has, of late, fpning up 
among * Jkhie ^ iripft, enlightened nations,^ anxi- 
oufly employed in derogating from the re- 
fpeft due to Religion, diflertations on remote 
times, and the various fyftems they abfurdlj 
attached "To Religion, would become an end- 
lefs fource of controverfy. Let us then fupport 
the caufe we hav^ undertaken to defend, by rca- 
Ibning alone^-r-that operation of the mind, which 
is conimon to all countries and to all ages. 
There is perhaps fomething weak and fervile in 
our wiftiing to derive aid from ancient opinions: 
R^ealbn'pught noty like, vanity, to deck herfelf 
with old parchments, or difplay a genealogical 
tree: More dignified iii' her walk, and proud of 
' Her imm6rtai nature, Ihe ought to derive every 
thing fronhiiherlelf; an without depending on 
ariceftors, (he ihould becoirre, fo to fpeak, the con- 
temporary of all ages. * ' 

It was feferved pamcularly for the Philofo- 
phers o^ the prefent 'a^e, jto queftion ieven the 
utility olF^eUgion, and W endeavour' to fiibftitute 
in pla^e of" its energetic influence,, the^ dull in- 
ftrudtiohs of .political philofophy. Religion, fay 
they, isa^fcaffolding :^Qen'to ruins, it is tiine to 
give ;nQorality a more'folicl fupport. But what 
fhaU that fupport be ?/ In order to difcover it, 

o and 
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and to form a juft idea of its nature, we muft con-» 
fider particularly the various motives conducive to 
tti<drality^ whidh depend on th^ relative fituations 
of men, and then eilimate the kind and degree 
of aid that may be reafonably expeded from 
fuch influence^ 

I think it is eafy to conjedute what means 
thbfe philofophers feek to employ, after renoun- 
cing the efficacious aid of Religi<m : They would 
avail themfelves^ doubtlefs, of the cotmedtioxi 
which fubfifts between the intereft of individu- 
als and that of the public : They would make ufe 
of the authority of t\it laws, and hold out the ter- 
ror of punifhments $ and they would, above all ^ 
rely on the afccndency of public opinion, and the 
anibition which all men ought to have for the 
efteem and approbation of others. 

Let us examine thofe different motives fepa« 
rately ; And, firft, direding our attention to the 
conncdion of the ^m;^/^ with the ftibHc inttre^ 
let us fee if there fubfifts any real union between 
them; and if we can deduce from fuch principles, 
aby moral inftrudions which msry^ prove truly 
efficacious. 

SociJ^Tt is very far from being a perfed ftruc*^ 
tore. We can by no means confider as an har- 
monious compofition, the various connediona 
which we daily witnefs ; efpecially the habitual 
contrail of power and weaknefs,--— -flavery and 
B 7. authority. 
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authorityy^^iches aiKl poverty,— rluxury and im- 
fery: So naany inequalitiea, and fuch a motley 
piece, could ncft form an edifice refpedable for 
the juftnefs of its proportions. 
- Civil and political order has then nothing ex- 
cellent in its own nature. We cannot perceive 
its advantages till we Jiave" accurately fttidicd, 
not only tbpfe circumftances of which the legif- 
j^ture muft avjut itfelf, but alfo the cd)ftacles 
which it jnuft; funnount. It is only by deep 
reflefiion, therefore, that we come to difcover 
how thofe lingular connedions, eftablifhed by 
the focial l^ws;, form the fyftem befl calculated 
to balance j^Ad unite fuch an immenfe diverfity 
of interefts* , Here then occurs a weighty ob- 
j^ion to tjhie: influence of political morality, 
* That we muft affumc ah abftrad and. com-,. 
\ plicated rideaisus the bafis of our love of order/ 
What efienSt would the fcientific harmony of the 
great whole piodtice on a vulgar mind, when put 
ifi competition with the perpetual fcnfe of injullice 
and inequality, which arifes from the afped of 
eyery part, of the ibcial conftitution, when viewed 
in a detached and partial manner? And how 
inconfiderable is the number of thofe who are 
able to conned all the links of this vaft chain ? 

la the beft regulated focieties, fome muft, un- 
avoidably, enjoy all the comforts and conveni- 
epcies of life, tl^ithout toil and without trouble ; 
others, and by far the greater number, muft be 
-<... obliged 
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obliged to earn, with the fweat of their brows, the 
leaft poffible recompenfe for their labours, a fcanty 
fubliftence : Some will be attendedJn their fick- 
ncfs, with all the care which officious teridernefs 
and Ikill can afford, whilft others are reduced, 
in a public hofpital, to partake of tjiofe mo- 
derate fuccours which the humanity of the Soe 
vereign provides for indigence : Som^ mu^ft be 
in a condition to lavifti on their farnijy all th^ 
advantages of a long education, whilft others, 
impatient to free themfelves of fo burdenfome a 
charge, are conftrained to watch the firft dawi) 
of bodily ftrength,. to employ their children in 
fome profitable labour. In fhort, the fplendour 
of riches muft ever form a contraft with the rag? 
of poverty. Such are the inevitable effeds of 
the laws of private right. The principles of thefe 
truths, I have had an opportunity of difcuffing, 
in the, work I compofed on Adminiflration and 
Political Economy ; but I muft here repeat them, 
fince they appear to be fo clofely connefted with 
other general views. The eminent power of pro* 
perty has a more extenfive influence than al- 
moft any other of our focial inftitutions. This 
confideratipn was applicable to the right of the 
people, in the regulations regarding the viftual- 
trade : It ought to be kept in view in tracing 
the duties of adminiflration ; and it is ftill more 
important to the prefent fubjed, while we exa- 
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inine what fpecies of moral inilrudion is moit 
fuitable to mankind. 

In fliort, fince it is efiential to the laws of ci* 
vil right, to introduce and conftantly fupport 
an unequal diftribution of property ; fince it is 
cflential to thofc laws, to reduce the moft nume- 
rous clafs of mankind to the bare neceflaries 
of life ; the unavoidable confequence of fuch a 
conftitution muft be, to maintain, among men, 
habitual fentimentfr of envy and jealoufy. In 
vain would it be urged. That thefe laws alone 
can excite men to labour, animate induftry, pre- 
vent diforder, and prove a check to adls of ar- 
bitrary authority. All thefe eonfiderations, 
though, no doubt, fufficient to determine the 
opinion and will of the legiflature, cannot ftrike, 
in the fame manner, the abjeft wretch, without 
fortune, without refources, and without hope. 
Such a man could never pay willing homage 
to the beauty of the great whole, while he found 
nothing allotted to him but deformity, mean- 
nefs and contempt. 

In the greater part of political rcafonings, men 
^e milled by refemblances and analogies. The 
intereft of fociety is certainly compofed of the 
interefts of all its members : But it follows not 
from this explication, that there is an immediate 
and conftant correfpondence between the general 
intereft and the intereft of individuals. Such 
approximation, fuch identity, could only be ap* 

plicable 
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plicable to an imaginary fecial bo^y, which 
might be rcprefented as divided into? feveral dif- 
ferent parts, of which the rich might be confi- 
dered as the head, the poor, the hands and the. 
feet- Politicdi fociety, however, cannot be con-. 
fidered as one united body, except under fome! 
particular relations ; whilej with regard to others^ 
it is divided into as many ramifications as there 
are individuals. 

What is called the General Intereft, is ofteiV 
fufceptible of many different conftrudions. It 
is indeed one of thofe principles which we are 
accuftomed to receive, and tranfmit to others^ 
in their moil ordinary acceptation, without- 
perceiving the complex ideas of which they 
are compofed, till we have analyfed them, in 
order to difcover their confequences ; in the fame 
manner, as the diverfity of colours in a ray oi 
hght, is not perceptible, tUl it is divided by the 
help of a prifm. 

The ftqidureof the fecial laws may be juftly 
efteemed one of our moft admirable con- 
ceptions : Yet this fyftem is not fo clofely united 
in all its parts, that any remarkable derangement 
would be the neceffary confequence of a few ir^ 
regular movements. A man who violates thofe 
laws, does not quickly difcover the influence of 
his a&ious on the focial intereft : But he etijoys, 
or thinks he enjoys, immediate advantage fron^ 
Jiis crimes. 

B4 Were 
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Were a Theatre to be on fire, it would,, doubts 
lefs, be the general intereft of the company that 
each fbould retire in regular order ; but if the 
perfons moit diftant from the entrance, believed 
they might efcape fooaer from the danger, by 
forcing their way through the furrounding 
crowd, they would affuredly r^folve to commit 
that violence, unleis prevented by coercive pow-^ 
er« However, the advantage of being reftrained 
to regularity in fuch circumftances,* appears a 
more diftind: and fimple idea, than . the univer- 
fal importance . of noaintaining civil order in 
fociety. 

Government is the only natural defence of pu- 
blic order : The defign of its inftitution confines^ 
it to confult the general welfare. But the need 
it has of great power to enforce the execution of 
its decrees, proves evidently, th^t it is the en^my 
of many, while it ads in the name of all* 

It is then a mere illufion, to hope that morali- 
ty may be fpunded on the cpnnedion between 
public and private intereft ; or to imagine that 
the empire qf the focial laws can fubfift without 
the fupport of Religion. The authority of thefe 
laws can have, no decifive influence, on perfons 
who were never; interefted in their eilablifbmenL 
Although the moft xemote j^rigin fliould be 
afcribed to the hereditary diftiodion of property ; 
jct it is certain^ that tbofefucceeding iiUmbit^nts 

\ Qf 
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of the earth who are indigent, being ftruck with 
the unequal diviiion of its rich dcnnains^ and uot 
perceiidng any boundary or lines of feparation 
traced by nature, would have juft caufe of com- 
plaint They would be entitled to fay, ' AH thefe 
^ compadlsand partitions, this diverfity of lots, 

* which procure to fome abundance and repofe, 
^ to others labour and poverty ; indeed the whole 
^ of thefe laws are only advantageous to a few 

* privileged perfons : We cannot therefore fub- 

* mit to them, unlefs compelled by the fear of 

* perfohal danger. Of what avail then,' would 
they alk, * are thofe ideas of jufticeand injuftice, 

* of which we hear fo much ? What import 

* thofe diflertations.on the neceflity of adopting 

* certain regulations for the order of the fociety ? 

* Our minds cannot aflent to principles, which 

* though general in theory, become particular in 

* their application. Wehavetheprofpedof retri- 

* bution and reward, while the principles of vir- 
' tue, of fubmiifion and forbearance, are conned:- 

* ed with religious fentiments,-— ^while we be- 

* lieve ourfelves accountable to that Supreme 

* Being, whofe will and whofe laws we adore ; 

* from whom we have received all things ; 

* and whofe approbation is offered to us as a 

* motive of emulation, and an object of recom- 

* pence : But if the contraded period of our 

* life, fliould limit our whole concerns and inte- 

* refts within its narrow compafs, and fliould be 

* the 
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* the boundary of all our views and our hopes, 

* What refped could be due to thofe whom na- 

* ture has formed our equals, — men fprung from 

* lifelefs clay, like ourfelves, deftined there to 

* return, to fink for ever, and mingle with us in 

* the dull ? The rich have furely invented the 

* laws of juftice, that they might be the more 

* fecure ufurpers. Let them defcend from their 

* lofty fituation ; let them place themfelves on 

* the fame level with us ; or, at leaft, let them 

* bellow on us a more equal fhare of fortune, 

* and we (hall then be enabled to perceive, that 

* the laws of civil right are beneficial. Till 

* then . we fliall have juft reafon to continue 

* enemies to thofe laws which we find fo difad- 

* vantageous. Befides, we cannot comprehend 

* how it is in the name of our own intereft, that 

* we are required to renounce the defire of fliar- 

* ing in that abundance which furrounds us/ 
Such is the fecret language which all men 

muft hold, who are opprefled by the hardlhips 
of their lot ; or even thofe who, in their habitu- 
al ftate of inferiority, feel themfelves continu^y 
hurt by the fight of luxury and magnificence, 

It would be diflicult to combat thefe argu- 
ments, by endeavouring to depid in ftrong co- 
lours, the vanity of all pleafures, the deceitful- 
nefs of the greater part of thofe objeds which 
excite our ambition, and the languors which 
follow in their train. Thefe refledliohs hayie 

doubtlef$ 
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doubtlefs fome weight and efficacy : But if we 
attentively confider the fubjedt, whatever de- 
ferves the name of confolation in this world, 
can be fuccefsfuUy addrefled only to fouls that 
are prepared to receive it by ideas, more or lc6 
diftind, of religion and piety. For we cannot 
remove the obdurate and fullen dejedion of 
the unhappy and envious wretch, who has 
totally rejeded all hopes of futurity : Rivet- 
ted entirely to the concerns of a life, which 
is for him eternity and the univerfe itfelf, he 
becomes a flave to the immediate impulfe of his 
paffions, from which it is impoflible to difengage 
him. He can lay hold of no idea, however 
vague, on which he can found his hope ; nor 
can he find any fource of fatisfadion. As reafon 
itfelf requires the continual aid of the imagina- 
tion, he can neither receive comfort from the 
condolence of his friends, nor from his own re* 
fledions. 

Again, it may- be maintained, that the diftri^ 
bution of happinefs and mifery is, in general, 
more equal than we commonly imagine. It might 
alfo be demonftrated in a rational manner, that 
labour is preferable to indolence ; and it might 
be pronounced with truth, that trouble and 
* anxiety are often the concomitants of riches, 
while contentment of mind feems to accompany 
mediocrity of fortune. It mull be acknowledged, 
it the (ame time, that thefe axioms can only 
' appear 
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appear juft in the eye of the moralift, who con- 
fiders man in a comprehenfive point of view^ 
and reckons on a general profpeft of his whole 
life. Amidfl the ordinary courfe of our delires 
and hopes, it is in vain that we attempt to excite 
exertion and induftry by the expeftation of 
riches, while we, at the fame time, contemn thofe 
riches, by i^ndervaluing the pleafures and ad- 
vantages which they procure. Such fubtle ideas, 
without exception, can never be applicable to 
real circumftances. If deep reafonings be, on 
fome occafions, employed with effed, to alleviate 
our regrets, their fuccefs mull depend on their 
being only oppofed by fhadows. 

In fhort, were all the ordinary obfervations 
on the deceitfulnefs and illufions of riches and 
fuperiority converted into precepts, yet would 
they not prevent uncultivated minds from being 
ftruck by the evident inequality of condi- 
tion, which appears between the rich and 
the poor. Here one would be apt to con- 
clude, that one part of mankind have been made 
for the convenience of the other. The poor 
man employs his ftrength and his time, to heap 
upon the opulent all the enjoyments of life ; 
while the rich man, by giving in exchange a 
fcanty fubfiftence, deprives himfelf of nothing, 
fince the extent of his real wants is limited by 
the laws of nature. The equality can then only 
be eitabliihed by the laflitude and apathy which 

proceeds 
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proceeds from die very enjoyment of pleafures* 
But tbefe difgufts compofe only the back ground 
in the pidure of life. The common people do 
not perceive them j for never having known any 
thing but want, they can form no idea of the 
languors which fucceed our various fatieties. > 

Shall it then be rafhly concluded, fince thefe 
diilindions of property obftrud the eftablilhw 
ment of political morality, that we ihould en^ 
deavour to aboliih them ? But even in thofe re-* 
mote ages, when the degrees of mens ability and 
knowledge were incomparably more on a level,' 
mankind could neither preferve a community of 
property, nor an equality in its diftribution : How 
can it then be iniagincd, that thole primitive 
connedions. can be re-eftabliihed, at a period 
when the di§)arity of riches is fo immtnfely in- 
creafed, and at a time when the fuperiority of 
rank and power is confirmed by the immoveable 
ftrength of difciplined armies ? 

Let us however fuppofe, that in the compofi- 
tion of an imaginary world, an exad divifion 
lhould.be made of the pofleflions moft efteemed 
by mankind. Even in this cafe, in order to 
maintain a true fyftem of equality, it would be 
abfoliitely neceflary, that every one Ihould faith- 
fully perform the duties impofed on him by 
the univerfal rules of morality ; becaufe that is 
incumbent on each individual, in return for the 
facrifice made by th? whole members of the 

fociety; 
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fociety ; and each private citizen maft be com^ 
peniated by the community, for thofe lofles and 
inconveniencies to which he fubjeds himfelf. 

* It is ahb eflential to obferve, that it is not 
only the true perfonal intereft, as difcemed by an 
enlightened mind, that muft be conneded with 
the public order^ but alio the priyate intereft, as 
perverted by the paffions; and then a mere 
guide will not ludice: Some jc^e muft be im- 
poied, — ^ibme conftant check muft be abfolutely 
employed. Indeed nothing can be more chime^ 
rical than to pretend, that a man, hurried on by 
an impetuous imagination, can be reftrained, by 
endeavouring to recal to his remembrance, ibme 
principles and inllruclions, which, in the terms 
of the academic thefis, ought to be the refidt of 
anahfis, of mcibodizii^^ cftbe art qfdkndwg^ de* 
j^Hf^ Jrtv/^iV^f and circumfiribittg our ideas*. 

It would then be a bold undertaking indeed^ 
to attempt to conducl all mankind by reafon 
alone, lince the firft thing which reafon dif- 
covers is its own weaknefs. But when it is 
neceilary to found on maxims which may be con- 
troverted, — ^when the ftrong motive of peifonal 
intereft muft be oppofed to a moral confideration, 
which can have no influence but by the help of 

profound 

^ Tbssis of th< FKoch Acadcmj> when i pme was pro- 
pofed R>r the bet^ Cjttrchirm or Morals the iaflmdioQS of 
which AKNild be founded on the Fhociples of Natml Ri^^t 
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profound reflexion, we call to mind the con-^ 
dudt of certain early, economifts, who, after efta- 
blifliing extravagant principles on the monopo- 
. lizing of grain, thought it unneceflary to take any 
meafures for preventing or fuppreffing popular 
commotions, till they ihould adually happen. 

I think that our falfe reafonings on the union 
of the perfonal iand public intereft, proceed from' 
applying to the prefent ftate of fociety, thofe" 
principles on which it was originally founded.' 
Our confounding thefe principles, though very 
natural, is the fource of a multitude of errors.' 
Let us endeavour- to make this propofition plain,* 
which at firft feems difficult to be comprehend- 
ed. — With this" view, let us fancy for a moment,^ 
the fpirits of the future generation affembled in 
an imaginary world. Let them be fuppofed ig- 
norant, before their arrival on the earth, what 
individuals fhall be born of parents loaded with 
the gifts of fortune, and what others fliall be be- 
fet by mifery from their cradle. Let them, 
however, be made acquainted with the principles 
and laws of< civil right, and let the confufion be 
reprefented, which would be the inevitable con- 
fequence of a perpetual fiuduation in the divi- 
fion of property. Thcfe individuals who are to 
compofe the new geiitririr>n, being equally un- 
certain of the lot rder7i;i xx each by the acci- 
dent of birth, wuL, ao dcubc, unanimoufly affent 
to the events wiicJi await them : And, at this 

inftant, 
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inftant, whUe the connedioqs of fociety have 
only a fpcculative exiftcnce, die private intereft 
may, with jailice, be fsad to he united to that of 
the public. But this unity immediately ceafes^ 
when each individual being arrived on the earthy 
takes poflei&on of his lot It is then no longer 
poffible, that all the private interefts fhould con- 
cur to maintain thoTe vail gradations of rank 
and fortune which proceed from the chance of 
birth. And the multitude, to whole fhare no- 
thing has fallen but troubles and want, can only 
become refigned to the inferi<wi^ of their condi- 
tion, byprinciples of religion,— ^ofefublime fen-^ 
timents, which alone can point out to them an 
eternal juftice, and place them, in imagination, 
before time, and before the laws. 

Nothing is eafier than to eftablifh conditions, 
and enforce the obiervance of rules, at the in- 
llant when a lottery is to be drawn. The ad- 
venturers, having the fame object in view, think 
all fair, juft and proper, and peace reigns by 
common a;;reement : But as fuon as the blanks 
and prizes are known, their minds change, their 
tempers grow four; and without the reftraint 
of authority, they would become unmanageable^ 
envious^ quorrelfiune, and lometimes unjufl and 
violent. 

We now fee, in confequence of what has been 
laid, that a political Society in contemplation^ 
and in reality, oders to our view two very dif-^ 

fercnt 
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ferent periods. Tbefe periods not beii^ fepa- 
rated by any apparent limits, are almoft always 
::ofifounded in the mind of the political mora- 
lift. He who believes in the unipn of private 
interell with that of the public^ and who qeje-* 
brates that harmony^ views only the general 
md original plan of. Society; he ^ho, on the 
other handy thiOl^s .every thing amifs and dif^ 
cordaoty becaufe there are great differences of 
power and fortune among men, has considered 
Society only under its aftual yiciflSxudes. Both 
thejfe miftakes have been adopted by celebirated 
writers. We might expeft that a man* hurried 
on by a lively imagination, and ftrongly impref* 
fed by prefent objeds, would attend to nothing 
but the ifiequality of conditions in Society ; while 
the Philofopher f , who, tranfported by his abftracr 
UoQs i>eyond the circle of hum^n fociety, per- 
ceives only the principles which have regulated 
the firll formation of civil laws, Thus^ in moft 
caie% difputes depend on placing the fubje<3 in 
different portions and in various lights. In the 
moral world there are fo many ftations, that the 
pidare entirely ch^ges, according to the point 
of view which we chdofe. 

C Hitherto 

* The tranflator fuppofes that the Author here alludes to 

floUSSEAU. 

f Perhaps Monte sc^uieu. 
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Hitherto we have endeavoured to inreftigat^ 
the efiei^ which might be expeded from a 
fyftem of morality, the inftnidions of which are 
addrefled to thofe who have the moft enlightened 
vfews of private intereft: It now remaijis to 
(how, that no plan of education which requires 
time and reflexion, can be adapted to the mdi 
numerous clais of mankind. To be convinced 
of this fsi&y we need only turn our attention to 
the condition of thofe who are deftitute of pro^ 
perty, and void of talents to fupply its place. 
Obliged to have recourfe to hard labour, where 
die exertion of natural ilrength is alone requi^ 
fite,— dieir own confent, and the power of the 
opulent, reduce the wages of this numerous cla&, 
to what is barely equal to the neceflaries of 
life. They cannot without difficulty fupport 
their children. ; and they are fo impatient to em- 
ploy them in fome profitable occupation, that it 
is impoffible they fhould be knt to public fchools, 
except duringtheir early infancy. Thus ignorance 
and poverty are in the midft of our focieties, and 
the hereditary lot of the greater part of mankind. 
There is no relaxation of this general law, except 
in thofe countries where Government encourages 
the high price of labour, and thus affords the 
people fome means of refitting the defpotiim of 
fortune. Such being the inevitable effe<a of our 
civil and political legiflation, How can we hope 
to prevail with all men» without diftindion, to 

agree 
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agtee ia maintaining pubUc order, hf inftrtic- 
tions, not merely complicated, but which rc* 
quire thofc to whom they are addteffed, to 
proceed through a tedious traiil of previous rea- 
foning, in order to comprehend them. It would 
not th^n be fufficient to beftow falaries on iu'^ 
ftrudors, it Would be alfo requifite to pay the 
fcholars for thdir time ; fince, for the lower clafs^ 
even vtty early in life, time is the only means of 
fubfiftetice. 

Morality is not, like othet huihan fciences, a 
fpecies of knowledge which W€ are free to acJ* 
quire at our leifure. The eatlieft ihftruc- 
tion is ftill too late, fintie mail has a natural 
power to do mifchief, before his mind becfomes 
capable of reflexion, or of conneding the moft 
fimple ideas. 

A political catechifm would not then be pro- 
per for the inftrudbion of the people ; nor could 
a ieries of precepts founded on the unioii of 
public and private intereit be atcoihmodated to 
their underftanding. Though fuch a doctrine 
were to appear as juft, as it feems to me liable 
to be difputed, its principles can never be tcn^ 
dered fufficiently fimple and diftind, to make 
a. propet impreffion oti thdfe whofe education 
continues fot fo Ihort a time.^ Morality, found- 
ed on Religion, makes its way fo direftly to the 
human heart, as to be perfeftly fuited to the 
particular fituation of each individual. So hap- 
C ex pUy 
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" pily is it adapted to this purpofe that it would 
i " feem to be deftined for it by one of thofe great 
I Laws which regulate the order of the univerfe. 
Religion alone has power to perfuade with cele- 
rity, becaufe it excites our feelings, whilfl it 
informs the underftanding ; becaufe it alone is 
capable pf rendering obvious what it recom- 
mends ; in fhort, becaufe it fpeaks in the name 
of God ; and it is eafy to infpire refpeft for Him 
whofe power is every where evident to the eyes 
of the fimple and the IkUful, of children and 
men advanced to maturity. 

In order to controvert this truth, let it not be 
alleged, that the idea of a God is of all others 
the moft incomprehenfible ; and that if ufefuL 
inflruclioos may be derived from a principle fo 
metaphyfical, a much greater effed: may be ex- 
pedled from precepts which are founded on the 
common relations of life. Such an objedion is 
a mere fubtility. The diftind knowledge of 
the eflence of a God, the Creator of the world, 
is, no, doubt, above the comprehenfion of men, 
of tvfivy age and of all faculties : This, however, 
is not the cafe, with the general idea of a 
h^venly Power, who punifhes and who rewards. 
Parental authority, and the helpleffnefs of in- 
fancy, prepare us early for ideas of obedience 
/. and command : And the world is fuch a ftupen • 
\ dous wonder, a theatre of fuch continual pro- 
\ digies, that it is eafy to annex, at an early period, 

hope 
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hope and fear to the conception of a Supreme f 
Being. The infinity of a God, Creator and 
DireSor of the univerfe, is then fo far from tend* 
ing to divert our refpedl and adoration, that the 
obfcurity with which He is enveloped lends a 
new force to religious fentiments. A man often 
remains cool and unconcerned amidft the dif^ 
coveries of his reafon ; but his paffions arc readily 
affedled by the power of imagination : For this 
faculty of our foul excites us to continual adli- 
vity, by prefenting to the mind an unbounded 
profped, and by keeping us always at a certain 
diftance from our purpofe. Man is naturally 
difpofed to revere a power of which he cannot 
trace the origin. This innate difpofition obliges 
us carefully to guard children in their education, 
againft the infinuation of the various imaginary 
terrors of which they arc fufceptible. Thus, not 
only the true idea of an All-powerful God, but 
the mere credulous faith in fuperftitious opinions, 
will always have more influence on the inferior 
clafs of men, than ab(lra<9: precepts, or general 
confiderations. I believe it might even be faid, 
with truth, that the future of this Ihort life, when 
we contemplate it, appears more diftant than 
the fublime perfpeftive offered to the mind by 
Religion: Becaufe that grand profpedl deeply 
interefls our feelings, — and the minuteft defcrip- 
tion of reafon can never equal in power, the 
impulfiye ardour of the emotions of the heart. 

C 3 I 
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I refume the train of ray refleftions ; and 
will here offer an important remark : That the 
more the increafe of taxes keeps the people in 
defpondency and mifery, it becomes the more 
indifpenfable to give them a religious education : 
For, while we are irritated by adverfity, we have 
moft need of a powerful reftraint and of daily 
confolations. Succeffive abufes of ftrength and 
authority, by overturning all the relations which 
originally exifted among men, have raifed an 
artificial and difproportioned ftrudure. Thus 
the idea of a God is become more neceffary than 
ever, in order to level this confufed affemblage 
of difparities. Were we even to imagine, that 
a people fhould exift, fubjeft only to the laws of 
political morality, we ftiould certainly reprefent 
a rifing nation, reftrained by the prime Vigour of 
piatriotic virtue, — a nation in which riches had 
not yet been accumulated, — where the diftance 
of the habitations from each other, contributed 
to maintain the order of families,^— where agri- 
culture,* that fimple and peaceable occupation, 
would be the favourite employment, — ^where 
the work of the hands would obtain a recom- 
pence proportioned to the fcarcity of the work- 
men, and the extenfive ufefulnefs of the labour ; 
we fhould, in Ihort, reprefent a nation where 
the laws and form of Government, would, for a 
long time, favour equality of rank and property. 
Sat in our ancient kingdoms of Europe, thofe 

ol4 
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tfld political bodies, where men are crowded to- 
gether, the increafe of riches continually aug- 
ments the difference of fortimes, and the diftance 
of conditions, — sind mifery and magnificence arc 
, conflantly mingled. It muft, therefore, be a mora- 
lity fortified by Religion, that fhall reftrain thefe 
numerous fpec^ators of fo much riches, and fp 
many objeds of envy, — who fee, within their 
reach, all that they fancy necefiary to happinefs, 
yet muift never hope to obtain it. 
. It may, perhaps, be afked, in confequence 
of thefe refledions. Whether Religion, which 
ftrengthens every tie, and fortifies every obliga- 
tion, is not favourable to tyranny ? Such a con- 
clufion would be abfurd. However, Religion, 
which comforts us under all afflidions, would alfo 
foothe the ills which arife from delpotifm ; but 
it is neither the origin nor the fupport of it. Re* 
ligion, well underilood, would only give its 
fandion to order and juftice : And the inftruc- 
tions of political morality have the fame end in 
view. Thus, in both plans of education, the 
rights of the Sovereign, as well as thofe of the 
Citizens, conftitute fimply one of the elementary 
parts of the general fyftem of our duties. 

I fhall only fiirther remark, that the infuflici- 
ency of political morality would appear ftill more 
obvious in a nation, fubje^t to an arbitrary 
prince, where the people would have no fhare 
in the Government : For the perfonal and pu- 

C 4 blic 
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blic interefts, not being habitually connefted, 
it were to be feared, that by holding out the 
union of thefe two interefts as the eflential mo- 
tive of virtue, • the greater number of diiciples 
would only retain thi^ part of the precept. That 
a regard to private intereft was admitted for the 
firft principle. Every one would, confequently, 
laiTume to himfelf the right of judging of the timefc 
and eircumftances wh^n felfiihnefs and patriotifm 
are to be feparated, efnd when they are tobe united. 
What a fourcc of errors might not this become ? 
Public good, like other abftrq,6k ideas, cannot be 
precifely defined. To the greater part of man- 
kind, it appears a fea without bounds ; and it 
requires not much addrefs or fubtility to con- 
found all our analogies. One may judge how 
we might model, according to our tafte, the al- 
liance of all the moral fentiments, by confidering 
with what facility men find the means of recon- 
ciling with fpme good quality, the habitual faults 
of their charafter. He who wounds without dif- 
cretion, values himfelf on his franknefs and 
courage : He who is cowardly and timid in his 
words and fentiments^ boafts of his caution and 
circumfpeftion ; and by a new refinement, of 
which I have feen fome lingular inftances, he who 
aflcs of his Sovereign pecuniary favours, endea- 
vours to perfuade him that he is impelled to this 
folicitation, only by a noble defire of honourable 
diftindtion. Every one is ingenious in difcovering 

the 
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the point of union which connedts his paffions 
with feme virtue : Would they then be lefs ex^ 
pert in finding out fome conformity between 
their own intereft and that of the public ? 

I confefs, I cannot, without a degree of dif- 
guft and horror, figure to myfelf a political 
fociety, whereof the members, without any go- 
verning principle, are only reftrained by the 
pretended connexion of their private intereft 
with the general good, Wh^t partial judges 1 
What multiplicity of opinions, fentiments and 
wills ! All would be in confufion, if men were 
left at liberty to draw their own conclufions. 
They muft abfolutely have one fimple idea for 
the rule of their condu<a, efpecially when the 
application of this rule may be infinitely diverfi- 
fied. When God delivered his laws from Mount 
Sinai, he needed only to fay, * Tbou Jbalt not 
* JleaV : And with the tremendous idea of that 
God, whom all nature calls to our mind, whom 
every thing imprefles on the human heart, this 
ftiort commandment preferves at all times a fuf- 
ficient authority : But when political Philofophy 
iky% .^ Tbou Jbalt notJieaV^ it ought to add to 
this precept a train of reafoning on the laws of 
right, on the inequality of conditions, and on 
the various focial relations ; and to perfuade us, 
it ought to recount every motive, obviate every 
objection, and repel all attacks. It would even 
be necefiary, that by the leflbns of this Philo- 
fophy 
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fophy, the moil uncultivated minds ihould be 
qualified to follow the various ramifications 
which unite, disjoin, and reunite, afrelh, the pu- 
blic to the private intereft. What an enterprife I 
It is perhaps fomewhat like attempting to employ 
a courfe of anatomy, in order to direct a child 
in the choice of proper aliments, inftead of be* 
ginning to condud it by the counfels and autho- 
rity of its mother. 

The fame remarks are applicable to all the 
virtues, of which the obfervance is eilentialto 
public order. What a taft; would it be to per- 
iuade a gallant, by reafoning alone, that he 
ought not to deprive a hufband of the afTedlions 
of his wife ? Where would you affign him a di- 
ftind recompence for the facrifice of his paffion? 
What elaborate arguments would be requifite, 
in demonftrating to an ambitious man that he 
ought not, in fecret, to calumniate his rival, — 
to the folitary mifer, armed with indifference, 
that he ought not fo anxioufly to avoid every 
opportunity of doing good, — to a man of an ar- 
dent and vindidive temper, that he ought not 
to yield to the impulfe of his paffions, — ^to a 
needy man that he ought not to have recourfe 
to falfehood and deceit, to better his condition ? 
And how many other pofitions would ' offer 
the fame or ftill greater difficulties? Abflrad 
ideas, however well arranged, can only convince 
us by the longeil method, fince the peculiar na* 

ture 
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ture of thefe ideas is to difengage our reafoning 
from fenfible objeds, and confequently from 
ftriking and fudden impreflions. Beiides, politic 
cal morality, like every thing which proceeds 
from the mind alone, would be confidered by us 
as a mere matter of opinion : An opinion from 
which we fhould have right to appeal, at any 
time, to the tribunal of our reafon. The leffons 
of men are only reprefentations of their judg- 
ment ; and the opinions of fome, influence not 
the will of others. There is no principle of mo- 
rality, which relates only to what is abfolutely 
human, that would not be fufceptible of fome 
exception or modification : And there is nothing 
more complicated than the idea of the connec- 
tion between virtii^ and happinefs. In Ihort, 
while the mind cannot, without difficulty, com- 
prehend the nature of that connedion, the 
objeds of our paflions are every where apparent, 
and all our fenfes are pre-engaged by them. 
The mifer beholds gold and filver : The am- 
bitious man thofe honours which are conferred 
on others : The debauchee, the objedls of his 
luxury : Virtue has nothing left but reafoning ; 
and ought, therefore, to be fuppoited by religious 
fentiments, and by the pleafing hopes which 
accompany them. 

In a government then, in which political mo- 
rality was fubftituted for a religious education, 
it would become indifpenfably necefTary to e^;- 

dudc 
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elude men from all information calculated to 
exalt their minds : It would be requifite to 
divert their attention from the various compe- 
titions which excite felf-lovc and ambition: 
They mull withdraw themfelves from the fociety 
of women : And it would be incumbent on them 
to abolifh the ufe of money, that alluring and 
univerfal reprefentative of all our gratifications. 
In fhort, by depriving men of religious hopes, 
and all thofe motives to virtue which the 
imagination prefents, every exertion muft be 
ufed to prevent that unguarded imagination from 
promoting vice, and encouraging all the paffions 
contrary to public order. It was becaufe Tele- 
machus was accompanied by a Divinity, that he 
could fafely vifit the fumptuous court of Sefoftris, 
and the enchanting abodes of Eucharis and 
Calypfo. 

In the gay, thoughtlefs, and headftrong pe- 
riod of youth, the authority of a guide is peculi- 
arly neceffary. In order, then, to pafs with fafe- 
ty through that feafon of fecurity and danger, we 
need principles which may command, not merely 
reflexions to counfel us ; thefe can only have in- 
fluence in proportion to the vigour of the under- 
ftanding ; and the underftanding cannot be 
formed without experience and a long conflid of 
opinions. 

Religious inftru6lions have the peculiar ad- 
vantage of interefting our imagination and our 

feelings 
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feelings, to the influence of which we are partir. 
cularly fubjedl in our early years. . Thus though 
v/e could eflablifh a courfe of political morality^, 
fufficiently fupportcd by reafon, for defending 
men advanced to maturity from vice, I fhould 
ftill fay that fuch a philofophy would not. be 
fuitable to youth, for whom this armour would 
be too heavy. 

In fliort, the leflbns of human wifdom, which 
cannot govern us during the ardour of our paf- 
fions, are equally infufficient when we are ex- 
hauited by difeafe, and no longer able to com- 
prehend a variety of relations : But, fo pleafing 
are the emotions which the voice of Religion ^ 
excites, that in the gradual decline of our fa- ^' 
culties, we can ftill liften to it. 

If we . were perfuaded, however, that there 
was on earth a more certain encouragement to 
virtue than religious fentiments, their powers 
would be immediately weakened ; they can nei- 
ther intereft us nor govern us in a partial man- 
ner ; and if they did not, as we may fay, over- 
flow the human heart, all their influence would 
vanifh. 

Religious inftruftion, while it aflemblcs all 
the means proper to excite men to virtue, ne- 
gleds not, it is true, to point out the connexion 
that fubfifts between the obfervance of the laws 
of morality and the happinefs of life ; but thefe 
confiderations are only prefented as acceflary mo- 
tives 
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tives, and it is not neceflary to fupport them by 
fuch flrong proofs as a fundamental principle 
requires. Befides^ when people are early taught, 
that vices and crimes lead to mifery on earth, 
thefe dodrines can only make a lafting impref- 
fion, in fo fiir as we are able to convince them 
of the conftant influence of a Providence, over 
all the events of this world. 

It is by no means incumbent on religious in- 
fti?u6tors to demon ftrate, that all the advantages 
which men fo eagerly purfue, are always the im- 
mediate confequences of obferving the laws of 
order ; for this important reafon, That aifts of 
felf-denial, fupported by an idea of duty, are 
changed into real pleafures. The inward feel- 
ings, indeed, which the virtuous enjoy from 
piety, compofe an effential part of their hap^ 
pinefs. But what confolatory refledion can a 
man have in his own breaft, what felf-appro- 
bation can be afforded him, when he knows no 
other authority than that of political morality, 
and when virtue is only a coincidence of the pri- 
vate with the public intereft ? 

The objeft and ultimate end of Religion is 
certainly the happinefs of mankind. This hap- 
I pinefs being placed at a diflance, Religion con- 
duds us to it by falutary reilridions and tem- 
^ porary facrifices. It is converfant only with the 
) moft fublime part of our exiftence, that which 
1| detaches us from the prefent moment to conne£^ 
' us with futurity. It offers us hopes, which fuf- 

ficiently 
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ficiently difengage us from our worldly con- 
cems, to prevent us from yielding implicitly to 
inordinate defires, and to the tyranny of our 
paliiona. Irreligion, on the contrary, whofe lef- 
fons teach U9 that we ane only mailers of the 
prefent moment, contrad* us ftill more within 
ourfetves ; and there is nothing either good or 
agreeable in ftich a condition : For grcatnefs of 
every kind, depends on the extent of thofe rela- 
tions which we comprehend ; and, in this refped, 
our feelings and intellect are fubjedted to the 
fame laws. 

Thofe who would reprefent religious obli- 
gations as a matter of indifference, aflure us that 
we may fafely repofe the maintenance of mora- 
lity on fbme general fentiments which we have 
adopted. They do not, however, confider, that 
thefe fentiments derive almofl all their force and 
weight from that fpirit of religion which they 
defire to weaken. Yes^ even humanity, that en- 
dearing emotioa of a noble foul, is animated and 
fortified by the idea of a Supreme Being. The 
alliance between men depends but little on 
confortnity of flrufture and organization ; nor 
can it be attributed to the fimilitude of their paf- 
fions,— -that continual fource of fo much hatred: 
It depends efTentially on our connedlion with the 
famis Author, the fame Superintendent, the fame 
Judge. Itis founded on the equality of our right 
to the iame: hopes, and on that train of duties 

inculcated 
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inculcated by education, and rendered reiped- 
able by the habitual dominion of religious opi- 
nions. It muft, alas! be confefied, that men are 
fo faulty, fo unjuft, felfiih and ungrateful, in the 
eyes of thofe who have pbferved them collec- 
tively, that- we never can maintain harmony 
amongft th^iti by the mere Jeflbns of human wif- 
dom. We do not always relifn fuch inftrudion 
becaufe it is nmiable, but very often, only be- 
caufe we are eonfcious, that it merits our efteem. 
Yes, even goodnefs and forbearance, thofcfimplc 
qualities, ftill need to be adjufted, from time to 
time, with a g^iieral and predominant idea, 
which is the band of all our virtues. We are 
fo much hurt, in various ways, by the paiEons 
of others^ atid our felf-love is often fo ftrong 
and fo deeply rooted, that, we have need of 
fome fuccour, to enable us, ^t all times, to main- 
tain generous fentiments, and a true concern for 
the welfare of our fellow mortals. 

In (hort, it muft be confeifed, that if a man Ihall 
once come to confider himfelf as a being that is 
the child of chance, or of blind neceffity, and 
tending only to the duft from whence he fprung, 
he mull neceffarily defpife himfelf. Far fropi 
afpiring at elevated and virtuous fentiments, he 
would confider this fort of ambition as a £an- 
taitic idea, which confumes in a vain, illufpry 
manner, a part of thofe fleeting minutes which 
he has to pafs. on earth : And all his attention 

being 
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being fixed on die fhortnefs'of life^ and on the 
eternal filence which mull clofe the fcene,^ 
would only think bow to devour tins r^ign of^ 
moment. 

How dangerous ;then would it be, to ihow 
mankind the extn^mity of the chain .which .unitei 
tbemtogfetherl ^y.jcnowingttheiultimate boujv. 
dary of their expedations^ meni>ecome mngrate* 
&d towards thofe from whom they no Icmger ex- 
pect any thing ; and the fame fentimeht would 
weaken the power of morality, if: our ^leafer of 
^xiftence were manifcftly only for: this world. 
Religion, then, alone can ftrengthen thofe ties, 
and defend the entire fyftem of our moral duty, 
againll the ftratagems of reafoning, and the fub- 
tilties of wit. To oblige mankind to confider 
the laws of morality with due refped, they mull 
be early taught that the fecial virtues are an 
homage rendered to the perfedions and to the 
beneficent intentions of the Sovereign Author of 
Nature, — ^that Infinite Being, who is pleafed with 
the prefervation of order, and with the private 
iacrifices which the accomplifhment of this grand 
defign requires, fiut when I fee modem Philo- 
fophers trace, with an able hand, the general 
plan of our duties, — when I fee them determine 
with accuracy the reciprocal obligations of ci-» 
tizens, — ^and when, at laft, they give for the 
bafis of this legiflation, felf-intereft and the love 
of praife, I recoiled the fyftem of thdfe Indian 

D Philofophers, 
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Phildfoplrers,. who having ftudied the revolun 
tibns of the heavenly Bodies, and being at a lofs 
to determine what power- fuftained th^ vaulted 
firmament, thought they had obviated the difficol* 
ty, by placing t^euiiiverfebn the back of an Ele- 
phant, and this Elephant qn the back of a Tor- 
toife: W^ (hall 'imitate thefe philofophers^ and 
like them, proceed only by. degradation, if we 
ever : attempt to form a chain of duties and 
moral' pvinciples^ of which the ultimate link i^ 
hot iplaced aboy^ worldly confiderations, an4 
beyond the limits of our focial conventions. ! • 
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C H A R II. 

"The fame SubjeEl continued. A parallel between 
the influence of Religious Principles^ and tbeeffeSl 
of Laws and Opinions. 

HAVING examined, in the preceding chap- 
ter, whether it were poffible to found mora- 
lity on the conneftion of the private with the pu- 
blic intereft, we come now to confider, whether 
the punifliments inflifted by the Sovereign, and 
the fway of public opinion, have fufficient power 
to reftrain mankind, and attach them to the obfer- 
vance of their duty. 

We fhould proceed by common ideas, that we 
may advance gradually in the inveftigation of 
the truth : We ought then, firft to recolledl here, 
That the penal laws can only be applied to fuck 
offences as are known and proved. This 0ngle 
confideration contrads tjieir power within very 
narrow limits, fiut it is not merely crimes 
fecretly committed, which are beyond the cog- 
nizance of the law ; we muft alfo place in this 
rank, every reprehenfible adion, which, having 
no precife charader, can admit of no diftind de- 
finition. Of thefe there are a prodigious num* 
D 2 ber : 
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ber : The rigour of parents, andthe ingratitude of 
children; the cruel negleft of fervants: treachery 
in friendihip ; the violation of domeftic coMfert ; 
difunion fown in the bofom of families ; le- 
vity of principles in every focial connedion ; 
perfidious counfels ; artful and flanderous infinua- 
tions; rigorous exercife of authority; favour 
aiid ipartiality of judges, — ^their inattention, negli- 
gence and feverity ; endeavours to obtain places 
of importance with a confcioufnefs of incapacity ; 
cdmipt and Feigped adulation ofifered to princes or 
fninifters ; the indifierence of ftatefmen to the pu- 
blic good,— their mean and pernicious jealoufies, 
^nd thofe political diflentions which they excite, 
with & view to encreafe their own importance ; 
wars inftigated' by ambition ; intolerance under 
tire falfe fhew of zeal : And in fhort, many other 
fatal evils which the law fan* neither follow nor 
^efcribe, and which may be produftive of the 
gfeateft xnifchiefs, before they become liable to 
public cenfure. We cannot indeed wifh that 
this cenfure fhould pafs certain bounds, becaufe 
authority when applied to obfcure faults, or to 
fuch as may be fufceptible of various interpreta- 
tions, eafily Tiegenerates into tyranny. And as 
there is nothing fb fubtil as thought, nothing fo 
fecret as our fehtiments, no other than an in- 
vifible power, whofe authority feems to partici- 
pate of the divine influence, has a right to enter 
info the fecrets of pur hearts. 

A 
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Amancaa only be. interrogated, at the tri^ 
bunal of his own- confcieace^ with regard to 
many adions and totentipns which efcape the 
vigilance of Goyernmenti Let us beware of 
abolifhing the authority of this adlive and upright 
judge ; let us beware of weakening it voluntarily, 
by imprudently tniflihg all to fecial difcipline 
alomcu The po\feer of confcience is^ I will ven- 
ture to. fay,, more, neceflary in the prefent age, 
than at any preceding.period. Though fociety 
no longer prefents to ' ojor view thqfe vices and 
crimes, which flbock. u& by tHeir deformity ; yet 
Ijcentioufnefs of morak^ and refinement of mari« 
pers, have^ often.by imperceptible fhades^ fo neaCr- 
ly approximated good and evil, vice and decency, 
falfehood; and truth, felfifhhefs and affeded ge- 
nerofity^ that it is become more important than 
ever to oppofe this hidden depravity by an interior 
authority, — a power which may pry into the 
myfterious intricacies of difguife,atidw.hofe adion 
may be as penetrating as our diffimulation feems 
artful and well concerted^ 

A fimilar authority, appears to be abfolutely 
neceflary for the maintenance of public order } 
and it is, undoubtedly, for this reafon, that fe- 
veral philofophic writers have aflumed a like 
principte amidft their Atheifin. In fuch a fyftem 
all is wild theory. They talk of our bliiih- 
ing at the recolle&ion of our foUie^ of dreading 
our own fecret reproaches, and of fearing the 
D 3 condem- 
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condcmnjltion, which, on calm reflexion, wtf 
(hall pronounce againft ourfelves, Thofe fen- 
timents, fo powerful, when accompanied .with 
the belief of a God, can be referred to no cer- 
tain principles, when we take intereft for our 
fole guide, and abolifh all the important con- 
nedions that are maintained among men by re- 
ligious opinions ; confcience muft then become a 
term without meaning, a word of no import in 
the language. We may indeed feel remorfe, that 
is to fay regret, at being deceived in our purfuits 
of ambition, — ^in the promotion of our intereft,— 
in the choice of means employed to obtain 
the tefpeft and praife of others ; or, in fhort, 
in the various plans we form for our worldly 
advantage : But fuch remorfe is only an exalta- 
tion of our felf-love. We deify, as it were, our 
judgment and underftanding, and we, at laft, 
make all our adions appear before thefe fidfe 
idols, to reproach us wuth our errors and weak- 
nefies. We thus voluntarily torment ourfelves ; 
but when this perfecution too long importunes 
us, we have it in our power to command our 
tyrants to be more indulgent. The cafe is very 
different with the reproaches of confcience. The 
fentiments which produce them are neither com- 
pounded nor artificial. We cannot corrupt our 
judge, nor enter into any compromife with him ; 
and thofe things which feduce mankind can 

never 
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never deceive him. Even in the giddinefs of 
profperity, and amidft the intoxication of the 
greateft fuccefs, hid looks are inevitably fixed on 
us^ and we cannot without terror enjoy the ap*- 
plaufe and the triumphs we have not merited. 

Several modern writers have laid it down as a 
maxim, That with good laws we fhould always 
have morality fufficient ; but I cannot adopt this 
opinion. Man is a being fo compounded and 
his relations with his fpecies are fo various and 
fubtili that to regulate his mind, and dired his 
conduct, he needs a jnultitude of fentiments on 
which the commands of the Sovereign can have 
no influence. Simple and declared duties onIy« 
have been reduced to precepts by the legiflators ; 
and there are. innumerable vacancies in that 
rough pile, termed. civil laws. The laws demand 
merely an implicit obedience : And as they en- 
join or prohibit adions alone, being abfblutely 
indiflferent to the private fentiments of men, the 
moral ftrudure which they raife, is, in iiiany parts, 
a mere exterior form ; •and they (eem to have 
begun, if I may fo fpeak^ at the top of the edi- 
fice. Religion proceeds in a direft contrary 
manner. It is in the heart, — in the deep rccef- 
fes of confcience, that fhe places the firft bafe. 
She feems to poflefe the grand fecret of nature : 
She fows in the earth a feed, which is there 
nourifhed, encreafed and transformed into nume- 
rous branches; and thefe, without any effort, 
D 4* fpring 
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Ipring up an3 lextend themfelves to all dimen- 
fions, and hr various forms. 

Let us fuppbfe, however, that it were fufficient 
for the iriaiiTrteriance of public order, to reduce 
morality to the fpirit of the civil laws ; yet it 
would not be - in the power of man to deduce 
from this affimilation, familiar inftrufliions pro- 
per to form a code of education : For thefe laws, 
though fimple in their commands, are not fo in 
their principles. We perceive not, at firft view, 
why the moll juft revenge fhould be prohibited ; 
why we have not the power to enforce the refti- 
tution of our property, by the fame means the 
pilunderer has ufed in feizing it ; why we have 
not right to refill with violence the tyrannic 
oppreffor ; in ftiort, why certain ailions, fomc 
indifferent in themfelves, and fome hurtful to 
others, are condemned in a general and uni- 
form manner. Some comprehenfion indeed is 
neceflary, to difcovef that the legillator has de- 
parted from our natu]^ ideas, in order that 
every peffon might not become a judge in his 
own caufe, and to prevent each individual mem- 
ber of fociety from determining by his own 
judgmehV, tliofe exceptions and diftinftions of 
which every circumftance is fufceptible. In the 
fame manner^ from motives not at firll obvious, 
the laws treat with more rigour an offence which 
cannot be eafily detefted, than a crime more re- 
prehenliblc in itfelf, but of which the enormity 

ia 
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is more palpable. The laws obferve the fame 
rule with regard to crimes proceeding from 
the greateft incitements, though our yield- 
ing to thrfe, might appear a palliative circum- 
ftance in the view of fimple juftice. In fhort, 
the laws, by adopting a determinate method of 
conftraining debtors to difcharge their obliga- 
tions, prove that they are not compaffionate to 
unforefeen misfortunes, nor aduated by other 
motives of equity which merit equal confidera- 
tion. All their attention is fixed on the con- 
nexion which engagements have with thofe 
political refources that arife from commerce and 
its tranfaftions. Thus, there exifts a multitude 
of prohibitions, of penalties and gradations of 
punifhments, which depend only on the general 
views of legiflation, and agree not with the cir- 
cumfcribed good fenfe which determines the 
judgment of individuals. It is then often from 
very extenfive and complicated confiderations^ 
that aftions are judged reprehenfible in the eye 
of law. It is impoffible, therefore, to ereft on 
this bafe alone, a fyftem of morality, of which 
every one can have a clear perception. And 
fince the Legiflator carefully avoids fubmitting 
any thing to the determination of individuals, 
and often facrifices natural juftice to this prin- 
ciple, How then can he wifti, at the fame time, 
to give us for a rule of conduft a political mora- 
lity altogether founded on reafoning? 

We 
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We may further obferve, that to the gr^er 
number of men, the fenfe of the laws and the 
decrees formed by thofe who interpret them^ 
muft neccffarily appear to be blended, and 
united, fo as to form only one objed: : And, as 
the judges are frequently liable to error, the 
true fpirit of legiflation remains often in ob- 
fcurity, and cannot be difcerned without dif- 
ficulty. 

The laws being the work of our underftand- 
ing, we are, on that account, perhaps, difpofed 
to grant them a univerfal dominion. But I 
confefs, I am fo far from thinking that they can 
ever be fubftituted inftead of the falutary in- 
fluence of religion, that I believe them inade- 
quate to regulate thofe things which are im- 
mediately fubjedled to their authority. Thm 
we fhould confider, if the unhappy errors with 
which we reproach criminal tribunals, do not 
originate from the faults committed by fovereigii 
authority ; while it has referred all the duties 
of the judges to the injundions of the law, and 
while it has refufed further to confide in the 
confcience and private fentiments of the Magi- 
ftrate. 

Let us illuftrate this obfervation by a fingle ex- 
ample, felefted from : many others. Suppofe It 
were now required that the Legiflator fhould, of 
new, decide the important qu«fl:ion, with regard 
to the credit due to the evidence of witnefles : 

Will 
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Will he not always be in hazard of error, whether 
he abfolutely rejeds fuch an indication of truth, 
or whether he makes the fate of a criminal depend 
upon it ? How can he fay, that the teftimony of 
an honed man, defcribing or identifying the per- 
fon of his aflaffin, fhould go for nothing with the 
judge ? And how can he pretend, that a tefti- 
mony of this kind is fufficient to determine a 
condemnation, when he who gives the evidence 
appears fufpicious, from his bad reputation, from 
the motives which we may fuppofe to adluate 
him, or from the improbability of his affertion ? 
The right courfe is then placed between thefe 
two extremes : But intermediate ideas are not 
confonant with the abfolute language of law ; 
we ought, therefore, in fuch circumftances to 
leave much to the wifdom and integrity of the 
magiftrate. So far from ferving innocence by 
afting otherwife, we vifibly endanger it ; for 
judges become habituated to account the law 
refponfible for every thing ; and, thus they im- 
plicitely obey the letter^ inftead of qbferving 
the Jpirit of it, — which is the anxious delire of 
obtaining truth. What ! fome may exclaim. 
Do you wifti that there ftiould be no pofitive in- 
ftrudion to ferve as a guide in the examination 
of crimes, or to determine the charafter by which 
thefe crimes may be diftinguifhed ? I mean not 
to fay fo ; but I could wilh, in a matter fo im- 
portant> that there (hould be united to the in- 

ftrudion? 
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ftradions which the prudence.of the Legiflator 
has given, thofe hints which the fagacity of the 
judges may afford, — I could wifli that the crimi- 
nal law had prefcribed to magi ftrates, not ^ 
that they are obliged to do, but all that they 
ought not to omit doing,-r-not only all that is 
fufficient to determine their opinion, but alfo 
what ought to be the indifpenfeble condition of 
a capital punifhment. Tempered by fuch a fpirit, 
the commands given by the law would be an 
excellent fafeguard againft the ignorance or pof- 
fible prevarication of the judges. But as no ge- 
neral rule nor immutable principle is applicable 
to an infinite diverfity of circumftances, I would 
give to innocence a new defence, by more imr 
mediately interefting the morality of the judges 
to fearch for and inveftigate the truth. To re- 
mind them continually of the whole extent of 
their obligations, I could wifh, that previous to 
their paffing a fentence of condemnation, raifing 
one of their hands towards heaven, they fhould 
pronounce, in a folemn and earneft manner, 
thefe words, * I atteft that the man accufed bc- 

* fore us, appears to me guilty, both according 

* to the rules of law, and according to my own 

* private judgment/ It is not fufficient that a 
judge Ihould be i-equired to examine with pro- 
bity, if the proofs of an offence are conformable 
to thofe which the ftatute reprefents as the indi- 
cation of truth ; a magiftrate fhould alfo b^ ad- 

vifed. 
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vifed^'that he ougiit to inquire into the truth by 
vH the*: means that fcrupulous anxiety can fug- 
geft. He fliouM know, that being called to de- 
cide on the life and honour of men, his under- 
ftanding and his heart, ought to be enlifted, as 
it ^re, in the caufe of humanity, and that there 
are no limits oppofed to the extent of his duty : 
Then, without omitting any of the enquiries re- 
quhred by law, he would drive to proceed ftill 
further; and without rejefting any evidence 
capable of making an imprellion on a reafonable 
man, he would, at the fame time, allow none 
to have fuch decifive force, as to render the exa- 
mination of circumftances unneceffary. Judges 
would then make nfe of that inftindlive mode of 
dilcemment, which is often moire quick-fighted 
and penetrating than any other. They would 
not then difdain to- read even the looks of the ac- 
cufer and accufed ; and they would not think 
it a' matter of indifference to obferve with at- 
tention, all thofe emotions of nature, where 
truth is fometimes painted with fo much energy. 
Then, in fliort, innocence, would be under the 
prote^aion of fomething as pure as itfelf, the 
fcrupulous decifion of a judge's confcience. 

Perhaps, we have never properly confidered 
how much a precife methodical order, when too 
fervilely followed, contrafts the mind. It be- 
comes then like a path traced between two 
banks, which preyent3 our difcovering what is 

not 
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not in a ftraight line. The ftrid obfervance of 
method prevents us from confulting that in- 
ternal illumination, fometimes fo lively, of which 
the foul alone is the focus : For by fubjedin^ 
us to a pofitive and regular procedure, and by 
making us delight in a determined. path, which 
offers continual repofe to our thoughts, it inca- 
pacitates us for exercifing that delicate percep- 
tion, — ^thofe natural fentiments, which have No- 
thing fixed or circumlbribed, but whofe unre- 
ftrained efforts often make us approach to truth, 
as by a kind of inftindive infpiration. 

It would be deviating too far from the mat- 
ter in liand, were I to extend thefe refleAions 
further ; and I haften to connedl them with the 
fubjeft of this Chapter, by repeating again. That 
fince the laws are infufficient, even in the cafes 
fubmitted to their authority, and fince they have 
abfolute need of the aid of religious morality, 
whenever they impofe on their expounders duties 
that are a little complicated, they would be ftill 
lefs able to fupply the habitual influence of thjut 
motive, the moft powerful of all^ whofe adioo 
alone, is fufficiently penetrating to follow us in 
the mazes of our condud, and in the labyjrint^i 
of our thoughts. 

I come now to mention other confiderations. 
All that is required by public order, all that is 
of importance to fociety, fome will fay is, that 
criminals may not efcape from the fword of 

juflice J 
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juftrce ; and that an attentive fuperintendence 
may detedt them, under whatever cover they 
feek to conceal themfelves. I will not here re- 
peat the various obftacles which are oppofed to 
the plenitude of this vigilance ; every one may 
eafily forrri an idea of them : But I proceed to 
obferve, That in confidering the aftual ftate of 
Society, * we ought not to forget that religious 
fentiments have greatly diminifhed the tafk of 
government. An entire new feene would open, 
had we only for our guide a political morality. 
It would not then be a few men without prin- 
ciples who would difturb th^ public order ; more 
able aftors would mix in the throng.- Some con- 
duced by mature reflexion, others hurried away 
by feducing appearances, would be inceffantly 
at war with all thofc whofe fortune excited their 
jealoiify. Then indded we fhould difcover the 
many and various opportunities there are of 
doing evil and injuring others. ' All thefe ene- 
mies of public order, being unmolefted by the 
reproaches of confcience, would daily become 
more expert in the art of eluding the purfuit 
of juftice ; and the dangers to which the im- 
prudent e:jtpofed themfelves would not difcou- 
rage the more fkilful. 

It is then, if I may fo fpeak, becaufe the laws 
find men in a healthy conftitution, and in a tem- 
perate ftate, prepared by religious inftrudlion, 
that they can reftrain tl;iem. But were a fyftem 

of 
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of education merdy political, ever to prevail, 
new precautions, and new reftraints would be- 
come indifpenlably neceffary. Thus we Ihould be 
loofed from the mild ties of religion, to have our 
civil flavery encreafed, and our necks bent under 
the hardeft of all yokes, that which is impofed 
by our fellow creatures. 

. Religion, whofe influence fome wilh us to rc- 
jeft, is better adapted than they imagine, to the 
ftrange mixture of pride and weaknefs which 
confliitutes our nature : And for us, fuch as we 
are, its operation is far preferable to that of the 
penal laws. It is not before his equals, armed 
with the rod of vengeance, that the culprit is- 
made to appear; neither is he abandoned to 
their ignorance, or inexorable juftice ; it is at the 
tribunal of his own confcience that Religion ac- 
cufes him. She humbles him before God^ the 
Sovereign of the world, and comforts him in the 
name of a tender and merciful Father. Alas ! 
ye who wifti to refer every thing to private in- 
tereft and public punifhment, How would you 
then deprive us both of our confolation and of 
our true dignity ? But permit me to liften to 
thofe commands which come from on high : Let 
me turn my attention from the menacing fceptre 
which the potentates of the earth wield in their 
hand : Let me account to Him, who is greater 
than them all, and before whom they ihrink to 
nothing. Let me, in Ihort, addrefs myfelf to 

Him 
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Him w1k» pardons, and who, at the moment I 
have oflTended, permits me ftill to love Him and 
rdy <Mi his forgivenefsl Alas! without the 
idea of a God, — without this connexion with a 
Supreme Being, the Author of Nature, we 
fiiould only liften to the mean councils of felfifli 
prudence ; it would only be neceffary to flatter 
and adore the rulers of nations, and all thofe 
who, -in an abfolute monarchy are the numerous 
reprefeJntatives of the authority of the prince. 
Yes, talents, fcntiments, sdl ought to bend before 
Aofe^^ifpenfers of fo much good and evil, if 
nothiing drifts beyond the prcfent life : And 
when once all cringe and fall profliratc,^ — ^when 
there is no more dignity of cfiaratfter, men will 
become incapable of toy great action, and une- 
qual to any degree of moral excellence. 

Religious opinions have the doiible merit of 
rendering us obedient to the laws prefcribed by 
the Sovereign, and of cherilhing in our hearts 
fecrct fehtiments, which fuftain our courage, 
and remind us of xxir true dignity. Such fcn- 
timents, by offering a profpe6l of an ultimate 
period, when all muft return to equality before 
the great Ruler of the World, teach men to 
fliow fubmiffion without meannefs, arid to fcorn 
an abjed humiliation before their fellow mortals. 

The idea of a God at the fame diftance from 

all men, ferves alfo to confoie us for that painful 

fenfe of fuperiority of rank and fortune, which fo 

E conftantly 
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conilantly opprefles us. We rauft tranfport our- 
felves to thofe heights which Religion difcovers 
to us, in order to confider with caltimefs and 
indifference the vain preteniions of fome, and 
the confident haughtinefs of others ; and fuch 
objedts of regret or jealoufy as appeared a Co- 
loffus to our imagination, (brink to duft, when 
we contrail them with the grand profpeds which 
fuch fublime meditations open to our view* 

How blind, then, how indifferent to their true 
interefl, ajre thofe who wifh to fubflitute mere 
political and worldly maxims, inflead of religious 
inftrudions ! How obdurate and unfeeling are 
thofe t00| who imagine they Ihould be able to 
condud men by terror alone ; and who, con- 
tefling the falutary influence of religious opini- 
ons, exped le& from them, than from the ax 
of the lidors, and the apparatus of execution ! 
What (hall we then think of this wretched fy- 
ftcm ? For, if fuch a method of fecuring public 
traiiquillity were even adequate to produce the 
effed. Why ihould we not prefer religious prin- 
ciples, which prevent crimes, to the rigours pf law 
which puni/b them ? Neither do I underftand, 
how thofe who repel religious fentiments, with 
the fame hand wifh to raife fcaffolds. every 
where, and multiply, without fcruple, thofe 
dreadful theatres of feverity : For if men, while 
hurried on to crimes, were only governed by 
blind neceflity, alas! what do they deferve? 

And 
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AxkI if we determine that they (hould perifli as 
examples, we fhould attend at their execution, 
as at an offering, like that of Iphigenia, who 
was facri&ced at Aulis for the falvation of 
Greece. 

Religion poflefles ftill another advantage over 
the laws. They are ever armed for vengeance ; 
whilft Religion, on the contrary, eyen when 
threatening, offers us pardon and felicity. And 
I believe, contrary to the common opinion. 
That man, by his nature, is more conftantljr 
animated by hope than reilrained by fear. 
Hope compofes the tenor of our life, whilft. fear . 
is the effeft of an extraordinary circumftance or f 
a particular iituation. In fliort, courage, or iur 
conlideratenefs, often makes us regardlefs of 
danger, whilft ideas, of happinefs are perpetUr 
ally prefent, and are, as it were, blended with 
our whole exiftence. 

Some may, however, fay. We mean not to 
fpeak merely of the civil and penal laws, when 
we maintain that good public inflitutions might 
be fubftituted for the influence of religious opi- 
nions : It would be neceflary to introduce laws 
of education, which might prcvioufly prepare 
the mind and form the charader. But they 
have not explained, nor can I conjedlure, what 
thefe laws are, that they wifh to diftinguifli from 
the general doftrines with which we are con- 
verfant. Thefe are undoubtedly fufceptible of 
£ 2 different 
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different degrees of perfeftibn; however, be- 
fore inftini6tlng us, iiot only in the fimple and 
real' virtues, but alfo in all thofe that are com- 
plicated arid conventional, fuch dodlrines necef- 
farily become extremely vague, and cannot 
(S±{fi independent of the fuppdrt afforded them 
by the fixed and precife principles of Religion. 
f1te''example of * Sparta may perhaps be cited, 
^here the ftate undertook the education of the 
CTtittns, attd by that means fitted them for thofe 
^extraordinary manners which hiftory has de- 
picted: But that government, aided by all the 
Influence of paternal authority, had only two 
^eat objefts in ^ew, the encouragement of a 
jnartial fpirit, anft the prefervation of liberty. 
Little value was fet on Morality, that fyftem 
which is now become fo interefting amongft us. 
It* was there rendered the lefs neceffary, as all 
their inftitutions tended to maintain a perfeft 
equality of rank 'and fortune, and excluded 
tytty kind of communication with foreigners. 
Iti iQldrt, it was, after all, a religious principle 
which fubjefted the Spartans to the authority 
of their legiflator ; and without their confidence 
in the Oracle of Delphos, Lycurgus had only 
been a celebrated Philofopher. 

Our prefent circumftances are by no means 
fuch as to admit of our being governed by law* 
of education, fupported folely by political prin- 
ciples. In order to make the experiment^ we 

mull 
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maft be divided into little focieties, and by fbmc 
fecret, yet undifcovered, be enable tp oppofe 
iayincible obftacles to the enlargement of fom# 
wd the deftrudion of others of thefe aflbciati^ 
ons : We muft renounce all thofe delires and gra* 
tifications which are the inevitable confequence 
of an increafe of wealth, and the progrefs of the 
arts and fciences. In fhort, and the fad may 
appear fomewhat ftrange, at a period when, 
amidft improvements of every kind, man is be* 
come a very compound moral being, — and when, 
in confequence of this modification of the hu- 
mai) character produced by our living in fociety, 
there is more need than ever of fome great prin- 
ciple which may reach the conmion fpring of 
all the affedions, — at this period, man is to be, 
all at once, reduced to his primitive fimplicity ! 
for, the influence of an education purely civil 
muft otherwise be too narrow to produce any 
happy effeds upon his charader. It may be 
added, that as a political education could not be 
adapted to the people in general, we mud, like 
the Spartans, divide them into two clafles,-*- 
Citizens and Slaves. This obfervation leads us 
tp an important refledion. That in a country 
where flavery was introduced, and where the 
moft numerous clafs of the nation was governed 
by the conftant fear of the fevereft chaftiie- 
ment, one might truft more to the bare influ«- 
eac^ of political morality: For this morality 

E 3 having 
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having then only to regulate the clafs of fo^ 
ciety which confifts of proprietors, the talk would 
become fax more limited : But among us, where 
fortunately all men, without diftindion, are fub- 
jecled only to the laws, fuch extenfive regula- 
tions, ncceflarily require to be fortified and fup- 
ported by an authority fuch as that of religious 
opinions, which may aSed every rank and cha- 
rafter. 

I fhall conclude ray obfervations on this part 
of my fubjedk by another important reflection. 
Suppofing even that the influence of fovereign 
authority were fufficiently extenfive to prevent 
or reprels evil, ftill Religion would have the ad- 
vantage, in one refpeft : It alone inculcates the 
beneficent virtues ; and in the prefent ftate of 
fociety, thefe virtues are indifpenfably neccflary. 
It is not enough to be ftridly juft, while the 
laws of property reduce to bare neceflaries the 
moft numerous clafs of men, and their fcanty 
rcfources are dried up by Ae moft trivial acci- 
dent ! I will venture to affirm, that fuch is the 
extreme inequality eftablifhed by thefe laws^ 
that the fpirit of charity and benevolence con- 
ftitutes ah eflential part of focial order. That 
fpirit is ever ready to relieve diftrels, and, by a 
Aoufand various ways, to communicate fuccour 
and comfort to thofe poor creatures who are 
finking under the extremity of wretchednels. 
But were this fjHrit, the bufinefs of which is to 
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a6t as a mediator between the rigour of civil 
right and the original claims of humanity, ever 
to become extind, we fhould fee all the ties of 
fubordination gradually relax. Were the man 
favoured with the gifts of fortune never to ap- 
pear to the people in the charader of a benefac- 
tor, they would more fenfibly feel the great ex- 
tent of his privileges, and confequently would 
become readier to queftion his right of fuperiori- 
ty. A way muft then be found of moderating 
the power of property, or otherwife we muft pay 
due homage to that religious morality, which, by 
the fublime idea of an exchange between the blef- 
fings of heaven and earth, obliges the rich to 
give what the laws cannot demand. 

Thus, Religion continually comes to the af- 
fiftance of civil legiflation ; it fpeaks a language 
unknown to the laws j it excites that fenfibility 
which ought to precede reafon itfelf ; it ads 
like light and natural heat, — ^it enlightens, ani- 
mates and pervades all : And we fhould careful- 
ly remark, that in fociety thefe moral fenti- 
ments are the imperceptible tie of many parts^ 
which feem to be connected by their peculiar 
relations, but would be fucceffively detached, 
were this chain ever broken. This truth will 
be more fully illuftrated in the following exami- 
nation of the connedion of opinion with mora- 
lity. 

E 4 Whxn 
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When it is propofed to fubjcd men to the 
jobiervance of public order, and infpire them 
with the love of virtue, by isaativ^s independent 
of Religion, thofe who undertake the talk will 
doubtjeft employ two very powerful principles: 
The defire of Praife, and the fear of Shame. In 
(Order to follow my fubjed through all its branches 
I mud ei^amine the different degrees of force thefe 
motives poflefs, and alfo how they can be ap- 
plied. In another work, I have treated of Pu- 
blic Opinion, and its ialutary effeds ; but mj 
prefent fubjed obliges me to coniider it under a 
different point of view. This I ihall be enabled 
to accomplifh, by placing myfelf, as it were, be- 
hind the fcene of worldly affairs. 

Firft then, I remark, that the public opinion 
exerts its influence in a very narrow compaft, 
being principally exercifed on fuch perfons as 
are rendered confpicuous in the world by their 
rank or employment. The public opinion is an 
approbation or cenfure offered in name of the ge- 
neral intereit : It can, therefore, be applied only 
to fuch matters a$ one way or other affed this in- 
tcreft. The private condud of thofe who dif- 
charge the moft important fundions in fociety, 
i&f no doubt, lubjeded to the judgment and fu- 
perintendence of the public ; and this is no way 
furpriiili^, iiace, in fuch circumftanqes, the prin- 
ciples of an individual appear as aq earneft 
or prefage of his public virtues ; But all thofe, 

whofe 
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whofe fole occupation is to receive and fpcnd their 
income^ andthofe who are entirely devoted to diC- 
fipation, and have no connedion with the impor- 
tant concerns of the community, become inde- 
pendent of the opinion of the world ; or at leaft 
they do not experience its feverity, till, by fool- 
ilh extravagance, or vain pretenfions, their 
condudt becomes the objeft of public ridicule. 
In Ihort, a great number of men, who, by their 
obfcurity and mediocrity of fortune, are, as it 
were, loft in the crowd, will never dread a pow- 
er that always feleds its heroes and vi<9ims from 
thofe who are above the comm6n rank. Thus, 
the folitary inhabitants of cottages, difperfed 
through the country, are as indifferent to public 
opinion, as thofe unhappy tribes, who labour at 
the bottom of mines, and pafs their whole lives 
in a dark fubtcrraneous cavern, are to the rays 
of the fun. 

We can then form no comparifon between 
the peculiar afcendency of public opinion and 
the general influence of religious morality. 

Fame can only reward certain rare and Angular 
a&ioDs; and, amongft a nation of heroes, or 
men .in the ftate of perfedion, it would have 
nothing to beftow. Religion has a continual 
tendency to render virtue common ; but the uni- 
verfal fuccefs of its inftrudtions would derogate 
nothing from the value of its benefits. 

Thofe 
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Thofe alone, who appear with fplendour on 
the ftage of life, can obtain the laurels which 
fame bellows. Religion, on the contrary, heaps 
its moft diftinguifhed favours on thofe who de- 
fpife praife, and do good in fecret. 

The opinion of the world always requires 
that talents and knowledge fhould accompany 
virtue ; and thus the love of praife becomes the 
fource and motive of great adions. Religion 
impofes no fuch condition : Its rewards are of- 
fered to the ignorant as well as the learned, to 
the humble fpirit as well as to the exalted 
genius. By animating all men equally, and ex- 
citing univerfal aftivity, it contributes eflfedually 
to the maintenance of civil order. 

Fame, judging only of adions in their ftate 
of maturity, makes no account of our endea« 
vours ; and as the con\petitors behold not the 
palm, till the moment they approach the goal, 
every one muft, at the commencement of the 
career, derive his courage and perfeverance from 
his own ftrength alone. Religion, on the con- 
trary, attends us, if I may fo fpeak, ifroin the 
moment w^e begin to think. She favourably re- 
ceives our intentions, and accepts our mere wil- 
lingnefs; Ihe ftrengthens our refolutions and 
encourages our endeavours : And continually re- 
minding us of proferred rewards, fhe influences 
JUS at all times and in all fituations. 

As 
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As feme can only confer rewards, of which the 
principal value depends on comparifons, contrails 
and competitions, it frequently draws on its fa- 
vourites the envenomed breath of flander ; and 
then they have fometimes caufe to doubt of the 
real value of its favours. Religion mingles ng 
mortifications with its rewards. It affords hap- 
pinefs and contentment in obfcurity ; and as it 
has fufficient treafures for all the world, what is 
granted to fome never impoverifhes others. 

The public opinion is fometimes miftaken in 
its determinations ; becaufe amidft the vaft circle 
in which its tribunal is ereded, it is often dif- 
ficult to diftinguifti true merit and the fplendour 
which follows it, from the falfe glare of hypo- 
crify. Religion extends its influence to the in- 
moft recefles of the heart, and places there an 
obferver, who has a clofer view of men than 
their actions afibrd, and whom they cannot either 
deceive or furprife. 

It muft be confefled, that there are moments 
in which public opinion lofes its influence, and 
becomes enervated, or is guided by a fervile fpi- 
rit : When it feeks to find faults in the opprefled, 
and attributes noble intentions to powerful men, 
that it may without fhame abandon the one and 
celebrate the other : Ah I in fuch moments, with 
what delight do we return to the precepts of 
religious morality ! Thofe independent princi- 
ples, which, while they decide our opinions with 

regard 
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regard to things deferving approbation or con- 
tempt, enable us to follow the didates of our 
heart, and fpeak according to our confcience ! 

Thus, the opinion of the world, whole in- 
creafing influence I have beheld, though it unites 
fo many motives to excite men to illuftrioui 
adions and exalted virtues, can never be com^ 
pared with the univerfal, invariable influence d 
Religion, and thofe moral fentiraents with which 
it infpires men of all ages, of all conditions, and 
of every degree of underftanding. 

Would it be deviating from my fubjcft, to 
notice the illufion thofe are under, who expeft 
fome important advantage to refult from the 
marks of diftindion lately invented in France, 
under the name of Public rewards for virtue ? 
Thefe trivial favours of opinion can only be be- 
llowed on a few Angular adions ; and it might 
be feared, that were thefe inftitutions rendered 
permanent and general, they might turn the at- 
tention of the people from that grand recom- 
penfe which ought to be the chief motive and 
fpring of all that is great and virtuous. Experi- 
enced huntfmen, at the moment when all the 
hounds are purfuing the nobleft inhabitant of 
the foreft, would never permit the pack to turn 
afide and follow any prey that may ftart from a 
thicket. 

The eftablilhments here alluded to, have alio 
the difadvantage of fuggefting a degree of fur- 

prife 
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prife at the appearance of good adions; and 
thus, anjibuncing too diftindlj that they are 
thought rare, and above the ordinary powers 
of humanity. And were thefe inftitutions ex- 
tended ftill farther, they would produce a mere 
fpirit of parade, always ready to languilh when 
applaufe was diftant. It woqld indeed be a great 
misfortune, were fuch a fpirit ever to take 
place of fimple and modeft integrity, which con- 
tains in itfeif its motives and reward. Virtue 
and vanity form but a bad alliance. In that 
cafe, men aft only to be feen ; and of the few 
opportunities they have of doing good, they al- 
ways felcft the mod confpicuous. There is, be- 
fides, a clafs of men, fo ill treated by fortune, 
that it would be a great miftake to habituate 
them to expeft rewards in this life for fiilfilling 
their duty ; as fuch expeftations would be too 
often fruftrated. 

We cannot too frequently repeat, that a refpeft 
for morality muft be maintained, by ftrengthen- 
ing religious principles, which are its mod folid 
foundation. All other extraneous motives derive 
their force from novelty ; and before the period 
when fociety would aftually need to have re- 
courfe to them, it would perhaps have arrived 
at the higheft pitch of depravity. 

I HAVE hitherto only confidered the influence 
of opinion as it is difcovcred in a general and 

public 
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public manaer. But, men alfo privately. mani- 
feft the idea they have popceived of ea9h other 
as individuals. This, ientiment, wjiich- takes 
then the fimple name of ejieenij depends on our 
certain knowledge of the moral charadler of thofe 
with whom we have an intimate correfpondenee. 
Eftcem, in this view, has hot the fplendour of 
reputation ; but as every one can pretenij to it 
in the circle where his birth and occupation 
have placed him, the hope of obtaining; it ought 
to be reckoned among the principal motives which 
excite us to the obfervance of morality. How- 
ever, were we to fuppofe this efteem to be entire- 
ly feparated from religious fentiments, it would 
become like many other advantages, which every 
one prizes according to his own fancy ; for what^ 
ever is derived folely from men, can only have 
a value relative to our connexion with them: 
Thus, though the regard of one, or of feveral per- 
fons, would fometimes compenfate the lofs of pu- 
blic approbation, yet even their efteem would often 
appear inferior to other objeds of ambition. In 
fliort, from the moment every preference, every 
valuation was brought to a ftandard, each indi- 
vidual would infenfibly adopt a particular, book 
of rates j and the accuracy of the appretiation 
would depend on his judgment and forefight. 
But can we imagine, that moral order would be 
fecured, while morality depended on nice and 
arbitrary pomparifons, whofe foundations are 

continually 
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continually changing by the Tarious circum- 
ftances and fituations of life ? The motives which 
Religion prefents are of a very different kind. It 
is neither by confufed contrails, nor intricate 
calculations, that it directs men. It recals their 
Attention to their chief intereft, and alTembles 
them, as it were, around a beacon whofe brilliant 
flames are feen on all fides. Indeed the rules 
which it prefcribes are neither uncertain nor 
wavering, and the advantages which it promifes 
admit of no equivalent. 

It may be further obferved, that a felfilh fpi- 
rit, after comparing the enjoyment of efteem with 
pleafures of a different kind, would not fail to 
reckon the chances which afford a hope of im- 
pofing on men; and amidfl thefe perplexed 
calculations, the paffion of the moment would be 
almoff: always vidlorious. Befides, we might 
afk, What is the efteem of others to that nume- 
rous clafs which poverty fecludes from fociety ? 
What effects can it produce on thofe who fub- 
fift fo precarioufly, that they can never extend 
their views beyond to-day or to-morrow ? The 
advantages annexed to reputation may be con- 
fidered as fo many promiffbry notes, which do 
not become really due till fome diftant term, 
for which the creditor muft wait with patience : 
Knowledge and refleftion are neceflary to make 
us fenfible of their value ; and the greater part 
of a nation will always be fo inconfiderate and 

ignorant, 
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ignorant, as to be incapable of entering into the 
proper train of reflexion. 

If from the lower ciafs of people, we turn our 
attention to thofe of fuperior rank, there occurs 
a remark of a dtffetent kind : That in a country 
where we have the hope of obtaining the moft 
fplendid marks of diftinftion, and where fame 
has power to raife heroes, great minifters, and 
men of genius in every profeffion, we do not find 
that the duties of privafe life are bed known and 
moft refpefted. Mankind, while .uniting to cele- 
brate with ardour great talents and aftions, con- 
fider with indifference the morals and man- 
ners of individuals* They form in their own 
imagination an ideal excellence, confifting of 
whatever can contribute to the celebrity of 
their country, the honour of their nation, and 
the political power of their prince. By habi- 
tuating themfelves to conne<9: every confidera- 
tion with thefe interefts, they become extremely 
negligent of ordinary virtues, and fometimcs 
even conclude that fuperior abilities of mind may 
abfolutely difpenfe with them. Befides, if re- 
putation (hall be confidered as a fuitable reward 
for the moft affiduous labour and painful felf- 
denial, we can never imagine that moderate 
efteem fhould fufficiently indemnify thofe who 
obtain it, for the facrifice of their paffions : Nei- 
ther does it follow, that this fentiment fhould 
give them ftrength to refift the numerous feduc- 

tions 
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tions that ambitious hopes and the chances of 
fortune difclofe to their view. This confidera- 
tion acquires ilill more force in a kingdcmi, where 
the favour of the. prince .is the origin of all di- 
ftinftions, and where fome of tfaefe are fo great, 
as to become equivalent to reputation itfelf. 

To exprefs the matter in a gisneral and com- 
prehenfive manner; I fay. That the efteem of 
men, even when that fentiment feems mod fo- 
reign to Religion, receives, neverthelefs, from Re- 
ligion its principal ftrength, and even originates 
from it. This refleftion is of great importance, 
aad I will therefore endeavour to demonftrate 
its truth. 

Let us begin with coniidering the xiriginal 
principles which, bj the aiTent of mankind, have 
conferred a value on the various expreffions of 
the fentiment of efteem. Thefe principles we 
ihall undoubtedly find to be, a diftind idea of 
the duties of men, with a general and well efta- 
blilhed notion of good morals. But neither of 
thefe conditions can be obtained without the 
aififtance of Religion ; fince the connedion be- 
tween private and public intereft, the only foun- 
dation of a morality which depends entirely on 
ourfelves, is, as has been demonftrated, an im- 
perfect fyftem, and fufceptible of many arbitrary 
in|;erpretations. It is neceflary, then, that our 
fecial obligations fhould be fixed in an authentic 
manner, if we wiih our judgment and fentiments 

F to 
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to be truly expreffive of the relation which ought to 
fubfift between our conduft and moral perfedion. 
Were this moral perfedion only determined bj 
human conventions, — ^were it defpoiled of the ma- 
jefty with which ReUgion in vefts it, reputation and 
fentiments of efteem, which are the pledge aod 
(lamp of good morals, would gradually lofe their 
value ; like coin, which cannot preferve its car- 
rent worth in commerce, after having been nu- 
terially altered in its weight and llandard. But 
how could we alter the eflence of morality more, 
and derogate more from the refped which is 
due to it, than by feparating it from the fab- 
lime moti\'es which Religion prefents, to unite 
it to merely political coniiderations ? 

One objection 1 ought to obviate. It may 
perhaps be faid« that the influence of honour in 
the army leems to be a proof, that reputaticm, 
without the aid of any other impulie, would have 
•Tufficient influence to direct the mind to the end 
propofed. This objectioa does not appear to 
have much force. Honour pretervcs a great 
aiccndency in armies : beciaie amo^g men thus 
adembled« it is impolSbie to eicape tcame, and 
the poniihmcnt incurred by cowirJice, In war, 
the power of authority ind that cf fame exert 
their uniitd foroe. beca;iu"i they :nfl-aeace a fet 
of men en^ jt«c in cne uncerrik:nr. and adu- 
ated by the uu::e ipirir, by :::ein< cf that fingu- 
lar fttbcxviiiu:ivHi. :ersnc\i jcV.Jvt.^w. Thus, in 

the 
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the firft ages of the Roman republid, while the 
army participated more of the air of the City, 
and was not yet familiarized ^to the military 
yoke ; it was only through the fanftion of an 
Iboath, fupported by fentimehts of Religion, that 
the general was able to prevent the inconftancy 
and defeftion of thofe who followed him to the 
camp. Whatever then, at prefent, the power 
of honour may be in armies, whatever influence^ 
it may have in the field of battle, where the ac- 
tors, fpedators and judges are aflembled, and 
need only to praflife, remark and praife one 
particular virtue, we can draw no dedudion from 
it, applicable to the focial relations, which are 
of immenfe extent and diverfity. Befides, mili- 
' tary honour is very far from being averfe to the 
general principles of morality, or to thofe religi- 
ous opinions which are their moft folid fupport. 
For (entiments which depend, in any refpelEk, on 
the idea of making a noble facrifice, would lofe 
great part of their force, if the univerfal bafis of 
our duty were ever ihaken. 

A perfed model is neccffary to fix the admi- 
ration of mankind ; and many opinions which 
may, at firft, feem purely conventional, owe 
their reality to a connedion with fuch an origi- 
nal model. 

An opinion, however, purely focial, and very 

powerful, has refulted from our martial cuftoms, — 

I mean the Point of Honour, when we confider 

F 2 it 
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it in its very Angular acceptation, where a man 
is ready to facxifice his lif? to guard himfelf 
from the flightpft humiliatioii. The rules dicr 
tated by this opinion, indeed, can oply be appli- 
ed amongft equals, and can extejqid their autho- 
rity no farther than to that inconfiderable part 
of ^ nation which confifts of thofe who are wholly 
devoted to the habits of fociety, and entirely oc- 
cupied with comparifons -and diftira^Skions. It is 
one of the ancient appendages of military honour, 
and by direding all its force towards a fingle point, 
it is become a fimple principle, which l^as been 
blindly tranfinitted, and as blindly refpedled. By 
the efFea of a fimilar habit, favages think it their 
higheft glory to pontemn bodily pain, and to de- 
monflrate a degi?ee of gaiety amidft the moll ex- 
cruciating tortures. Can we doubt that their fu- 
pernatural exultations would be weakened, the 
moment they were made acquainted with our moft 
common ideas ? Our Point of Honour, too, which, 
in its exaggerated ftate, refembles their death 
fongs, could not refill metaphyfical arguments, if 
ever metaphyfics became our fole guide in mora- 
lity ; for after having enquired into the motives 
of our moft important obligations, we would 
naturally ^najyfe this fubtile fentiment which 
makes us regardlefs of danger. Yes, if refpeck 
for* Religion were abfolutely deftroyed, — if this 
fimple opinion, which carries with it fo many 
obligations, and defends fo many duties, had no 
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other fupport, the idea of honour would foon be 
weakened ; and our perfonal intereft being gra-^ 
dually difengaged from all reftraint of the ima- 
gination^ would aflumft a charader fo fierce and 
refolute, that our habitual impreffions, and our 
relations to others, would be abfolutely chan- 
ged. 

Permit tne to add another reflexion : It will 
always be eafy to fubjedl men to a governing 
opinion, when they themfelves, and thofe who 
govern them, unite all their efforts to attain the 
&me end. But if this governing opinion be not^ 
like Religion, the general principle of, our con- 
duS, — if it cannot dired us in the different fitu- 
ations of life, it wbuld, in moft inftances, mif- 
lead us; or, at beft, its utility would be only 
partial and momentary. If, with a defign to re* 
medy this inconvenience, we endeavoured to 
multiply thefe opinions, they would weaken each 
other. For, in order powerfully to intereft the 
imagination, it is neceflary that one idea, one 
authority, and one important objeft engage the 
attention. Our fuccefs, in this refped, depends 
on the choice of a fingle principle, whofe influ- 
ence extends to all ; and fuch is the peculiar 
merit o£ Religious Opinions. In the name, there- 
fore, of Reafon, of found Policy and Philofophy, 
Religious Sentiments demand our moft ferious 
refped, 

F3 I 
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• I refuMe my fubjcd by repeating, That efteem 
or contempt, honour or ihame, are fo far from 
being fufficient to fupply the place of the adive 
influence of Religion, that the public opinion it^ 
felf is confirmed, and in a great meafure guided, 
by Religious Sentiments. We would foon give 
way to fubtile reafonings cm the refpeft due to 
the efteem of. the world, were not the language 
by which that is exprefled, united in our minds 
with fomething more venerable than the judg- 
ment of mankind, — were we not early imprefled 
with a facred refpe<% for virtue, by a religious 
education. Soon would we experience, that 
mere worldly confiderations, inftead of affording 
the happieft bafis for virtue and order, confound 
all order, and deftroy every moral diftindion. 
After depriving morality of its principal fupport, 
in vain ihouid we attempt to prop it up by a 
fcaffolding of laws, or by the force of opinion, 
without any guide to dired its exertions.— r-Dif- 
guile and diBimulation would be inftantly form- 
ed into a fyftem, the ftudy of which would be 
indifpenfably neceffasy 1 They would even be- 
come a fail!' and lawful defence, — and would 
elude the moft unwearied attention, the moft 
acute penetilation. Expreffions of approbation 
would then be viewed in no other light than as 
arts ingeriiojifly contrived to prompt the incon- 
fiderate to adls of imprudent difintereftednefs : 
The praife beftowed on generous a&ions would 

thus^ 
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thus, by degrees, lofe its value in the ejes both 
of thofe who conferred and of thofe who recei* 
red it, and might at length become the objed of 
derifion,— -an ironical expreifion of contempL 

But religious principles eilablilh order, and' 
maintain every thing in its proper place. They 
are, in the moral fyftem, if we may be allowed 
the comparifon, equivalent to that myfterious 
force which, ading uniformly through the whole 
frame of nature, retains the planets in their or- 
bitSi and dire^ their revolutions ; yet, while it 
thus maiqtains the general order of the material 
world, eludes the moil careful obfervation of men, 
ib that they can fcarce infer its exiftence from 
its eSeas. 
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CHAP. III. 

ObjcStion drawn from our Natural DiJ^Jkion 1$ 
Goodne/s. 

SOME perfons are of opinion, that man ko 
received from nature a fecret propenfitf 
towards all thatisjuft and good and virtuoua 
ia confequence of this happy inclination, tke 
tafk of the moralift is confined to prevent the 
alteration of our original conftitution : An eaff 
talk, fay they, which may be accomplifhed 
without any extraordinary efibrt, and without 
having recourfe to religious principles. 

It is firft to be obferved, that the exiftencer 
of this excellent innate goodnefs has long been 
a fubjed of difpute, as every aflertion muil be, 
of which we cannot demonftrate the truth, either 
by a priori reafoning, or by appeals to experience. 
It is impoflible for us to determine what are the 
natural difpofitions of mankind; for we have 
no proper opportunities of obferving them, but 
as they are improved, or modelled by education 
and; habit. One or two inftances have been ad« 

duced. 
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duced, of children who have arrived at maturity 
io a foreft : But we know not at what preciie 
age they were left in that folitary ftate, or what 
might have been their difpoiitions, if, when 
brought back to fociety, they had not been 
guided by inftruftion, or reftrained by fear: 
It is not very probable, that man has derived 
from his original nature all the difpofitions 
which lead to goodnefs. It is equally inconiifl- 
ent with his pride and the dignity of his nature, 
to entertain fuch an idea : The extent and power 
of his intelledtual faculties, together with his ca- 
pacity of gradual improvement, plainly Ihew, 
that he is to adt his part under the diredion of 
reafon ; and that he is no lefs diftinguifhed from 
the inferior animals, that are fubjeded to a blind 
and uniform inftind, by the high deftiny for 
which he is formed, than by the capacities with 
which he is endowed. 

Reafon, however, our faithful guide, would 
be incapable of fubjedting us to the laws of or- 
der, juftice and beneficence, were it not fecond* 
ed by a nature proper to receive every noble 
impreffion and fentiment: But this refledlion, 
&£ ^from favouring any fyftem of independence 
or impiety, receives its chief force from religious 
principles. What then is here the natural train 
of thought? We firft attribute to a Supreme and 
Univerfal Being, all the perfections which feem 

to 
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"to conftitute his effence. From this princij^ 
we are led to prefume, that we, his intelligent 
creatures, his nobleft work, participate, in fomc 
meafure, of that Divine Spirit, of which we arc 
an emanation. But, were we ever to imagine 
our confidence in the exiftence of a God, to be 
a deceitful illufion. How could we believe that 
the fortuitous offspring of blind and unguided 
nature ftiould be more difpofed to good than to 
evil? We muft therefore derive our opinion of 
innate goodnefs, from a fecret fentiment, and 
from a complete conviftion of the exiftence of 
an over-ruling Power, the firft model of all pcr- 
fedtion. Since we equally obtain from' that 
Power, thofc faculties which enable us to acquire 
knowledge, to improve by experience, to extend 
bur views into futurity, and to elevate our 
thoughts to God, it often happens that we can- 
not well diftinguilh the exertions of ability and 
virtue, from thofe efforts which depend merely 
on original inftindl ; and indeed, it would not 
at all contribute to our advantage to make that 
diftindion. 

We perceive clearly, that there is a corrc- 
fpondence and a harmony among all the parts 
of our moral nature ; and therefore we can nei- 
ther deny the exiftence of our natural inclina* 
tion towards goodnefs, nor confider that inclina- 
tion as a difpofition which needs not the aid of 

religious 
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religtous principles to ftrengthen it, and render 
it a fuitable guide to condud us through the 
painful journey of life* The produdion of 
wholefome fruits requires, primarily, a favour- 
able foil : This advantage, however, would be 
afdefs without feed, and the labour of the huf- 
bandman, together with die fertilizing warmth 
of the fuB. The Author of Nature has thought 
fit, that a great number of caufes fhould conti- 
nually concur to renovate the produ<^ons of the 
earth; and the fame intention and pl^n feem 
to have determined the principle and. develope- 
ment of all the faculties of the mind. In order 
to difpofe intelligent beings to the love of virtue 
and refped for morality, there ftiould concur, 
not only happy natural difpoiitions, but alfo a 
judicious, education, good laws, and, above all, 
a habitual intercourfe with the Supreme Being, 
from which alone can arife firm refolutions, and 
every animating thought. But men, ambitious 
of comprehending an infinite diverfity of rela- 
tions within the limits of their weak capacity, 
wifti to confine them to a few caufes. The 
truth of this obfervation is every where difco- 
verable ; thus many wifti to attribute every thing 
to education, whilft others, actuated by a fimi- 
lar motive, pretend, that our natural difpofitions 
are the only fource of our aftions and intentions, 
of our vices and virtues. Perhaps, indeed, there 

may 
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may be but one primary fpring in the univerfi^ 
one prolific principle, which may be the fourcc 
of all ; but, as it is at the origin of this principle, 
and not in its innumerable developements, that 
its unity can be perceived, the firft great Dif- 
pofer of Nature can alone be in poffeffion of the 
fecret. In fhort, fince we can difcover, of the 
immenfe mechanifin of the world, only a few 
wheels, we become almoft ridiculous, while we 
make choice fometimes of one and fometimes of 
another, to which we refer exclufively, the caufe 
of the movement and adtion of the fimpleft parts 
of the natural and moral world. 
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OhjeSlions drawn from the Good Condudl of many 
irreligious Men. 

IT may perhaps be thought, after reading the 
preceding chapter, (that I have taken little 
room to treat a queftion on which fo much has 
been written : But if it be allowed that I have ap- 
proached pretty near to the truth, I fliall ne^ 
no other excufe. Refearches after truth, re- 
femble circles traced one around the others 
that which is furthefl: from the centre has ne- 
ceflarily the greateft e^t^nt. 

I will then endeavour, with the fame brevity, 
to examine the objedlion which is to be the fub- 
jedl of this chapter. 

Society, it is f^id, is at prefent filled with per- 
fons, who, to adopt the fafliionable expreffion, 
arc dbfolutely divefled of every prejudice^ who 
believe not even the exiftence of a Supreme 
Being, and yet their condudl appears as regular 
^ that of the moft religious men. 

Before replying to this objedlion, I muft make 
pjje important remark. The detrafters of reli- 

g^ion 
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gion conftandy confound devotion and piety. 
They alfo underftand devotion in an extravagant 
fenfe, which it does not naturally bear, and 
thus gain the advantage, by fetting out on falfe 
grounds. So delicate are the fentiments, and fo 
fimple the external expreffions of true piety, 
that they generally efcape the obfervation of men 
of the world : Few of thofe who fpeak of it 
would be able to defcribe it faithfully. Devo- 
tion is ufually reprefented as confiding chiefly 
in appearances, as delighting in a pompous dif- 
play of auftere obfc rvances, and often fo much 
foured by the feverities and reftraints to which 
ftie fubmits, as to contrad a harlh and glocwmy 
lj)irit, inconfiftent with whatever is mild, ami- 
able, or indulgent : Ih fhort, devotion is fome- 
times blended with hypocrify, and then it be- 
comes a defpicable affemblage of the moft con- 
temptible vices. We need only to glance on 
thefe'two different portraits, and we muft, at 
once, fee that the fentiments of piety which true 
Religion infpires, are of a rational and elevated 
nature. We muft then compare morality, infpi- 
red by this gentle fpirit, with the morals of thofe 
men who are guided only by fuch principles as 
they frame to themfelves. The one of thefe 
furely affords a much firmer bafis to morality 
than the other ; but we might deceive ourfelves, 
were we not to extend our views beyond the nar- 
row circle known amongft us by the name of 

Society. 
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Jocietj. Inthofe narrow and flight connedions, 
which mea form by the intercourfe of idlenefs, 
and by joining in the fame frivolous amufements, 
no qualities are mutually required, :but fuch as 
are fuitable to the circumftances of that inter- 
courfe. The code of laws, by which thefe con- 
nections are regulated, is very brief: Integrity 
ill the tranfadions of life ; conftancy in friend- 
fhip,— or at leaft a certain confiftency of con- 
dud, with a kind of dignity in manners and con- 
verfation, — and in ftiort, general probity, are 
all that is neceflary to form a refpedable cha-^ 
rader in the eye of the world. Compads arc 
(bmetimes formed to maintain the higher vir- 
tues ; but what feems to be generally preferred, 
is a grant of indulgence in favour of certain 
vices, which dd not derange the order, or di- 
fturb men in the quiet enjoyment of their plea^ 
furcs, and which render none unhappy, but pa- 
rents, hulbands, creditors, vaflals, and the low- 
eft clafs of the people. Far diftant, indeed, from 
fuch a toleration, are thofe focial obligations 
which religious morality didates, and of which 
I made a (hort flcetch, when I contrafted them 
with thofe which are impofed by civil laws. 
Thus, until we have reviewed the whole fyftem 
of our duties, and compared them with the lefs 
rigid conventions of fafhionable fociety, v/e can- 
not be able to judge how far the condud of 
perfons difengaged from every religious tie, 

ought 
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ought to be given as an example, and how far 
^ their morality may be iuffident for all the cir- 
cumftances of life. 

But even admitting, for a moment, this fup- 
pofition, we can infer nothing contrary to the 
principles I have endeavoured to eftablilh : For 
all thofe who free themfelves, at a certain agCi 
from the yoke of Religion, have been, at leaft, 
prepared by it to refped virtue. Opinions in- 
culcated during infancy, have a great influence 
on the human heart, even long after our under- 
fianding has rejeded the reafoning on which they 
were founded. The foul, early formed to the 
love of order, and fuftained in the fame difpofi* 
tion by the power of habit, cran never be entire- 
ly diverted of this principle. So that, what<- 
ever opinions are adopted at the period w hen 
die judgment is formed, they continue, in a 
gradual and imperceptible manner, to influence 
the charader and dired the conduct. Befides, 
whilft a high refped for morality is maintained 
by Religion, amongft the more numerous part 
of mankind, thofe who rejed fuch fentiments, 
muft perceive that probity leads to efteem, and 
to the various advantages which depend on it 
Thus a virtuous Atheift merely reminds us, that 
he lives where virtue is refpe6led : His condud 
does not demonftrate the inutility of religious 
principles ; but, on the contrary, it points out 
their indired influence. Methinks I here fee, in a 

beautiful 



beautiful piece of meohanifm, a part detached 
from Its hoId« which however maint^ns its place^ 
by the ftlll fubflftihg force of a general equilU 
brium. 

What I Would you then have need of Religion 
to be an honeft man ? With this queftion, the 
oppc^rs of Religion hope to embarrafs thofe who 
wilh to preferve to morality its heft fuppott. 
The defire of giving an honourable idea of their 
fentiments induces fome readily to reply, That 
they certainly Ihould not need the check of Re- 
ligion, iand that the dictates of their heart would 
be always fufficient to direft them. This anfwer is, 
no doubt, refpeSable ; but for my part, I confefs, 
that I fhould merely fay, that virtue, when be- 
come habitual, has fo many charms, that a truly 
fenfible man would continue to be juft, though 
every religious fentiment were annihilated : Yet 
it is uncertain whether, with a political educa* 
tion, his principles might have been the fame« 
I ihall add, that were he to fall into a ftate of 
miferyand dejedion, which might make him envy 
the happinefs of others, we could not be certain, 
that he would have fufficient ftrcngth to refiik 
fuch a revolution pf fentiments. There are fome 
queftions, of which a juft judgment can be 
formed, only in certain fituations. Thus all who 
enjoy the favours of fortune, have, in confc- 
qucnce of their condition, fewer objedh of envy, 
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and are thcre&re Ids (ahjcSt to temptadaos ; and 
amidft the various comfbrts which fiinoiuid 
them, they can at leifure, coatcmplate the prin- 
ciples of others. 

Were we to fearch among philofbphical wri- 
ters for the chief abettors of thofe new do<SriiicSy 
and were their moral condud cited as aa ex- 
ample, we could not avoid obferving. That a 
retired li&, love of ftudy, and a cooftant halnt 
of refiedioo, muft naturally diSufe a fat- 
nity all over their fentiments; befidea, their 
thoughts being pre-occupied by abftrad and ge- 
neral ideas, they can never experience the paf- 
fions, and can feldom be peribnally engaged in 
thofe ardent purfuits which aduate fociety. We 
cannot then determine with certainty, with what 
degree of finnnefs they would refift tempta- 
tion, if, without any other defenfive arms than 
their principles, and no guide but convenience^ 
they had to combat againil the allurements of 
fortune and ambition, which continually prefent 
themfelves in the courfe of worldly affairs. They 
have alfo, like all inventors and propagators of 
new fjilems, a degree of vanity which prompts 
them to multiply the number of their difciples. 
But how could they have promifed themfelves 
any fuccefs, if, after attacking the moft refpedable 
opinions, they had not endeavoured to prove, 
that their dodiines were not in oppofition to 

morality ? 
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ttorality? fiefides, after having filently fapp^ 
the foundation of out dwelling, it is very necef- 
fery, that they fhould ftipport the edifiee for fome 
time, — were it only while they have With us a 
common habitation, and during the interval in 
which we can judge of the utility of their in- 
ftru£tions : In fhort, being th6 dUpes of their 
own hearts, they frequently imagine, becaufe*] 
they are, at the fame time, irreligious by fyftem, v 
and juft by charafter and habit, that Religions \ 
and virtue have no neceffary union : And fince^ 
in the principal concerns of life, the flighted 
doubt has fome influence on our aft ions. Is it 
rtot poflible, even whilft they endeavour to over- 
throw religious principles, and ridicule them in 
converfation, that they may ftill feek to pre* 
ferve a fecret conneftion with them^ by the pro- 
priety of their conduft? Thus, in the difpute^ 
of princes, and in the quarrels of minifters,^ the 
members of the fame family fometimes artfully 
divide themfelves, in order, at all events, that 
one of their friends may be in each party. 

Thefe different refleftions mufl: certainly be 
taken into confidetation, before we can admit 
the inferences that might be drawn from the 
manners of irreligious men. But, to difcredit 
fuch arguments entirely, it is fufficient toobferve, 
that they are totally inapplicable to the moft nu- 
merous clafs of men. Honeft Atheifts ha.ve never 
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esdfted among the commonalty : Religion com- 
prehei^ds all their knowledge in morality ; and if 
once they were to lofe this guide, their condud 
would be abfolut;ely dependent on chance and 
circumftances. 

It is alfo important to obferve, That, accord- 
ing to the motives which relax the moral prin- 
ciples, there are great differences among the 
various charadlers which attend vicious adtions : 
A depraved man, if poffefled of latent fentimients 
of Religion, will do wrong through weakneis, 
and according to the fucceflive tranfports of his 
p^ffions ; but the^ wicked Atheifl has no fixed 
time of committing crimes ; neither can he be 
faid tp be feduced by opportunities, for he 
fearches for them, and watches them with im- 
patience : He yields not through the contagion 
of imitation, but takes pleafure in fetting an ex- 
ample : He is not a. corrupt fruit, — he is himfelf 
the tree evil. 

Another objedlion has been offered, but of a 
quite diflferent kind. The oppofers of Religion 
point out the contrafl, frequently obferved be- 
tween the condudl and religious opinions of the 
greater part of men. From this oppofition, they 
would conclude that thefe principles are not a 
certain fafeguard. They add, in fupport of 
their argument, that, after examining the belief 
of thofe, who have terminated their licentious 
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lives by an ignominious death, we perceive that 
the greater number confifts of perfons blind- 
ly fubjeded to fuch religious opinions. 

Thefe opinions, no doubt, cannot at all tiities 
completely reprefs the various Tallies of pur paf- 
fions: but it is fufficient, that they' form thie 
moft cfFedtual reftndnts. There have always 
been, tod there will be* vicious and corrupt iticri 
in every fociety, even where religious prin- 
ciples have the greateft influence ; ifor 'they aft" 
not like a mechanical force^ by weights, levers 
and fprings, of which we can exactly calculate the 
power: Neither are they abfolutely modifica- 
ticms of our nature ; but they enlighten, jguide 
and animate us, according to our difpofitions and 
fenfibility, and according to the degree of our 
own exertion in the numerous conflidh which we 
have to fuftain. It would then be evident 
treachery, to attack Religion, by depifting the 
vices and crimes from which it has not been able 
to guard fociety, inftead of fixing our attention 
on all the diforders which it checks or pre- 
vents* '. 

It would be equally wrong to reprefent the 
general languor of Religion, as a proof that it 
has, at prefent, very little influence on morality. 
We ought rather to remark, how great that 
power mull have been, which, even in the de- 
cline of its force, is fl:ill fufficient to contribute 
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fo much to the maintenance of public order. 
We may juftly exclaim^ How valuable muft the 
whole be, fince we receive fo great an advantage 
from a part ! 

The inferences attempted to be drawn from 
the opinions and faith of wretches finking under 
the fword of juftice, is a mere abufe of reafon- 
ing. Since men who profefs Religion, form the 
major part of the populace in every country, we 
muft, among them, necefl^rily meet the greater 
number of malefadlors ; in the fame manner 
that we are fure to find, in this clafs, the greateft 
number of men of a particular age, ftature or 
complexion. If fuch an argument were admit 
fible, to cenfure a religious education, the falu- 
brity of breaft ipilk, might, with the fame reafon, 
be contefted, by alleging, that many fick and 
dyin§ perfons have received this nourifliment. 
Nq common circuraftanccj though even a unif 
verial condition, ought to be confounded with 
a general caufe : Thefe two ideas are abfolutely 
diftinft. 

There are other objedions which equally merit 
at difcufiion j but thefe I fhall place in their order, 
ufter the chapter where I propofo to examine, 
under difFc^rent heais, the influence of religious, 
opinions on our happinefs. It has been, already 
feen, and ,it ,will be more clearly perceived in 
the progrefs of this work, ^hat I do not endea-r 
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vour to elude difficulties : For, before I deter- 
mined to defend, according to my abilities, a 
caufe which I earneftly wifh to render dear to 
mankind, I carjefully ftudied the means : And 
after having fortified myfelf againft the fyftems 
oppofite to my fentiments, I can; with fom^ 
confidence, difclofe the motives which ferve to 
fupportthem. 
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CHAP. V. 

Tbe influence of ReKgims Principles on our Happ^ 
nejs. 

HAVING demonftrated the clofe coiine6lioa 
of morality with religious opinions, we 
have already pointed out one of the principal re^ 
lations of thefe opinions with the public happi- 
nefs ; fince the repofe and interior tranquillity of 
fociety, eflentially depend on the piaintenance of 
civil order,; and the exa6l obfervance of the laws 
of juflice. But the greater part of the happi-^ 
nefs of which we are fufceptible, arifes not from 
our intercourfe with the community. The be- 
nefits of Religion would then be very imperfed, 
were they not extended to our mod intimate fen-r 
timents, and were they unavailing in thofe fecret 
Conflids of different affedions which often agi- 
tate our fouls, and di(lra£l our thoughts. Re- 
ligious principles are far from deferving fuch a 
reproach. What raifes them above every other 
doftrine and legiflation, is. That they equally in- 
fluence the happinefs of individpals and of fociety. 
In order to examine this truth fomewhat in a phi- 
lofophical manner, we muft, for a little, contem- 
plate our moral nature, and attentively examine 

the 
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the origin of the enjoyments and the anxieties 
of our minds. 

Men, at their firft entrance into the World, 
and as foon as their inteliedual faculties are dif* 
clqfedt extend . their views, and live in the fu- 
ture. Senfual pleafures and bodily pain only 
can detain them in the prefent ; but in the long 
intervals between the fufpenfion and recurrence 
of fuch fenfations, it is by anticipation and me- 
mory that they ar^ happy or miferable ; and 
remembrance itfelf is only interefting, in pro- 
portion as it keep^, up . the coniiedion between 
the paft and the future. The influence of the fu- 
ture on all our moral affedlions^ no doubt, often 
efcapes our notice. Let us illuftrate this by fome 
examples : We fancy that the prefent moment 
alone produces . happinefs, while we receive 
praiie, obtain ibme mark of diftindion, or are 
informed of an unexpeded increafe of our for- 
tune ; and when, either in converfation, or in 
our clofet, we are pleafed with a happy flight 
of imagination, or fome difcovery of reafon. 
Thefe, with a number of fimilar enjoyments, 
we call prefent happinefs, though they all 
derive their real value entirely from our con» 
neding them in our minds with tlie profpeft of 
futurity. Indeed, refpeft, applaufe, thofe tri- 
umphs of felf-love, thofe harbingers of fame, and 
even fame itfelf, are acquifitions which educa-r 
tion s^nd habit have rendered precious, by. ex- 
hibiting 
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hibiting beyond them fome other advantage, of 
which they are only the fymbols. Often, in- 
deed, the laft objeft of our ambition, is but an 
enjoyment of opinion, the obfcure image of fomc 
more real poffeffion. We every where fee the 
human imagination occupied with a fucceffion 
of delufive hopes : Future good is always either 
the immediate objeft of our thoughts and wilhes, 
or perhaps, without our obferving it, the reafon 
why we value prefent enjoyments. Thus, ei- 
ther indiredlly, and in a way in which it efcapes 
our notice, or diredly, and with our knowledge, 
all our enjoyments and objeds of -purfuit 
are placed in diftant perfpeftive ; — and, thus, 
though conftantly impofed upon, yet we are 
never undeceived, Enflaved by habit, it would 
be vain for lis to attempt to feparate the real 
advantages depending on opinion, from thofe 
delufive hopes with which they are connededj 
and by which we have been feduced and de- 
ceived, through the whole courfe of life. 

There are few parts of the moral fyftem, which 
agree not with this manner of explaining the 
chief caufe of our pleafures and pains. I am 
very far, however, from thinking that the fenti- 
ments which unite men by the charm of friend- 
fhip, and fo eflentially contribute to their hap- 
pinefs, depend on the fame principles. Every. 
thing is real in the focial afFeftions, fince they con- 
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lift only in the fimple affociation of ourfelves 
with others ; and, in this view, they may bfe 
confidered as, in fome meafure, enlarging our 
own exiftence ; but this intimate participation 
of the good and evil of life does not change the 
efl^nce of thefe affeftions. Friendlhip doubles 
our enjoyments and our comforts ; and, the clofe 
alliance of two fympathizing fouls, fortifies both 
againft every event : But fince we muft always 
remain fubjeded to the fame paffions, futurity 
equally preferves its influence over us, whether 
we remain folitary, or live only for others. 

If our moral nature, however, be fuch, that the 
obje£t of our wifhes fhould always appear at fome 
diftance,— if our thoughts, like the courfe of the 
waves, are ever adlive, and prefling. forward,— if 
our prefent enjoyments have a fecret conriediori 
with thofe imaginary advantages, which always 
terminate in a fleeting fhadow ; in Ihort, if 
every thing be future in the lot of man. With 
what love and refped ought we to confider that 
grand fyftem of our higheft hopes, of which re- 
ligious principles are the majeftic foundation ? 
With what encouraging profpedls, far beyond 
all other views, does Religion prefent us I How 
great, how precious is that univerfal and moft in- 
terefting fentiment, the defire of prolonging our 
exiftence ! Nothing can be fo dreadful to man 
as the idea of eternal annihilation. The total 
deftruftion of all thofe faculties which compofe 
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his being, is, with regard to himfelf, equal to a 
diflblution of the whole univerfe; he ought, 
therefore, carneftly and above all, to feek a re- 
fuge from this overwhelming thought. 

It is, no doubt, according to the natural dif- 
pofition, and in proportion to the influence of re- 
ligious principles on the mind, that men lay hold, 
with confidence, on the hopes and promifes of 
reward offered by Religion. • But when our fu- 
prcme happinefs is the objedl, obfcurity, doubts 
and uncertainty, operate very powerfully : For, 
even in the affairs of human life, the greatnefs 
of the enterprife excites our ambition more than 
the probability of fucce&. To what, then, 
ihould we betake ourfelves, — ^whcre attach the 
flighteft hope, were ever the belief of a God, 
this chief fupport of religious fentiments, entirely 
abolifhed, were men, from their infancy, only 
occupied with worldly confiderations, which are 
as tranfitory as themfelves, and, being thus early 
debafed in their own eyes, fhould ftrive to ftifle 
that innate fentiment which intimates to them 
the fpirituality of the foul ? Thus difcouraged by 
the firft principles of their education, every effort 
being repreffed that might carry forward their 
thoughts, a retrofpedtive view of the paft, by re- 
calling the irreparable lofs, would too ftrongly 
attrad their attention, and the mind, in the 
mean time, could nO' longer maintain the equi- 
librium neceffary for the enjoyment of the pre- 
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fent moment. In fliort, the prefent inftant, 
which is indeed an imperceptible fradion of 
time, would appear as nothing, were it not u- 
nited in our thoughts to the unknown number 
of days and years which are before us : Since, 
then, the ideas of happinefs and duration which 
we acquire by religious principles, are in no re- 
^61 limited, our imagination is never forced 
to recur on itfelf, but feems to be infenfibly loft 
in the immenfe extent of futurity. 

While we purfue the courfe of a great river, 
with an extenfive horizon open to our view, we 
never confider minutely the fandy banks along 
which we pafs ; but when, by changing our fitu- 
ation, or by twilight coming on, the profpeft is 
contraded, our attention is then turned to the 
barren channel before us, though we did not 
before remark all its drynefs and fterility. Si- 
milar to this is our fituation in the career of hu- 
man life. While the great and fublime thoughts 
of infinity elevate our hopes, and exalt our 
fouls, we are but little afTeded by the troubles 
and difficulties ftrewed in our path. But if, up- 
on changing our principles, a gloomy philofophy 
Ihould darken the perfpedive, our attention muft 
then be invariably fixed on the objeds which 
fiirround us ; and we would then, but too di- 
ftindly, perceive the vanity and illufion of all 
the enjoyments of which our moral nature is 
fufceptible. 

Let 
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. Let us then acknowledge the blelfings which 
we derive from religious principles^ By fixing 
our views on the future^ they fave us frcHn pre-' 
fent mifery ; they fotfa, without our perceiving 
it^ the charm of the moral world ; were it pof- 
fible for us to deftroy thexp by cold reafonings, 
a gloomy melancholy would conftantly opprefe 
our minds ; a funereal ftole would appear to be 
fpread over the charms of nature, inftead of that 
robe of light which now embellifhes them. 
There might, no doubt, ftill be fome enjoyment 
of life, during youth, while the pleafures of 
fenfe are fo prevalent as to occupy the greater 
part of our thoughts ; but when the paifions are 
moderated, and the body rendered infirm by 
years or difeafe, — when that period arrives, at 
which moral enjoyments become the chief fource 
of happinefs, In what a deplorable ftate would 
we be, were thofe opinions and thofe hopes, 
totally fubverted, which alone can truly encou^ 
rage and comfort us, and were we deprived 
of that adtivity of imagination, which enlivens 
every objeft our anticipation can reach ? 

Let us then attentively refleft on the various 
unhappy confequences which would inevitably 
refult from renouncing religious principles. We 
would not, in them, merely lofe an imaginary, 
an ideal profpedt of happinefs : We fhould lofe 
at once, whatever ferves, at prefent, to excite de- 
fire, or awaken ambition. No circumfiiance 
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appears indifTerent, while our adions and defigns 
may be fuch as, ia a manner, conilantly to cor- 
refpond with our duty, and while the exercife 
and improvement of our faculties may be con-' 
fidered as the commencement of an exiftence, of 
which the ultimate period lies concealed from our 
view : But when the awfiil period of final diflTolu- 
tion is every where prefented to our eyes, and 
when we approach towards it every moment, What 
illufion could be fo powerful as to fave us from 
utter defpair? Being, circumfcribed within the 
contraded fpace of human life, its narrow limits 
would be fo conftantly prefent to our thoughts, 
that, before engaging in any enterprife, or enter- 
ing on any ftudy, we would be often led to con- 
fider,, how little fuch things deferve, on our part, 
the diligent enquiries and indefatigable applica- 
tion which they demand. Yes, even fame itfel^ 
which is held to be immortal, could no more fo 
powerfully incite us, were we certainly convin- 
ced that it can only grow, rife and fubfift during 
that fhort portion of time, which is, in a man- 
ner^ totally overlooked by our imagination. It 
is. neceffary, that the extenfive and unknown 
regions of futurity, if I may fo fpeak, fhould 
ftill be our country, in order that we may truly 
experience an anxious love of lading celebrity, 
and that ardent defire of performing great anions, 
which is its falutary confequence. 

The 
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The oppofers of Religion ate then, in my 
opinion, much miftaken, v^htn they accufe reli*' 
gious fentiments, of ncfceflarily difgafting Us at 
worldly affairs and pleafures. The notions of 
eternity we receive from thofe principles, are, 
on the contrary, the chief fupport of that inge- 
nious concatenation of hopes tod duties, which 
fo wonderoufly compofes our intelledual happi* 
nefs. 

Religious principles are equally adapted to the 
weaknefs and the perfeftions of our nature. 
They afford us comfort, both under our real 
troubles, and under fuch as arife from an abufe 
of our forefight. But above all, they ate con- 
genial with every thing that is grand and ele- 
vated in our nature. Yes, if men ate animated 
by fublime thought*, — if they refpeft the intel- 
ligence with which they are adorned, — ^if the 
true dignity of their nature can intereft them, 
they will fly with tranfport, to embrace Religion, 
which ennobles their faculties, fortifies their 
minds, and by its fentiments unites them to 
Him, whofe omnipotence aitonifhes their under- 
ftanding. Then, indeed, confidering themfdves 
as an emanation from that Infinite Being, who 
is the firft fource of all things, they can never 
be drawn afide by that perverfe philofophy, whofe 
baneful Icffons tend to perfuade us, that our 
foul, our reafon, liberty, and all our immaterial 
effence, is the mere refult of a fortuitous com- 
bination, 
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bination,— of an accidental harmonj without 
intelligence. 

We have never perhaps obferved, with fuifici- 
cnt attention, the various kinds of happinefs 
which would either be deilroyed^ or fenfibly 
weakened^ were this difcouraging dodtrine evet 
firopagated. 

What then would become of that mod fub« 
lime of all fentiments, admiration^ if, inflead of 
the grand view of the univerfe reviving the idea 
of a Supreme Being, we could only trace, in 
the appearances of nature, a vaft exiftence with- 
out defign, caufe or deftination, and if even 
the ailonifhment which we felt, were but one of 
the fpontaneous accidents of blind matter? 

What would become of the pleafure we feel 
in the progreffive improvement^ and exercife of 
our faculties, — if this intelligence, in which we 
glory^ were only the refult of chance, and if 
all our ideas were produced merely by the opera- 
tion of the laws of motion*^ If out liberty were 
but a fidion^ and if we had not| fo to fpeak^ any 
poflCeiiion of ourfelves ? 

What would become of that adive fpirit of 
curiofity, which excites us continually to obferve 
the wonders which furround u^ and which in« 
fpires us with a defire of penetrating, in fome 
meafure, into the myftery of our exigence, and 
the iecret of our origin ? It would certainly be 
of little avail to fiudy the courie of natttre, if 

H this 
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this fcience could only teach us the afliiding 
particulars of our mechanical flavery. A prifoner 
cannot be pleafed, by drawing a pidure of his 
fetters, or counting the links of his chain. 

But how beautiful does the world appear, 
when we view it as the refult of one fingle and 
great Thought, and when we find every where^ 
the ftamp of an Eternal Intelligence ! And how 
pleafing thus to live with fentiments of aftonifh- 
ment and adoration deeply impreiTed on our 
Jicarts ! 

What a fubjed of exultation are the endow- 
ments of the mind, when we can confider them 
as a participation of a fublime nature, of which 
God alone is the perfeft model ! And how de- 
lightful is the ambition of elevating ourfelves 
ftUl more by exercife, and improving all oar 
faculties ! 

How charming, in fhort, is the contemplation 
of nature, when, at every new difcovcry, we feem 
to advance a flep towards an acquaintance with 
that exalted wifdom which has prefcribed laws 
to the univerfe, and maintains it in harmony ! 
It is then, and only then, that ftudy is truly 
interefting, and the progrefs of knowledge an 
increafe of happinefs. Under the influence of 
the opinions of materialifts, our curiofity lan- 
guifhes, — our admiration is mere inftind,— 
and the fentiments we have of ourfelves are 
altogether fidlitious. On the contrary, with 

the 
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the idea of a God, all is animated, — all is reafon- 
tible and true. Indeed, that truly happy idea 
appears as neceflary to the moral nature of man^ 
as heat is to vegetation. 

It may perhaps be thought, that, in exami- 
ning the influence of Religion on happinefs, I 
have dwelt on feveral confiderations, which arc 
not equally important to all men. There are^ 
indeed, fome more particularly adapted to that 
part of fociety, whofe minds have been cultiva- 
ted by education ; but I wifli not, therefore, to 
withdraw my attention from the numerous clafs 
of mankind, whofe happinefs and mifery depend 
on fimple ideas proportioned to their circum* 
fiances and capacities. 

Thofe who have been left, by the misfortunes of 
their parents j to the wide world, devoid of proper- 
ty, and deprived of the refources which depend on 
education, appear to have the moft prelfing and 
Gonftant need of the affiftance which religious 
principles affords Men of this clafs, condemned 
to hai'd labour, are, as it were^ confined in a rough 
and uniformly barren path,— where every fuc- 
ceediiig day refembles the preceding, in which 
no obfcure hopes nor flattering illufion can amufc 
them. They know that there is a wall of fepa- 
ration between them and fortune; and if they 
carry forward their views in life, they only dif^ 
cover the dreadful fl:ate any infirmity would re- 
duce them tOp and the deplorable fituation to 

H 2 which 
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which they may, at laft, he expofed, by fuf« 
faring cruel negled in their old age. With what 
tranfport then will they, in fuch circumilancea^ 
grafp at the comfortahle hopes which Religion 
prefents I With what fatisfadlion will they leam^ 
that after this probationary ftate, where the 
difparity of ranks and circumftances chagrined 
and diftrefled them, there is a time to fucceed, 
in which all conditions will be equal ! How ji- 
teous would their condition be, were they to 
renounce that fingle fentiment, or rather gene- 
ral idea, which they are not only able to com- 
prehend with eafe, but can readily apply to 
every event and circumftance. — ^ It is God'» 

* will,' fay they to themfelves, and this thought, 
at once, confirms their refignation.— •* God will 

* reward you for it,' fay they to others, on rc» 
ceiving a favour ; and thefe words remind thenv 
that the God of the rich and powerful is alfa 
theirs; and that far from being indifferent to 
their fate, He deigns Himfelf to difcharge their 
obligations. How many other popular expre£> 
fions conftantly recal the fame fentiment of con- 
fidence and confblation ? This continual de» 
pendence of the poor on the Deity, raifes them 
ia their own eftimation ; prevents them from 
finking under a load of contempt, and ofteo 
affords them courage to refill the infolence of 
their haughty oppreffors. What a furprMng 
effect is thus produced by an idea fo fimple ! 

The 
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The moral advantages, of which Religion is 
the fource, refemble the grand bleflings of na- 
ture which belong equally to all men*; and this 
I confider, above all the charaderiftics of Reli- 
gion, to be more particularly the feal of a divine 
hand. The Sun, in the diftribution of his rays, 
obferves neither rank nor fortune : In the fame 
way thofe comforting fentiments which depend 
on the belief of a Supreme Being; and all the 
hopes conneded therewith^ become the proper- 
ty of the poor as well as the rich,— of the weak 
as weU as the powerful, — and can be as fecurely 
enjoyed under the humble roof of a . cottage, as 
in a fuperb palace. Civil laws give a fandion to 
the inequality of poiTeilions, and Religion alone 
fweetens the bitternefs of this hard difpropor- 
tion. 

We could not avoid being touched with juft 
compalfion, were we to fuppofe the greater part 
of mankind deprived at one ftroke of the only 
thought which fupports their courage. They 
would no more have a God to confide their for- 
rows with, — ^they would no more attend His 
ordinances, to implore a fpirit of relignation and 
tranquillity, — ^they would have no motive for 
laifing their looks to heaven : Their eyes would 
be caft down^ fixed for ever on this abode of grief, 
of death and eternal filence. Then thofe con- 
fciing tears, which are (hed from a pleafing per- 
fu^fion, that there exifts fomyewhor^ coQunifera- 

H 3 tion 
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tion and goodnefs, would no more moiflen thei? 
eyes. 

Every ofie muft have beheld thofe veteran foJ-r 
diers, who are fo often feen proftrated on the pave^ 
ment of the fanftuary, ereded in the midft of 
their auguft retreat. Their hair, which time 
has whitened, and their forehead marked with 
honourable fears ; that tottering ftep which age 
alone could imprefs,— all, at firft view, infpiie 
refped j but what emotions do we feel, when 
we fee them lift up and join their trembling and 
enfeebled hands, to invoke the God of the uni- 
verfe, — of their foul and thought ;-— when we 
fee them forget, in this affefting fcene of devor 
tion, their prefent pains and paft fufferings ; and 
when we fee them rife with a countenance more 
ferene, and expreffive of the tranquillity and hope 
which devotion has difFufed through their fouls 5 
Pity them not, in thefe moments, ye who efti- 
mate happinefs only by worldly enjoyments! 
Their looks are humbled, — ^their body trem-. 
bles, arid death awaits their fteps : But thi^ 
inevitable end, whofe very image terrifies you, 
they can fee advancing without alarm. Their 
fouls have approached Him who is good j — ^who 
can do every thing, and whom none ever loved 
without receiving comfort. Come and ccMitem- 
plate this fight, ye who defpife Religion, — ^ye who 
boaft of fcientific intelligeiice, come and behold, 
how Uttle your pretended iaiowledge avails in pro* 

•- moting 
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motiog happinefs ! You muft then either change 
the fate of men, and give them all, if you can, 
fome portion of the enjoyments of lift, or you 
mull refpedt that fentiment which enables theixi 
to repulfe the injuries of fortune. • And fince 
evtn the policy of tyrants has never dared to 
deftroy it, — ^fince their power has never been 
fufficient to accomplifh this favage enterprife; 
Would you, to whom Nature has given fuperior 
endowments, be more cruel, more inexorable 
than they ? Or if by this pitilefs dodrine, yod 
wifh to deprive the old, the lick, and the indi- 
gent, of the only idea of happine6, which they 
can poffefs. Go to thofe dungeons, thofe dreary 
cells, where the wretched ptifoners ftruggle with 
their chains, and (hut up, with your own hands, 
the only aperture through which any ray of light 
can reach them ! 

It is not, however, merely a fingle clafs of 
fociety which derives a conftant advantage from 
re^gious fentiments. Religion affords comfort 
to every one who has fufiered by the abufe of 
authority, by public injuftice, or by various mif- 
fbrtuiies,^<^to the virtuous man who has been 
calunmiated, — ^to him who having once erred, 
has been cenfured with too much rigour ; and, 
in fhort, to all thofe who, being convinced of the 
purity of their confcience^ earneftly feek for a 
H 4 fecret 
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fecret witnefii of their intentions, and an enligh^ 
ened judge of their condud. 

A man of exalted oharadler, endowed with 
ienfibility of heart, alfo ei;periences the necdffitj 
of maintaining in his mind, the conception of 
a Supreme Being, in whom he may concentre 
all the ideas of perfedion which fill his imagi-^ 
nation. To Him he refers thofe ientiments, 
which are inapplicable to the periling objeda 
that furround him. In Grod alone he can find 
an inexhauftible fource of aftonifhment and ud^ 
miration, and with Him only, he can refreih an4 
purify his thoughts, when fatigued by a view 
of the vices of mankind, and of tl^eir perpetual 
and uniform round of pafiions and gratifications. 
In fliort, the happy idea of a God, at all times, 
foftens and embellifhes the path of life ; and by 
means of it, we become delightfully interefted 
in all the beauties of nature. By it every thing 
animated enters^ as it were, into communication 
with us, Tes, the ruftling of the wind, the mur- 
muring of the water, and the gentle agitation of 
the leaves, all excite our refledion and melt our 
fouls, when we difcover in them the works of 
Him whon^ we love, — when we can there dir 
ilinguifli the veftiges of His footfteps, and the 
traces of His intention ; and above all, when we 
confider, that we ourfelves contribute to the dif^ 
play of His power, and the fplendour of Hi| 
goodnefs, 

Piety 
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Piety adds a new charm to the enjoyments of 
friendihip. Our fentiments cannot be circum* 
fcribed within certain limits: Boundlefs, like 
thought, they would be agitated by continual 
anxiety, and we (hould view the revolution of 
years, and the rapid courfe of time, with the ut- 
molt terror, did not thofe beneficent opinions 
which enlarge our views of futurity, come to our 
affiftance. Thus, while we are feparated from 
the objed9 of our affeftion, our folitary reflec- 
tions recal them, as it were, to our prefence ; 
and this contributes more or lefs to our happi« 
nefs, in proportion to our belief of a future exift- 
ence : Then, indeed, the tender melancholy in 
which we are plunged, is changed into a pleafing 
emotion. But you, alas ! above all, you who, 
being timid amidft a buftling world, or diicou- 
raged by difappointments, find yourfelf a folitary 
wanderer on the earth, and partake not of the 
paifions which agitate the greater part of manr 
kind ! you want a firiend, — ^and you only fee 
alliances formed, from interefted views. You 
want a comforter,-— and you only find ambitious 
men, ftrangers to all who have not power or di* 
ftinguifhed reputation : In fhort, you need a 
confident, poflefled of fenfibility, — ^but the adive 
fcenes of fociety diifipate, or at leaft weaken, 
every fympathetic afiedion. But even when 
you have obtained this friend, this comforter, 
»Qd this confident,-~when you are united to 

them 
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them by the ftrongeft and mod tender ties, — 
when you live in a fon, a hulband, or a beloved 
wife, What elfe than the idea of a God, can 
enable you to fupport the dreadful thought of 
reparation ? Ah ! in fuch moments. With what 
tranfport do we embrace thofe opinions which 
cherifh the hope of continuity and duration! 
How gladly then do we lend an ear to thofe 
words of comfort, which are fo perfedly confo- 
nant with the defires and the wants of our foul! 
How horrible is the thought of eternal annihila- 
tion, when aflbciated with the fentiment of 
love ! How can we unite to that gentle partici* 
pation of our interefts and happinefs, which is 
the moft animated charm of life, the inward con- 
viftion, and conftant image of death without 
hope, and lafting diflblution? How (hall we 
offer the idea of abfolute obKvicn, to thofe af- 
fe&ionate minds, who have centered all their 
felf-love, all their ambition, in the objedls of 
their efteem and tendernefs; and who, ha^ 
ving, as it were, renounced themfelves, are en^ 
tirely depofited in the bofom of another, to 
fubfift there by the fame breath of life, and the 
fame deftiny ? In ihort. How could they bea? 
to pronounce, at the tomb which they may one 
day bedew with their tears, the overwhelming 
words, FOR EVER and for ever ! Oh ! horror 
of horrors for a feeling mind ! Oh ! hideous 
gulph, to which, if a man of feniibility (hall ever 

approach 
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approach for a moment, may a friendly cloud 
overfliadow the dark abyfs ! Fears and forrow 
afford fome comfort, when we beftow them on a 
beloved Ihade, — ^while we can mingle without 
griefs the name of a God, and when this name 
is coniidered as the univerfal reftorative of na- 
ture : But were the whole univerfe deaf to our • 
complaints, — ^were the (hades of eternal darknels 
to hide from us the objed of our love, and were 
that endlefs night faft approaching, ready to in- 
volve us in the fame deftruftion,— were the un- 
happy furviver, who holds, as it were, one end 
of the band of union and felicity which death 
has broken, for ever deprived of the hope of re- 
uniting it, — ^were the forlorn mourner, whofe 
mind is entirely occupied with the recoUedioh 
of a beloved objed, unable to fey, * That affec- 
tionate heart is ftill fomewhere ; that pure and 
celeftial foul waits for me ; perhaps calls me, to 
the prefence of that unknown Being, whom we 
have with joint confent adored ;' — and if, in- 
ftead of t^is^ precious thought, we were, with- 
out any doubt or uncertainty, to confider the 

earth as a fepulchre for ever ftiut My heart 

finks within me, and I cannot proceed. Unable 
to contend with fuch dreadful images, nature 
itfelffeems to diffolve, and the univerfe falling 
to wreck, appears ready to overwhelm you in 
^ts ruins. O thou fource of our hopes, fublime 
^dea of a Qod [ abandon not the mo who pof. 

feffe^ 
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lefies fenfibility. Thou art his courage, — ^Thou 
art his defire, — ^Thou art his life. Leave him 
not defolate, but defend him from the afeen- 
dency of that infipid and fetal philofophy which 
would afflid him doubly, under pretence of 
giving him com&rL 

I will make another effort ; and I addre& 
myfelf to you who boail of being enlightened by 
a frefh ray of wifdom«— I am opprefled by the 
deepeft forrow ; a father, a mother, on whom I 
entirely depended, who guided me by their 
counfels, who guarded me with tender folici- 
tude, thefe kind parents have been {hatched from 
me : A fon, a daughter, both my comfort and 
pride, have been cut off from my embraces: 
A wife, my faithful and beloved companion, 
whofe words, whofe adions, whofe very looks, 
were the joy of my life, has vanifhed from my 
arms. A moment of ftrength remains, and I 
cojme to you, profound philofophers, What 
have you to fay ? ' Seek for amufements ; turn 

* your thoughts elfewhere: An eternal abyfs 

* feparates you forever from the objeds of your 

* love; and thofe painful recollections which 

* overpower you with grief, are only a form of 

* vegetation, the laft play of organized matter.* 
Alas I have you ever experienced the force of 
love* and can you coolly pronounce thefe cruel 
words ! Away with your mock confolation, 
which I dread more than all my anguifh. But. 

thou, 
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thou, O daughter of Heaven, loyely and mild 
Religion, what doft thou fay? < Hope, hope; 
* what God gave thee. He can again reftore •/ 
Ah! how different is the language of thefe two 
comforters ? How does the one debafe us ; and 
how much are we exalted by the other ! How 
gricvoufly does the former violate our beft and 
deareft fentiments ; while the latter gently ac« 
cords with every idea that can contribute to our 
happinels ! Mankmd are to ^hufe between thefe 
guides J or, rather they are to judge, if they love 
darkne{s better than light, and death better than 
life. They are to determine, if th^y prefer 
parching winds to the refrelhing dew ; the froil 
of winter to the charms of fpring ; and the bar- 
ren rock, to the faired gifb of animated na- 
ture. 

I affirm, that this world, without the idea of 
a God, would be a mere defert, where men 
would only find a few fafcinating delufionsj 
from which, being fet free by the light of rea- 
fon, nothing would appear all around, but fub- 
jefts of fadnefs and difcouragement. I have be- 
held the vain pomp of grandeur, the dreams of 
ambition, and the allurements of fame; and 
even whilft the illufion was moft dazzling, my 
heart flill fhrunk from it, and was attrafted to- 
wards a more fublime idea, and a more fubftan- 
tial confolation. I have felt that a belief in the 
exiftence of a Supreme Being, diffufed a charm 

over 
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over every circumftance of life. I have expc* 
rienced that this fentiment alone was able to 
infpire men with true dignity : For fuch things 
as are merely perforial, and only tend to raife 
one man a few degrees above another, are of 
fmall value. We have no right to exult, unlefs 
we elevate the charafter of human nature, while 
we exalt ourfelves. We muft confider our na- 
ture as connedled with that Sublime Intelligence, 
which feems to have dignified the *human mind 
with fome of its attributes. Then, indeed^ thofe 
trivial diftinftions which are attached to tranfi- 
tory things, and on which vanity exercifes her 
fway, almoft totally difappear. We then leave 
to this queen of the world her rattle and toys^ 
and feek elfewhere a better portion : Then, vir- 
tue, exalted fentiments, and elevated views^ ap- 
pear the only honours which merit the emida< 
tion of mankind. 
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C H A p. VI. 

The fame JubjeSl continued. Tbe influence of Vir^ 
tue on Happinefs. 

HAVING made it appear that Religion, fo 
neceflary to feeling minds, agrees perfed- 
\y with the moral nature of man, I come next 
to ftiew, that the habitual pradlice of virtue, en- 
joined as a duty in the name of God, is no way 
inconfiftent with our happinefs. And after con- 
fidering this important truth, I will prove this 
dodrine to be perfedly confiftent with what has 
been faid in the firft chapter of this work, on 
the impoffibility of making men attentive to the 
public intereft, by the fingle motive of perfonal 
intereft. 

It cannot be denied that virtue often obliges 
us to conquer our appetites, and ftruggle with 
our pailions. But if thefe conflicts, and the 
viftory which attends them, lead to more folid 
and durable pleafures, than thofe which folly 
and vice prefent, How much are thofe miftakcn, 
who imagine that the temporary and beneficial 

reftraints 
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reftraints enjoined by the laws of morality amount 
to an abfolute facrifice of every enjoyment ? 

If we fix our attention on the various objeds 
of defire which occupy the thoughts of men, w« 
muft at once perceive, that, were they to aban- 
don themfelves to their propenfities without 
controul, they would often widely deviate from 
that (late of happinefs, which forms the objed of 
their wifhes. None of the bleffings which are 
(Irewed here and there in our path, can entirely 
fill the void of life. Do the gratifications of 
fenfe enflave us ? Their duration is determined 
by our own weaknefs ; and we cannot break 
through the immutable limits oppofed by nature^ 
Are we defirqus of the advantages dependent on 
opinion, as honour, praife, and the exterior fplea- 
j dour beftowed by riches ? Soon will we perceive^ 
when we have obtained them, that the charm 
has vanifhed. They are like Proteus in the 
fable, who appeared a god only at a diftance« 
Men have therefore more need than many have 
fuppofed, of an intereft independent of their 
fenfes and imagination ; and this intereft we 
find in the duties religious morality inculcates 
and eftablifiies. 

At all times, and in all circumftances, we may 
have a choice between good and evil. Thu8# 
virtue may be continually in a ftate of adtioa; 
and we find it applicable to almoft every minute, 
and feemingly indifferent^ occurrence of life. 

For 
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Tor virtue alone has the happy power of con-* 
ledling little things with great and fublime fen- 
iments ; and it is virtue only, that can be ac- 
rompanied by that confcioufiiefs of reftitude^ 
vhich, while it is the concomitant of our thoughts 
md adlions, fefems to enlarge our exiftence, and to 
ifford joys unknown to thofe who do not a£t 
rom principle. 

The love of pleafure, vanity, and ambition, are 
>alIions which would foon be extinguiftied, were 
hey not maintained by the continual buftle of 
bciety, which produces new fcenes, and difplays, 
•very rtioment, fome change of decoration. Vir- 
xie, fatisfied with its own profpedls, requires only 
I uniform fucceffion of fimilar fentiments ; and 
low^ever its paths may be varied, the end it has 
:n view is ever the fame. 

When we feek for thofe enjoyments whi^h 
depend on the imaginary advantages of opinion, 
we reft our happinefs on laws didated by others: 
And hence muft arife a difcordancy^ by which 
we will be afFedled with a thoufand painful 
emotions. Virtue has no aflbciates in her coun- 
fels ; Ihe herfelf determines what is right. In 
this refped^ a virtuous man is the moft indepen- 
dent being that exifts ; for it is from hknfelf alone 
that he receives commands, and expefts approba- 
tion. Yes, the obfcurc man, who does good in 
fecret, is more matter of himfelf, than any one 
fcemingly loaded with all the goods of fortune^ 
I who 
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who has need of the tranfient modes of falhion, 
to regulate his vanity, and determine his tafte. 

The trivial paffions, which are diredled to 
worldly ohjefts in fearch of happinefs, lead us 
from one fcene of illufion to another, and the 
ultimate objeds of our deiire ilill appear at a 
diftance. Virtue, on the contrary, carries its 
recompenfe in itfelf. It trufts not for happinefs^ 
to the fuccefs of uncertain events, but to the 
firmnefs of its own refolution, — to the calmncfc 
which accompanies it, and the fecret fentiment 
which precedes it. Recolledion compofes the 
principal happinefs of virtue, whilft worldly 
vanity is tormented by the remembrance of what 
is gone for ever ; and with regard to the violent 
emotion^ of the paffions in general, the paft is 
but a gloomy fhadow, from which proceeds, from 
time to time, forrow and remorfe. 

The intervals which occur between the ftartsof 

violent paffions, are always filled up with (adnefi 

and apathy. It is well known, that, according to 

the laws of nature, ftrong and violent fenfations 

produce languor, the moment the tumult is over. 

Virtue knows none of the irregular emotions^ 

in the enjoyment of thofe pleafures peculiar to 

itfelf, becaufe aU its principles are. firm, and it 

ads, as it were, round its own centre. Befides^ 

it is conftantly inviting us, to fet a juft value on 

that fort of happinefs which is befi: accommodated 

to our powers. It didates its firft laws in the 

bofom 
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bofom of domeitic life, and employs all its ftrength 
to faftain, by the ties of duty, our moft rational 
and fimple affedictfis. 

Virtue is peculiarly ufeful in delivering men 
from the tormenting folicitude of doubt and he- 
fitation, by prefcnting a general fyftem of con- 
dud ; and, above all^ by marking out a decided 
path, which may guide them in their thoughts 
and in their adions. Men who are hurried 
away by their imagination, and who find them- 
ielves always deceived by phantoms^ are ready 
to adorn thofe which have laft efcaped them with 
the moft glowing colours j-^— virtue, on the con- 
tirary, only fets a value on what it poffeffes, and 
never knows regret. It would fcem, at firft 
glance^ that the defires and caprices of the ima- 
gination, cannot be fubjefted to the flighteft re- 
ftraint \ But thefe nimble harbingers of onr will^ 
havd need of a gtiide, and often of a mailer. 
Oui: firft intlinatioDS and fentiments axe general- 
ly feeble and wavering ; and it is efiential to out 
happiiiefs, that the vibrating ftalk from which 
ihey fpring, Ihould be fixed and fiipported : And 
fiich is the ferviee which virtue renders to the 
human mind. 

We difcover no uniformity in the condud of 
thofe who are not influenced by motives of duty. 
Convenience being their only guide, they have 
too great a multiplicity of matters to regulate 
and determine upon every moment. To render 

I 2 >ICifc 
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the tafk of managing ourfelves more iimple, wc 
fliould fubmit to the government of a principle 
which may be readily applicable to moft of our 
deliberations. 

In fhort, virtue has this great advantage, that 
it holds facred the private rights of the difierent 
members o- . the commmiity ; and thus all ite 
fentiments fetm to be united to the general har- 
mony. The paffions, on the contrary, are alr 
moft always hoilile. The vain man defires that 
others (hould grace his triumphs, — ^the proud^ 
Vi^ifhes them to feel their inferiority, — ^the am- 
bitious, that they (hould not impede his career, — 
the imperious, that th^y ihould bend to him. 
The cafe is fimilar with regard to the various 
competitions which arife from an immoderate 
defire of fame or fortune. Every one wifhes to 
go alone in the path he choofes, or, at leaft,. to 
advance before the reft ; and every one being 
occupied with his own intereft, inconfiderately 
prejudices that of his neighbour?* Virtue, folr 
lowing a very different courfe, fears neither 
rivals nor competitors j it does not juftle with 
any one. The road is fpacious, and alt may 
walk at their eafe. Morality is the tie of that 
happy alliance, which connefts men by the £amc 
fentiments, the iame motives and hopes, and 
makes them dependent on that chain or duties 
and principles, which unites the virtues of men 
to the grand Model of all Perfedions. 

Virtttc 



K 
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Virtue guards us from the fhares of fenfliality : 
It checks our blind defires, and is the bafis of 
our trueft wifdom. It protedls not, indeed, our 
interefls of a day, and our momentary pleafures ; 
but it is the fafeguard of our whole life. It is, 
fo to fpeak, the protedlor of futurity, the repre- 
fentative of duration ; and becomes, to the feel- 
ingSj what forefight is to the mind. With regard 
to our private conduft, then, we ought to confi- 
dcr virtue as a prudent friend, taught by the 
experience of all ages, who diredls our ileps, and 
never lets the taper waver, whofe falutary light 
ought to guide us in our courfe. Our tumultuous 
palSons feem each to difpute the honour of 
ruling us without controul. It is therefore ne- 
eeflary that a mailer ftiould affign to each its 
proper limits,— one who may be able to keep 
all thofe petty domeftic tyrants in peace,— one 
who may command immediate refpeft, and dif- 
concert their combinations, like Ulyffes arriving 
fuddenly amidft the hundred kings who had 
taken poiTelfion of his palace. 

Virtue, fome will lay, fevere in its fentiments, 
and aufterc in its forms, might deprive us of our 
greateft happinefs, — ^the pleafure of being be- 
loved. I anfwer, that virtue, in its perfedl ftate, 
has none of thefe charaderiftics, I conlider 
virtue to be a juft fentiment of order, which, 
fiu: from baniihing other comforts, is naturally 
iCQXiducive to them. Thus, benevolence and 

1 3 forbearance. 
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forbearance, fo fuitable to human weaknefs, — ^die 
focial fpirit, fo confiftent with our nature,^— that 
fuavity of manners and difcourfe^ which is the 
amiable expreffion of a heart that feeks to u- 
nite itfelf with others, — all thefe qualities, &r 
from being ftrangers to true virtue, are its con- 
comitants and brighteft ornaments. 

In fhort, to be brief on a fubjed of fqch lati- 
tude, virtue is conneded with all thofe idea? 
which tend to enlarge the mind. It accuftoms 
us, early in life, to weigh confequences, and 
frequently to lacrifice our immediate pleafures 
to diftant confiderations. Of all our fentiments, 
virtue carries us fartheft beyond our prefest 
exiftence, and confequently has die neareft re- 
lation to thought. By virtue, then, man muft 
acquire a knowledge of all his ftrength and 
grandeur. Vice, on the contrary, confines w 
within the narroweft l^nits. It feenis to be 
^ confcious of its own deformity, and fears all that 
furrounds it. It would fix us to a fingle ob- 
jed,— a fingle moment, and would concentre all 
our exiftence in one fmall point. 

I muft add, that virtue, by uniting aU our 
fentiments and adions to a certain motive, ha- 
bituates the mind to ordeiiy and juft apppeheo-* 
fions, and prevents us from Wandering in mi- 
certainty. Thus I have often thought, that, in 
the adminiftration of public afiiadrs, an immonl 
m^n is not dangerous merely by his vices ; we 

may 
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Enay alfb fear, that he is unable to take a com- 
piehenfive view, or to colled his thoughts fo as 
:o dired): them towards any general principle. 
He perceives nothing of the general harmony, 
uid every rule becomes burdenibme to him. He 
can only a6l by ftarts ; and it is merely by his 
verfatility, that he fometimes Aumbles on what 
is right. 

It may then be truly laid, that morality ferves 
as ballaft to our fentiments. Its aid enables us to 
go on in our courfe, without being continually 
agitated by the caprices of our imagination, and 
without being obliged to turn back at the firit 
appearance of an obftacle. 

Thus virtue, whilft it enlarges the mind, alfo 
Bfives becoming dignity to the charader. Of all 
the qualities of men, there is none fo truly re- 
fpectable as that elevation of thought, fentiment 
and manners, fo rarely met with, — ^that majeftic 
:»nfiftency of charader, which truth alone can 
preferve, but which the fmalleft degree of boaft- 
ing or aSedation would difconcert and banifh. 
This elevation of mind refembles not pride and 
iranity ; for it is its higheil ornament, that it 
feeks not the homage of others. The man who 
is endowed with this real dignity, is placed even 
ibove his judges. He accounts not with them : He 
lives under the government of his confcience ; 
ind, proud of fuch a noble ruler, he depends 
not on any other guide. But as this grandeur 

I 4 is 
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is entirely in his own breaft, it neceflarily ceafca 
to exift, when he didlatcs to others what he ex- 
peds from them ; and it can only be reftrained 
within itsjuft limits, by thofe fimple virtues, 
which are of all others the leaft dazzling. 

To the fame principle, men owe that noble 
refpeft for truth, which is the higheft ornament 
of a great foul. To it is owing that happy fim-; 
plicity of thought and difcourfe, which indicates 
a confcience that requires not to be kept on its 
guard. A man who is truly honeft, confiders 
difguife as a detrador, and defires to appear as 
he really is. It is not his intereft to conceal his 
weakneffes ; for thefe, in a generous heart, are, 
for mod part, united to fome good difpofitions ; 
and perhaps franknefs might have become the 
policy of his mind, if it had not been one of the 
qualities of his charafter. 

There is a native beauty in every virtue, which 
delights us without refledion. Our moral fenfe, 
when it is improved by education, is pleafed 
witlj that focial harmony which the fentiments 
of juftice preferve. Thofe enjoyments are un- 
known to felfifti men, who are infenfible to every 
kind of concord, and who merit our contempt 
in one eflential particular : They wifh to avail 
themfelves of that refped which others have for 
order and virtue, without fubjeding themfelves 
to the fame rules, and without candidly declaring 
their intention* In this view, a want of mora-r 

lity, 
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lily, feems to me, a real breach of the laws of 
hofpitality. 

In fhort, talents, and thofe faculties of the 
mind which immediately belong to nature, can 
never be applied to great objeds, without the aid 
of morality. There is no other way of uniting 
the interefts of men, and of gaining their love and 
refped. Honefty refemWes thofe ancient idioms, 
to which we muft accommodate our fpeech, in 
order to be underftood by the multitude ; and 
a language is never well known without habi- 
tual praftice. In circumfcribed fituations, good 
fenfe fomctimes enables us to acquire an afcen- 
dency. There men are taken one by one ; and 
we often engage them by ftudying their charac- 
ters, and proportioning ourfelves to their depth. 
But on a more extenfive fcene, and chiefly in 
public admihiftration, where we muft confider 
men as a colleftive body, it is neceflary to pro- 
vide a tie fufficient to comprehend the whole ; 
and this can only be accomplifhed by the union 
of talents and virtue. When I fee homage paid 
by a nation to virtuous chara<9ters, — when I re- 
mark the almoft inftinftive judgment which affift^ 
in difcerning them, — when I fee nothing loved 
or praifed that is not connefted with pure virtue, 
and noble intention, — I return to my favourite 
fentiment, and I recognife in thefe general emo- 
tions, the ftamp of a Divine Hand. 

Having 
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Having given a flight flcetch of the various 
advantages which flow from regularity of prin- 
ciples and propriety of condud, it may perhaps 
be afl^edy If man may not be attached to mora- 
lity, by the fingle motive of perfonal intereft? 
I formerly mentioned, that I intended to anfwer 
this objedion, which I now do as follows : Vir- 
tue, in its moll improved ftate, fuch as we have 
reprefented it, is not the work of a moment. It 
muft be called forth and ftrengthened by de- 
grees ; but it would be nipped in the bud, were 
we to deftroy thofe Ample opinions which cheriih 
it,— were we to abolifli the <Mily end and motive 
perceptible by men of every capacity, — and were 
we to weaken the fentiments which tend to en- 
courage thofe who refpedl the laws of morality, 
and wifti to promote their cultivation. 

Befides, it is not virtue fingly, but virtue when 
united with its different motives, which contri- 
butes to our happinefs. This is an important ob- 
fervation, and the truth of it may be eafily demon- 
flrated. Employni^nt is generally reckoned the 
mod certain fource of thofe ggreeable impreflions, 
of which our nature is fufceptible ; but its charm 
would vanifli, if it did not lead to fome recom- 
penfe ; if it did not fliQw in perfpeftive, an in- 
creafe of wealth,— the gratification of fi-lf-lpve, — 
a chance for fame, or fome other advantage, of 
which we are ambitious. Vainly is it faid, that 
the exercife of our faculties is itfelf a pleafure. 

It 
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It is only fo, in fo far as it offers to our view a 
train of profpefts fucceeding each other. But 
there muft always be a ftrong motive to urge us 
on to the courfe ; our bark muft be driven on by 
the wind : In Ihort, every kind of labour re-r 
quires encouragement ; though labour, propor- 
tioned to our ftrength, may contribute more to 
our happinefs than floth and idlenefs. This 
truth would itrike us ftiil more forcibly, if wc 
were able to analyze it with fufficient accuracy, 
and to diftinguifh cieaiiy the degree of happinefs 
annexed to adion and employment itfelf, from 
that which relates entirely to the end and mo- 
tive of that adion. 

Thefe refledions are equally applicable to vir- 
tue. We can eaiily perceive, from confidcring 
the effeds of virtue, that it is an excellent guide 
in the courfe of life j and we muft alfo difcover, 
at the iame time, that, like employment, it re- 
quires fome incitement, fome obvious encourage- 
ment, accommodated to every underftanding. 
Religious fentiments afford this encouragement 
to virtue ; and it could not be feparated from 
fuch motives and hopes as Religion prefents, with- 
out deftroying every affinity it has with the hap- 
pinefs of mankind. 

I readily perceive the great advantages we 
may derive from morality ; but I obferve, at the 
fame time, that, in order to follow its counfels 
with confidence and firmnefs, the greater part of 

mankind 
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mankind want that degree of fcience, and that 
power of refledlion, which the ftudy of a mat- 
ter fo complex, neceffarily requires. We, there- 
fore, need fome motive to excite our firft ef- 
fort, — to difpofe us to felf-denial, — and to deter- 
mine us to ftruggle with courage againft the do- 
minion of the prefent moment. 

In fliort, even when, by fophiftical reafoning, 
fome philofophers have thrown the true prin- 
ciples of order and happinefs into confufion, — 
when, by their addrefs, they may lead us to doubt 
of the kind and degree of influence we ftiould 
aflign to religious opinions, — rthe legiflators of a 
nation ought never to liften to their fubtle dif 
ftindions. Metaphyfical fentiments and ideas 
are only proper for ftatefmen, when ufed to defend 
them from the afcendency of fpecious errors, and 
to confirm their refpedl for ufeful truths. But 
a wife ftatefman, in regulating his thoughts and 
aftions, will always employ the moft fimple ideas ; 
nor will he defpife thofe comipon maxims and 
principles, of which time ?-^tber than fcience has 
demonftrated the utility, Thefe may be confi- 
der^d as fo many leflbns, which long experience 
has gradually divided of every thing unfavour- 
able to natural morality, and the innate fenti- 
ments of men, 

CHAP, 
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Of Religious SentimentSy as conneSled with the 
Sovereign. 

THE inhabitants of many nations have fub- 
jeifted their wills to the authority of an 
individual. They have thus erefted a perpcr 
tual monument to the fpirit of difcord and in-^ 
juftice, which has fo frequently reigned amongft 
them. It is true, that they have, from time to 
time, recoUefted their ability of aflerting their 
natural rights. .But Monarchs, aware of their 
inconftancy, have taken care to fortify the fprings 
of authority, by furrounding themfelves with 
(landing armies. They have only left their fub- 
jeds the power of being difgufted with their 
flavery. Soldiers and taxes have mutually fup- 
ported each other ; and by means of their mu- 
tual a6tion, the Sovereign becomes mafter and 
direftor of every thing. With what vaft power 
of difpenfing good and evil is he then entrufted ! 
We mull, therefore, wifh that his mind were 
imptefled with powerful moral principles, pro- 
portioned 
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portioned to the immenfe extent of his duty^ 
But what efFea can morality have, if he believe 
not that it is fupported by a divine faadion,— ^ 
if he confider it as a human inftitution, which 
he has power to break or modify at pleafure ? 
In that cafe^ he will examine, like other men, 
how far his private intereft agrees with that of 
the public, and his condud will depend on the 
refult of this calculation. 

I confefs, that in the elevated fitu^oR in 
which kings are placed, they cannot experience 
thofe paflSions which proceed from our trivial 
competitions: But what a multitude of other 
paffions have they to reprefs ? And with what 
celerity muft that be done, fince they never ex- 
perience con tradition, and are not, like the 
greater part of men, obliged, on fome occafions^ 
to refleiS: deliberately ? Befidcs, thcMigh Sovereigns 
are fuppofed to be fheltered, by their fituation^ 
from the temptation offered by felf-intereft, and 
the defire of fortune or advancement, they are 
far from being diveftcd of every fentiment of 
this kind. They feel thofe emotions towards 
other princes. Thus their envy, ambition and 
revenge become very dangerous, fince, by meand 
of war, they involve all their fubjedts in tbeil' 
quarrels. Then, indeed, were they freed from 
religious ties, they might confider morality as 
an ingenious invention, to render the mainte- 
nance of public order more eafy, and preferve 

that 
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that fubordination which fecures their power ; 
but they themfelves would not acknowledge its 
authority, — far lefs would they take the lead in 
obeying its didates. 

It will no doubt be faid, that a king who pur- 
fues the path of virtue, will be recorapenfed by 
the love of his fubjeds ; but I have already 
fhown, that the influence of public opinion 
would be but very weak, if the moral principles 
which guide that opinion, were not fupported by 
Religion. It fhould alfo be obferved, that elogi- 
lun and applaufe, that kind of homage fp flatter- 
ing to individuals, has not an equal eSed; on 
princes, who cannot, like private men, confider 
this fuffrage as an eamefl: or forerunner of exal- 
tation. By the continual view of the vidories 
and advantages obtained by others, the defire of 
refped and diftindtion is conftantly maintained. 
It may, perhaps, proceed, in fome meafure, from 
the flimulation of envy ; or, at leafl:, from thofe 
jarring intereft:s, and thofe felfifli fl:i:uggles, of 
which fociety alone can be the theatre. Princes 
being without rivals, are not fufceptible of fuch 
imprefiions. The flattery they have fo early 
imbibed, and the partial and interefted praife 
lavifhed on them, render them lefs fenfible to 
merited applaufe than other men. In ihort, 
exaggerated praife foon becomes a dull mono- 
tony, and extinguifhes, by its uniformity, that 
emulation which may be e:^cited by a jufl: degree 

of 
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of admiration and refpeft. It would then be, 
indeed, very dangerous to repofe on the power 
of public opinion, as a check fufScient to re- 
place, in the minds of princes, the reftraining 
force of religious morality. 

I will now make another important remark : 
Thofe who are placed around the Monarch, fre- 
quently miflead his judgment, by the nature and 
tendency of the encomiums they bellow on him. 
The praifes offered to a Monarch, have always 
a taint of flavilh adulation. Thus, in countries 
where the Sovereign is abfolute, a look, a word 
from the Prince, which feems, for an inftant, to 
rflace the diftance that feparates him from his 
fubjefts, delights them ; and their enthufiafm, 
in thofe moments, perfuadcs the monarch that 
it is fufficient for him to fmile, in order to render 
his people happy. Dangerbus illufion, — fad ef- 
fecft of debafement of charafter ! in Ihort, when 
the yoke is rendered habitual, men become plea- 
fed with exalting the power of him to whom they 
are obliged to fubmit : They love to fee theif 
fervile companions multiplied : And as the great- 
er part of them have feldom any accefs to the 
prince, vanity perfuades them, that, by affefting 
to participate in the royal grandeur, they feem 
to contrad: a fort of familiarity with it. There- 
fore, without confidering whether the Sovereign 
will be better able to make them happy, by en- 
larging his territories^ and by acquiring more 

fubjedsy 
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fubje6ls, and confequenHly, fubjedling hii^felf to 
more cares, they extol the conquering warrior ; 
an4 thus invite prince to prefer military glory 
to every other purfuit. As the multitude can 
quickly comprehend this kind of merit, and as 
the gaining of a battle is a iimple idea, readily 
comprehended by men of all ranks and capaci- 
ties, military viftories alone are univerfally ex- 
tolled, and thefe alone are thought fufficient to 
excufe broken treaties, violated oaths, and alli- 
ances abandoned. In ihort, fuch is the abfurd 
extravagance of the praife beftowed on warlike 
achievements, that the tranquillity of the ftate,-— 
the yepofe of the people,— the mild bleffings of 
peace, are no more confidered as the great and ul- 
timate objeds of the fucce&ful toils of the Mo^ 
narch. Hiftory itfelf, often prefents thofe happy 
times, as the days of obfcmrity, which o;ily fer- 
ved to prepare and educate for blood and car^ 
nage, thofe heroes,-^-thafe kings diffatisfied with 
their lot, who became warriors through ambition} 
and to whom, becaufe they were happy in their 
conquefts, fome hiftorians would have us to a0iga 
the hig^eft honours, and the nobleft wreaths of 
fame. 

Thus, the public opinion, and the voice of ver 
liown fometimes deceive Princes, and appear in 
oppofition to thofe moral inftruflions, and thofe 
ancient rules of legiflation, wl^ich point out the 
intereft of the people as the chief ohjeA of the 

Kl Sovereign's 
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Sovereign's attention, — ^which require him not 
merely to feek celebrity by warlike aftions, but 
to enforce thofe duties which become the high 
charadter of Guardian of the Public Welfare, — 
thofe extenfive duties, that are better difchar- 
ged by the fecret labour of paternal vigilance^ 
than by the noife of the drum, and by the in- 
ftruments of deftrudioB. . 

Let us now confider the effed of public opinion* 
on Sovereigns, with regard to the interior func- 
tions of adminiilration alone. Here an efiential 
obfervation readily occurs : The thirft of glory 
is ftrongly felt, when a Prince finds fome great 
abufes to be reformed, and when he hopes 
to make regularity fucceed to confufion. But,, 
when this talk is fulfilled, and nothing remains 
but to preferve the good order which fubfifts, 
the love of fame has not fufficient aliment: 
The virtue of a Prince is then, indeed, the only 
true fecurity of the public welfare. 

It may be poflible for a Prince to regulate the 
affairs of his kingdom in fiich a manner, that 
fearce any thing fhall remain to be done, which 
might diilinguifh the reigns of his immediate 
fucceflbrs. New troubles and fears would then 
be neceflary to awake, in the breads of the people, 
the fentiment of refped for their Sovereign, and 
to reftore the original force and afcendency of 
royal authority. 

We 
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We may alfo, on the contrary, figure a very 
different period, when, by a progreflive degra- 
dation of charafter, the public opinion Ihall 
no more lead the way, and the praifes which the 
enfeebleckvoice of fame refounds, no more be con- 
fidered as a powerful motive of ambition and re- 
ward. Thus, in a country, or in a metropolis, where 
venality becomes triumphant, — where every one 
purfues his fortune by contributing to the intrigues 
and vices of thofe who bellow it, neither regard for 
the real intereft of the people, nor an attention to 
lighten their burdens, would be a fubjed of re- 
nown. In like manner, in a country where 
defpotifm reigns, and the people are accuftomed 
to proftrate themfelves before fuperior power, 
they would acknowledge no other idol. We 
could not there acquire the praife of our cotem- 
poraries, by elevation of charader, — ^by temper- 
ing the exercife of authority with wifdom, and 
by allowing to the citizens that degree of free- 
dom which they may fafely enjoy. Morality, 
then alone, can, at all times, and in all circum- 
ftances, refift thofe revolutions of cuftom and opi- 
nion, of which men *are ever fufceptible, and of 
which hiftory furnifties fo many examples. 

I muft not omit another important confidera- 
tion : Princes, by the elevation of their rank, and 
their influence on the manners of the nation, find 
themfelves in that peculiar fituation, where one 
is rather called to dired the public opinion than 
K 2 to 
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to receive from it inftru£);ion and encouragement. 
We muft therefore wifh that a Monarch fhould 
have fuch principles as flow frona the hearty 
and are founded on reflexion; from fuch 
{entimesits alone, he can, at all timet, derive a 
ftrqngth properly his own, and a due proportion 
of courage, A Princ? mufl weigh his own con- 
dud, a^d decide on his own greatnefs. Sub- 
lime moral principles fhould maintain in his 
heart an ideal model of perfedion, with which 
he may conftantly compare the opinions of the 
world, and the private judgment of his confci- 
ence. 

In fhoTty, and this refiediion will agree, in a 
general way, with the preceding remarks,-*-The 
public opinion,^ when unfavourable, does not al- 
ways penetrate immediately to the ear of the 
Prince, It prevails throughout the kingdom^ 
and wanders around the palace ; but no whifper 
reaches him. Vanity, pride, and every vice, 
find an eafier accefs* The old courtiers alk, 
with indignation. What it has to do there? 
and the humbler creatures, that are fluttering 
about in purfuit of intereft or favour, turn it to 
ridicule. The minifl;er whom it purfues with 
clamour and importunity, makes light of it to 
his matter ; and if it comes to the knowledge of 
the Prince, fome method is devifed to weaken 
the impreflion, by attributing the difcontents of 
which it is exprefiive to private paifions, and 

giving, 
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^ving.tfae taatne of & faS^itms ffirit^ to a juft in-, 
dignatioa a^init vice. Yes, fuch is the unhapp3r 
fate <of princes, that the peace of a ftate is often 
tottering, befoine they tan be informed of the 
fentimeh^ of the people, and difcover the truth. 
Thefe confidefatiohB afford a further ptoof, that 
t&e power of pufaiic opinion can never equal in 
utility, thofe grand pnteiples of morality, which, 
by the aid of reli^ous fentiments, are fixed in 
tbe hearts of meli ; and there dtdate laws and 
eftlbrce their obfertance, without diftindion of 
birth, tank or dignity. 

But if, feom Sovereigns^ we carry our view to 
thofe who fliare their confidence, we fhall, ilill 
more evidmitly^ perceive the abfolute neceflity of 
an active and govttmin^ morality. Minifters, 
deftitttte tof virtue, are more to be feared than 
Sovereigns indifibrent to the public good. As 
they have been but lately elevated above the 
4:u:i>wd, they \kilow belter than the Monarch, hdW 
to talke advantage of the vices $nd palfions of 
mankind; and as they arcclofely conneded with 
fo^iety, and with the different orders of the ftate^ 
titeir corruptions are propagated, and their dan- 
gierdus influence ipreads ail around. .But at 
length, however, attacked by the public cenfure, 
they b^dimie ftill more mifchieVous by the 
^^neiati^ ^hich they adopt to ward off danger : 
S\)r diefp^d5ing of tiieir Mtifices, before the watdi- 
fiil ^ye^ 6f ^e^whxde nation^ they tutn tbek 

K 3 addrefs 
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addrefs againft the Prince : They ftudy and pry 
into all his wcakneffes ; and they artfully en- 
courage fuch of them as may protedt or cover 
the defedts of their own charaders. At the fame 
time, they endeavour to adorn vice with every 
grace that can render it amiable ; and attempt to 
throw an odium on virtue, by reprefenting it as 
auftere, imperious, unfociable, and almoil incom- 
patible with our cuftoms and manners. Thus, 
minifters who are not reftrained by the influence 
of virtuous principles, not only occafion the mi- 
fery of a country while their influence lafts, but 
even poifon the fource of public felicity, by 
weakening, in the Monarch, his fentiments of 
duty, perverting his good difpofitions, and dif- 
couraging, fo to fpeak, his natural virtues. Thefe 
views fuggeft another important obfervation: 
The Prince, after having deviated from the path 
of true glory, may return when he pleafes, to 
the love of virtue and greatnefs. All the avenues 
are open to him, all hearts ready to welcome him ; 
we have an inclination to love and a defire 
to efleem him whom fate has placed at the 
head of the nation, and who appears to us inveft- 
ed with majefty^ derived from a long train 
of anceftors, and crowned with the dazzling 
luftre of a diadem. We adopt, with pleafure, 
any interpretation which can excufe his conduct. 
We impute to evil counfels the faults which he 
bascomnjittedj and are eager to enter with him 

into 
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into a new contrad of efteem and hope. — The 
cafe is very different with minifters ; a like in- 
dulgence is not due to them, for they cannot 
throw the blame on others, as their adtions pro*^ 
ceed entirely from themfelves. Thus, when a mi- 
nifter has once loft the good opinion of the public, 
liis depravity will daily increafe ; becaufe, in or- 
der to maintain his place, he is obliged to re- 
double his intrigues and diifimulation. 

After due coniideration, I am coiwinced, that 
virtuous principles in Princes, minifters, and all 
the powers of government in general, are the 
great fource of the happinefs of the people, and 
the true wifdom of empires. We are apt to de- 
fpife it, becaufe it is not of our invention ; and we 
often give the preference to thofe artifices of the 
mind which lead us aftray, becaufe they are our 
own work. Perhaps thefe artifices may be ne- 
ceflary, after we have loft fight of religious mora- 
lity, our fure and faithful guide, — ^that. companion 
of true genius, which, like it, prefers eafy and 
fimple means. Yes, exalted virtue, like fuperior 
abilities, rejeds thofe refources and inventions 
which derive not their origin from elevation of 
fentiment, or greatnefs of thought ; and whilft 
the firft obliges a ftatefman to refpe£l: honour, 
juftice and truth, the latter enables him to u- 
>nite thefe principles with the juft means which 
*>ftrengthen authority, and with the true glory 
;aad conftant fuccefs of political meafures. In 

K 4 Ihor^, 
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fltbrty whilil the one renders him anxious about 
the interefts of idie people^ the other fhows, how 
their happinefs might infenfibly produce a har- 
mony of interefts and inclinations, bQ^ond what 
has been hitherto known. 

If we now attend to the pri^^te happinefs of 
Princes, we fliall readily perceive, that they are 
in abfolute need of the encouragement which re- 
Jigiou's fentiments afford. Their diftinguiflied 
Itethority cannot but appear to them a lingular 
fwrivilege ; they believe this power fhould extend 
to every thing, and inconfideratdy feek to ac- 
celerate the moniients of 'enjoyment. But, as 
they cannot change the lawof «ature, bythus 
haftily giving way to whatever attrads their 
imagination, they foon reduce themfclves to feel 
the fad languor of indifference, and the oppref- 
fion of apathy. 

Kings, in the exercife of their moral fenfe- 
tions, are cxpofed to fimilar contrarieties. They 
are ;placed, from their birth, on the pinnacle of 
fortune, arid confcquently have never been led 
on from one profpedl to another, nor known tbofe 
igradations through which their fubjefts pafs in 
.thepurfuit of vanity and ambition. AlaSl they ate 
fo quickly obeyed, ^nd their defii*es fo foon.girati- 
:fied, that their appetites and inclinations cannot 
be renewed with fufficient. rapidity, to fill ttpt&e 
irkfomc vacuities which fo often recur. Soon 

would 
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would they arrive at tb^t period, in which the 
fiittire would ireplrefent only ati infipid mon^rto^- 
ny^^duiitiniformity ttf bbjfeaS) Were the ittag- 
nificent viewB which Jteligion ptefents to piety 
obfdurid, anfd were tjhefeto be^onfidered as fai*- 
fetcious illufions, unworthy of ferious attention. 

The ni!i6ierDus duties of a Prince linay, no 
dimbt, become a' gi:»at fonrce of.:grltifk:atio«. 
But it is neceflS^., thit thofe who need neithclr 
fevotw: nor advianeehieht from their feUow-crea^ 
tures, but have every thing at their command^ 
flionld -always oohneift thfeir yariorfs duties with 
that gra«d id^ wWch alone t^n conftantly ana- 
mate their thoughts and ^dions. How much 
would it cqfntributie; to their hiappinefs, to place 
themfelves fometimcai* as it Were, between the 
teagriificent profpeft 6T futurity and this w6rldi 
in which they 'are weary of their own power ! 
and with whatfrefla delight would fuch contempla- 
tions lead them back to the exercife of their au- 
thority ! What pkafurfe then would a Mo^iarch 
feel in that autlaorityv the fource of fo much 
good ! W^dt delight JivkMaM he thus find in itnii* 
tatiftg, more than others can, the divine benefi- 
cence,*^the moift, pleafaht and 'Comfortable of aU 
ideas I And what happt moments for him> while 
confi;:ioirs of the prefenceof thedivineand bounti- 
ful Friend of the hmnstn race, iie can, in the mor- 
ning, treflied on the people he is abemt to make 
happy, and in ^the evening on thofe to whom he 

has 
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faas done good. What a difference between 
thofe delicious moments, whofe influence the 
whole nation feels, and thofe infignificant levees, 
known to none but courtiers, where the Monarch 
only Ihows himfelf, and taftes the dull pleafure 
of feeing fo many men cringing before his very 
ihadow ! what a difference between tfiefe raptur- 
ous inilants, and the vain parmdes, amidft wiiich, 
dazzled by every form of adulation, he can- 
not diftindiy perceive whether he is a Great 
Man, 'or merely a King I 

It cannot be denied, that the more extenfive 
the horizon is, which opens before Sovereigns, 
the more numerous are the duties prefented to 
their refledion, and the more they will feel them- 
felves in need of afliftance»from a power fuperior 
to their own ftrength. They are confcious of 
the difproportion which exifts between the ex- 
tent of their authority, and the means intrufted 
to human nature. They can only maintain 
their firmnefs, by layiqg hold of that myflerious 
pillar, ereded by Religion, — by that fupport alone 
they can confider without terror, that Providence 
has called them to regulate and diredt the deftiny 
of an empire. By meditating with profound at- 
tention on the exiftence of a God, and refledingon 
the influence and various relations of fuch a grand 
idea, Marcus Aurelius difcovered all the extent 
4af his duties, and felt at the fame time both coo- 

xagc 
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rage and inclination to fulfil them. The hap- 
py and conftant agreement of his adions with 
his principles, rendered his reign illuftrious, and 
has made it a lading example of morality and 
wifdom. 

We muft then conclude, That it is to virtue, 
fupported by every fentiment which it imprints 
on the human heart, that we fliould confide the 
facred depofit of public happinefs. Virtue only, 
is always faithful and vigilant ; it, alone, needs 
not the excitement of praife, but, by exhibiting 
to their view fome great example, leads men to 
the knowledge of all that is worthy of their ad^ 
miration. 




CHAP. 
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Obje^idn drawn from the Wars md Commotions 
\ TUhkb ReJij^ious Opinims haw occajioned. 

IStt ALl pfefeiit this objeAiWi in its full fbrc^ ; 
tior will I feek t6 Weakett it. Ev^tyon6 
ktoo#s, with >ei7hat num^rcyas tnirchtefe, durittg a 
lottg feries of. generations, We may reproach thfe 
blind and favage zeal of religious fanatiicirtnA 
No one is ignorant of thofe multiplied ads of 
intolerance which have fuUied the annals of hi- 
ftory, and thofe fcenes of difcord, war, and fury, 
which theological controverfies have excited a- 
mongft mankind. Every one may have heard 
of the fatal confequences which thefe enterprizes 
have brought in their train ; and which even 
the exalted virtues of a great King * have been in- 
fufficient to juftify. In fliort, were we to defcribe 
thofe fanguinary days, in which a difference in 
particular tenets, was followed by a fentence of 
profcription, and the dreadful fignal of the moft 
cruel tortures which frenzy could inflid, it 
would be fufficient to maintain, in all ages, a 

remembrance 
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jememhrance of the fatal abufes which have been 
committed in the name of the God of Peace. 

Thus, enormous tyranny and ferocious en- 
thufiafm have, at all times, afforded caufe of 
triumph to the eager detractors of Religion. Let 
us examine, however, if the inferences whicb 
they wifh to deduce from thofe errors of the 
human mind, are founded on reafon and juftice. 

I need not here remark, that religious opinions 
have often been rather the pretext, than the 
true motive of the unhappy convulfions of which 
they, at prefent, appear to be the fole origin: 
Neither need I enumerate the various political 
advantages, that have proceeded from Religion, 
of which hiflory has confecrated the auguft mo- 
numents. I ihall limit this difcuflion to a few 
fimple refledlions ; and I ihall only call in rea^ 
Jon to my aid. 

Will it be pretended, that by reciting the va^ 
rious abufes of authority, we might prove the 
advantages of anarchy ? Could we decry every 
fpecies of jurifprudence, by recounting the evils 
which refult from chicane ? Should we be able 
to throw an odium on the fciences, by recalling 
all the fatal difcoveries, which are owing to our 
refearcfies ? Would it flifle every degree of felf- 
love and adivity, were we to relate the numerous 
crimes which have arifen from covetoufhefs, 
pride and ambition ? And fhall we then defire 
to annihilate religious fentiments, becaufe fana- 

ticifnx 
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ticiim has fometimes made ufe of them to di- 
ftrefs mankind ? Thefe queftions are fimilar, and 
ihould be all refolved in the fame manner. 
Thus, in all our interefts, and in all oiir paffions, 
we can only diftinguifh right from wrong by fa- 
gacity and the light of reafon ; and we ought 
to beware of confounding mere proximity with 
real identity. 

Fanaticifm and Religion have no connection 
whatever, although they are too often found 
united. Neither the worfhip of the common 
Father of men, nor the morality of the Gofpel, 
which didates forbearance and goodnefs, can 
infpire the Ipirit of perfecution. It muft be at- 
tributed to blind madnefs, like the other errors 
and crimes which difhonour humanity. But 
fince the prefent excefles to which men abandon 
themfelves, do not lead us to confider as a mif- 
fortune, all thofe fentiments of which the cri- 
minal paffions are only the extreme. Why would 
we refiife Religion the gratitude which is its due, 
becaufe fometimes it has given birth to hatred, 
and unhappy divifions ? We Ihould rather re- 
mark, that intolerant zeal is, of all the errors of 
the human mind, the one on which the progrefs 
of knowledge appears to have had the greateft in- 
fluence. In fad, whilft fanaticifm, gradually 
weakened, feems now fall verging towards its 
decline, the common diforderly paffions of am- 
bition, love of wealth, and third of pleafure, re- 
main 
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main in their full force. But what fentiment; 
what predominant idea, has a greater claim to 
pardon for its miftakes than devotion ? By what 
an infinite number of benefits does Religion com- 
penfate the abufes which refult from falfe inter- 
pretations of its precepts! We have already 
fhown that men owe to this fpirit, the (lability 
of public order, and the firm principles of ju- 
ftice : It procures to the indigent, the fuccour 
of charity, — ^to virtue its encouragement, — ^to di- 
ftrefied innocence its only refuge, — ^and to fenfi- 
bility its beft and deareft hopes. Yes, the pure 
fpirit of Religion furrounds us, as it were, on 
every fide. It is the charm of folitude, — ^the 
band of fociety, and the ftrengthener of our in- 
timate afFedions. It lives in us, — ^it animates 
all around us, — and carries our hopes beyond 
our prefent exiftence. Shall we then calumniate 
it? Shallwe endeavour to deftroy it, onrecol- 
leding the tyrannic opinions of a few Priefts and 
Sovereigns, whofe principles and condud we now 
deteft? 

Again, I will alk. Why men would denounce 
a fentence of reprobation againfl religious opi- 
nions, and give as a reafon, that they have been 
the origin of many ancient wars ; while they 
never venture to conteft the importance of com-- 
merce, though rivers of blood have often been 
ihed for a trifling advantage of this kind ? Can 
thofe to whom we may addrefs this queflion, be 

fa 
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ib miftaken irv their judgment^ as to compare a 
few pecuniary advantages, whirfi one nation en- 
joys only at the expence of another, with thofe 
blefflngs whicb are as precious as they are uni- 
vcrfal, and of whicli Religion is the origin and 
fupport ? 

In Ihort, the moft frivolous of all the argu- 
ments that are employed to attack religious opi- 
nions, are thofe derived from certain errors and 
faults, of which the prefent age affords no ex- 
ample. Would we, whilft a fuperb edifice flood 
firm on its foundation, be perfuaded to level it 
vttb „the ground, on hearing a recital of all the 
accidents Its erection had occafioned ? 

Let us then look back with regret, on that 
period of hiflory, in which Religion was made 
the pretext of war and cruelty ; and let us op- 
pofe to that fpirit of intolerance, and thofe fan- 
gttinary fcenes, all the force of our reafon, and 
all the inflruftions of that Religion itfelf, by 
which they pretend to be guided in their blind 
zeal. But, far from laying afide the refpedk we 
owe to thofe falutary opinions which men have 
abufed, I^et us take the advantage of experience, 
as a new defence againfl the deviations of our 
imagination, and the fallies of our paiSons *. 

CHAP. 

• I might have enlarged this chapter 5 but I intend to 
«iake fome general rededions on intolerance^ in another part 
^f'this work. 
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Another Objedtion examined. Itbe Sabhath. 
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IT is not my intention to difcufs tKe various opi- 
nions t^ich hav6 been advanced with r^g^^^a 
tojmrticular parts of piiblie worthip ; npi: do I thinS 
it necetfary to enter iitto tfre difficulties^oppofedtp 
ibme dogmatic notions, which maybe thought ed 
fential by fome, aild corifidered as indiflfcrentby 
others. I ftiean not'to ddmpofc atreatife of cbritrci 
verfidl'tifreology 5* mu<eh lefs do f wiltli'toopj^pie 
the doctrines of onfef Church to.lhofe'of another. 
Ail of thfemcbnn^ca moraHty with t'he* commands 
of a Supreme Being : All of them corifider pubBc 
worfhip as the refpedf ful expreffioh ottoye, arid 
gtatitude towards the Sovereign Author of Na- 
ture. Therefore, thofe who may thinS; that they 
perceive fome defefts in the lyffem or form of 
worlhip adopted in a nation, ought not to ura 
that as an objeftion ^gainff the utility of Rellgi^ 
ous Opinions ; flhce the refiedibns which have 
been hete made dn the Importance of thele Op^ 
nions, may be applied equally Id' tlie ' do<5rinc« 
of all countries, and the principles of every fed. 

L I 
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I fhall, then, notice only one difficulty, which 
equally concerns all the different Religions of 
Europe. 

The eftablifhment of pu))lic worfhip, and the 
neceffity of fetting apart, at leaft, one day every 
week, occafions; fay* the oppofers of Religion, a 
too frequent fufpenfion of labour ; and this injures 
the ftate, by^iminifliing. the relburccs of the 
people. 

It may be^.firft obferved, that fuch .an ob- 
jeSion appiears very trivial, if compared widithe 
great advantages which men derive from religi- 
ous principles. ,. An increafe of wealth can never 
Sand in competition with order, morality, and 
fiappiiiefs. :htit I will fiirther endeavour to 
prove. That, a d^y of reft, devoted to public wor- 
fhip, caniipt injure the political ftrength of a 
country ;. an^ Aat, fo far from being contrary 
jtii tfiemtereiisot the people,. ^ protedsrand fa- 
VQurs themV Siich interefts ever hold the firft 
place in my heart ; and I fhall, therefore, begin 
b^ '.demonftratingy in a few . words, the truth of 
ffiifi laft prbpofition. . 

,*• It would be a miliake to think, that in a given 
Ipace brtiriie, ftlch men as are, by their lot, con- 
ftrain^d to live by the labour of their hands^ 
might.' better their fituation, \y.ere thejr not obli- 
ged, by the precepts of Religion, to reft from 
labour one day in every week. 
"'; '. ' The 
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The more clearly to perceive this truth, let ui 
examine what is the prefent ftandard by which 
the rate of wages is fixed : It confifts not in an 
exaft proportion between labour and its reward; 
Indeed, Were wie to confult only reafon and e- 
quity, I believe no one would venture to fayi 
that the moll fcanty neceffaries of life, are the 
juft price of fatiguing and painful labour, which 
commences at the dawn, and ends not till the 
fetting of the fun ; nor would any one maintain, 
that in the midft of his enjoyments, and in thfe 
bofom of luxurious idlenefs, the rich man ought 
not to grant any other recompenfe to thofe who 
facrifice their time and ftrength, to'increafe his 
revenue, and multiply his enjoyments. The 
wages' of the commonalty have not then been 
fixed by principles^ of reafoning and refleftion : 
They feem to depend on a c6htradt*6f fdrce an^ 
reftraint,— a yokeimpofed by the ^powerful, to 
which the weak muft fubmit. Soon would the 
poflefibr of a vaft domain fee alLhis riches va- 
nifli, did not induftrious labourers annually cul- 
tivate his fieldsj and bear into his ftorehoufe tht 
fruits of their toiL But as the number of men 
without property is immenfe, their own aflent, 
and the preffing neceffity they feel of labouring 
for a fubfiftence, oblige them to receive the 'law 
from him who can, in the bofom of .eafe, wait 
quietly for their fervices. And'it-refiilts from 
this habitual dependence of the pboi* dnr'the rich, 

L 2 that 
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that the wages of the labourers are conftantly 
reduced to the moft fcanty allowance, that is 
to fay, wh^t is barely fufficient to fatisfy, from 
day to day, their indifpenfable wants. 

This fyftem being fettled, if it were poffible, 
that, by a revolution in our nature, men could 
live and pi^cferve their ftrength, without allotting 
every day fomc hours to repofe and fleep, it is 
pertain beyond doubt, that the work of twenty 
l^ours, would be required far the fan;ie wages 
4[M>w granted for that of twelve. 

Now, by a iimilar hypotheiis, were a revolu- 
tion of mpipals to be introduced, and were la- 
l^purers pejrijaitted tp work on the feventh day j 
it is certain, that in a Uttle time,, the labour of 
the feven d^ys would be required of them, at the 
f^me rate now. paid for t;hat of fix. And this re- 
tdu<5tion to thje ftandard would take place by the 
gradual dimiautjion, of the daily wages. That 
clafs of fociety, fo attentive to its own intereft, 
which h^s regulated the prefent wages, not 
according to i:eafon and equity, but according 
to the necdfiyljies of the labourers, would quickly 
difcern, that when a day more was paid for, the 
people co^ld bear a diminution of the feventh 
part of their wages, and ftill remain in their for- 
mer ftate. Thus, though before the change had 
thorougj^y. taken place, all thofe who live by 
labour, would think they had acquired a new 
ijefeurcjCj^yet;^ they would very foon find them- 

felves 
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felves reduced to their former condition : For 
the relations of fociaL order, Are fubjetfted to 
laws, fimilar, in fome refpfeclSj to thofe which 
eftablifli an equilibrium in nature, Where evety 
thing is combined, ranked or pllaced according to 
the immutable law of the proportion of force. 

Thus, men without property, after being for 
fome time deceived, would ftt laft find that they 
had only got an increafe of work by the aboli- 
tion of the Sabbath. As this truth, however, 
does riot naturally appear evident to the mind, 
we ought to confider that Religion has done an 
eflential fervite, in having fecured the moft nu- 
merous clafs of men from a degree of oppreffion, 
on which they would have blindly ruftied, if 
they had been at liberty to make a choice. 

The daily labour of men of that clafs, of- 
ten furpafles the reafonable meafure of their 
ftrehgth, and haftens the days of decrepitude. 
It was therefore abfolutely neceflary, that the 
cuftomary courfe of thefe labours fhould be for 
a time fufpended : But as the people, preOTed 
by wants of^very kind, are ready to be feduced 
by the flighted appearance of advantage, it was 
alfb neceflary to th6ir happinefs, that the inter- 
ruption of their fatigues, being fixed by a reli- 
gious duty, Ihould not appear to them the volun- 
tary facrifice of fortune, and fliould not become 
the caufe of Wgret. In fliort, they are pleafed 
when they think of thofe days of reft, which pro- 
L 3 duce 
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duce a little alteration in their manner of living. 
That alteration is requiiite to preferve them 
from being oppreffed by a continual train and 
repetition of the fame occupations. Thus, were 
it to be artfully infinuated, that the people are 
not fo comfortable on the Sabbath, as during the 
other days of the week, it would be at leaft true, 
that the latter are foftened by the expeftation 
of the former; but there are people fo very 
wretched, and fo bounded in their defires, that 
the moft trifling variety is a fubftitute for hope. 
In my opinion, it muft cheer the hearts of the 
common people, to think of their being once 
a- week dreffed like their fuperiors ; when they 
are abfolute mafters of their time, and can thus 
fometimes fay, — I alfo anii free*, 

^ Thcfc various wfleftions arc very ncceffary iir the place 
where 1 live, fipce labourers have, of late, been allowed to 
work at Paris on Sunday. We fee this publigly pradifcd 
at the new bridge now building over the Seine ^ as if a work 
of mere convenience were in fuch hafte, that the laws fhouM 
be difpenfed with to accelerate its execution. The workmen, 
fay ibme people, are glad to gain a day every week : — Un- 
doubtedly, while they only fee the prelent inftant, they have 
reafon to think fo ; but it is the duty of Government, to con- 
fider, in a more comprehenGve manner, the intereil of that 
part of fociety, whofe views are always very narrow and im- 
perfedl. The Church (hould alfo examine, whether the fud- 
dcn alteration of fo ancient a pradtice, may not give rife to 
an idea, that the fpirit of Religion is on the decline. The 
nations where this fpirit is beft prefer ved, . have always th^e 
^reatefi regard to the Sabbath. 
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I come now to examine thefecond proportion 
which! have mentioned. * : ■ "^ ':r n 

You have clearly fliiewn,fome: will lay, that 
an increafe of working days, would occafion a 
redudion of the price of labour ; we are thercr 
fore entitled to alk, If this refiilt would not fa- 
vour commerce, and <:dntribute, in fome refpeflv 
to increafe the political ftreiigth of thisf-nation b 
We may, no doubt, confider the; diminution o^ 
the reward of induftry, under this point of view ; 
but political ftrength being always a relative 
idea^ and derived from a comparifon 'with other 
ftates, this flrength can never be augmented or 
diminifhed by a circumilance qommon to all the 
countries of Europe. Were any nation, from 
barbarous ambition, to abolifli the day of reft 
eftabliflied by Religion, that abolition might 
probably procure it a degree of fuperiority, if it 
was the only country which had adopted fuch a 
change ; but as foon as other Sovereigns follow- 
ed the example, the ancient proportions, which 
regulate the commercial interefts of nations, 
would again take place. However, fuch argu- 
ments ought to convince us, that fome countries, 
where the intervals of inaction occur oftener, are 
neceffarily under a political difadvantage, with 
regard to others, where Sunday, and a few fo- 
lemn feafts, are the only days of reft prefcribed 
by government. 

L 4 We 
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. Wc may conclude from thcfe obfcrvations, 
that inftead of finding fault with Religion for ap- 
pointing a day of reft, devoted every week to 
public worihip, we ought to acknowledge with 
pleafure, that fuch an inftitution is an ad of be- 
nevolence, extended to the moft numerous clals of 
inhabitants of the earth, the moft deferving our 
confideration and protedion ;*«-from whom we re- 
quire fo much, and to whom we return fo little ;-«^ 
that unfortunate clais, of whofe youth and man- 
hood the rich avail themfelves, but whom they 
too often abandon at that period, when, their 
ftrength being exhaufted, they can only employ 
prayers and tears, as a defence againft wretched^ 




CHAP- 



CHAP/ X. 

Ohfervation on a particular Circumjlance of Pu^ 
blic Worjbip. 

IT is not enough, that the. rulers of a nation 
be perfuaded of the influence of religious 
fentiments on the morals and happinefs of men ; 
they ought to ufe proper means, to maintain 
theif falutary operation ; and of courfe, every 
part of public worfhip becomes of the greatefl 
importance. Educated in a religion, thought 
by fome to approach nearer the original princi- 
ples of Chriftianity, but which has adopted feve- 
ral dodlrines, by no means confonant with the 
Catholic faith, it would be imprudent for me to 
enter on any of the points in which the twp: 
Churches differ. Were I to do fo, no good could 
refult from it, fo much are we difpofed to refcjf . 
to early prejudices, thofe ideas which are con* 
neded with pur intimate feelings andfentiraents,' 
We wifh to judge from a general glance j an4 
though this method indulges our indolence, it, 
^ten leads us afide from the truth. I am of 

opinion, 
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opinion, however, that the minds of the people 
are fufficiently enlightened, to permit me to ad- 
vife the Rulers of both Church and State, to exa- 
mine attentively, If it is not full time to make 
more ufe of the vulgar tongue ; and. If we are not 
warned, by the prefent depravity of morals, to 
alter the manner of performing divine fervice 
in this refpedl. 

It is only during an interval of the grand mafs, 
that the prieft addreffes to the country people, 
fome words of exhortation in their own language. 
It was natural to confider this as the moment 
moft proper to difpofe the mind to refpeft and 
attention. But perhaps the pomp of an auguft 
ceremony, by ftrongly attrading the imagination, 
withdraws the attention of the ignorant rab- 
ble from the importance of other parts of divine 
worfhip. And it frequently happens, in country 
places, that many people go out of church dur- 
ing the fermon, and return at the moment of 
confecration. 

I think that public prayers Ihould always be 
in the vulgar tongue ; and they might eafily be 
rendered interefting and affeAing ; for no kind 
of religious difcourfe can more fympathife with 
human weaknefs ; and as, by prayer, our wants 
and anxieties raife us towards the Supreme 
Being, we might thus make choice of the beft 
^f all bands to win the multitude. 

I 
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I muft obferve alfo, that part of the country 
people, at certain feafons of the year, are only 
prefent at early raafs *, and then they are mere 
onlookers at a religious ceremony. And if 
the pradtice and liberty of working on Sunday 
were more extended, the inhabitants of the 
. country, being entirely confined to the firft mafs, 
would hear neither prayers nor inftrudlive dif- 
courfes in their own language, during the whole 
year. 

Certainly fome alteration ought to be made in 
thefe religious inftitutions, in order to make them 
ferve more efFeftually to fupport morality, and 
comfort the moft numerous clafs of the human 
race. Country people, whofe labour produces 
our wealth, ought to be taken care of with pa*, 
ternal anxiety. And fince they are lefs expofed 
to thofe diforderly paffions^ which are fo preva- 
lent in a metropolis, — fince mild and prudent 
means fuffice to maintain them ixi the habit of 
duty, — ^both the Rulers of Church and State are, 
in fome meafure, anfwerable for the corruption 
of their manners and difpofitions. 

* This mafs is commonly called Lcnv Mafs. 

CHAP. 



C H A p. XI* 

That the idea qfthe exijlence of « God iV, alone^ 
afufficientfupport of Morality. 

HAVING fliown that morality needs a fu- 
pernatural fupport, it may be expeded 
that I (hould explain the intimate relation which 
unites Religion with the obfervance of order, and 
the love of virtue. In order to inveftigate this 
important truth, I fhall follow that iimple and 
natural train of fentiments, which guide the hu- 
man mind in every climate and country under 
heaven. 

It is evident, that all moral legiflation, and the 
entire fyftem of our duties, may be eafily united 
to the fimple belief of a God. 

How infignificant would the univerfe have 
appeared, notwithftanding its magnificence and 
r immenfity, had not its Supreme Author peopled 
I it with intelligent beings, capable of contem- 
pt plating fo many wonders, and of deriving hap- 
I pinefs from them ? But the faculties with which 
we are endowed, — our confcioufnefs of poffeffing 

them. 
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them, aad our liberty to ad^ all announce to u$9 
that we arq united %o a grand combination, and 
we have a part to perform on the vafi ftag^ of 
the world. 

A finall degree of reafon, refembling the in* 
ftind of inferior animals, would have been fuf- 
ficient foir enabling us to take care of the body^ 
and for concentrating us in ourfelves : Mor^ 
would have been unneceflary for fucb a narrow 
purpofe* Thus, when I confider that the mind 
is fufc^ptible of continual improYemient, — wbea 
I fee that men enjoy the power of aflifting each 
other, and of communicating their ideas,-*-when 
I fix my attention on our focial difpofitions, and 
on all the relative qualities which compofe our 
nature ; I cannot help thinking, that we have a 
plan of condudl to follow towards others, and 
that,, in our journey through life, we muft be 
circumfpeiS, having many obftacles to conquer, 
as well as facrifices to make, and obligations to 
fulAl,: 

Men feem, then^ to be led on to morality hy 
the beft gifts of nature, and by all the nobleft 
principles of their conftitution. But it is worthy 
of our notice^ as a lingular concurrence, that their 
wants and their weakneffes are fo direded as 
to contribute to the very fame end. 

What emotions do I feel,, when I refledt on 
the imperious laws to which I am at prefent 
ebtged to fubmit, and, at the fame time, recolle(3: 

the 
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the grandeur and magnificence which I have 
witneffed ? Struck with this contrail, I continual- 
ly raife my foul towards the Sovereign Diredor 
of events ; and, urged by inftindl, as well as by 
rational fentiments, I addrefs my prayers to Him 
alone. The unfortunate, when they obferve 
how little would be fufficient to guard them from 
impending dangers, arid relieve them from pre- 
fent pain, and when they cbtttemplate fo many 
wonders beyond their comiprehenfion, are led to 
implore the commiferation of Him whofe infinite 
power is every where evident But fhall 1 ima- 
gine that the -Supreme Being is only beneficent to 
me, and that I alone am worthy of his notice and 
protection ? While mankind, my fellow crea- 
tures, partake of the fame profpeds and hopes 
with me, how Ihall I venture to feek protedtion 
from thofe evils which 1 myfelf would do to 
others ? How Ihall 1 folicit the blefling of Heaven 
on my undertakings, whilft I endeavour unjuftly 
to thwart the profperity of others ? How ihould 
I wilh to be fet free from the yoke which op- 
prefles me, whilft I exercife the moft tyrannical 
infolence towards my inferiors ? Thus prefent 
difcontent, — ^the fear of futurity, — anxiety caufed 
by misfortunes, and whatever fentiments tend to 
difturb fecial order, aflume another charader, or 
are at leaft fenfibly modified, when men are led 
by their fufierings to elevate their wiihes to God, 

but 
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but dare^not do it with a heait polluted with 
criminal intentions, 

, . Befides. -Pmjr^r, there is another, way of com* 
inunication with the Supreme Being, which 
leads to Moral Virtue : It is the fentiment of 
Gratitude. A man who is convinced of the ex*- 
iftence of an Infinite Sovereign Power, and who 
gtadly connedts his fuccefs and happinefs with 
the divine proteftion, feels, at the fame time, a 
defire to exprefs his gratitude. Unable to do 
any thing for Him who bellows all> he endear 
vours to form an idea of the perfections of the 
Supreme Being, in order to comprehend ithe 
fyftem of con dud moll conformable to the attri^ 
butes of that All Perfed ModeL What thoughts, ^ 
what emotions, at once agitate our fouls, when 
we contemplate the univerfe I We view with 
the deepeil admiratioA, that magnificent harmor 
ny, which is the incomprehenfible refult of an 
innumerable multitude of various powers and 
qualities. Struck with this great whole, in which 
we perceive an agreement fo perfed, we cannot 
avoid confidering the order we difcover, as a 
diftindl mark of the wifdom and defign of the 
Creator : Neither can we doubt that we render 
Him due homage, when we make ufe of the free 
intelligence with which he has endowed us. 
Then, in modelling the flrufture of fociety, 
a work which has been enirufted to us, we Ihould 
endeavour to take into view, thofe ideas of wif- 
dom 
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doin and proportion, of whkh all nature exhibits 
a great example : Then, in eftablifhing the re- 
lations which unite mankind, we fhould carefully 
ftiidy the laws of moral order; and we would find 
them all founded on that reciprocation of duties, 
which fubjefts all our jarring perfonal interefls to 
a regular movement. In fhort^ the idea of a 
God, Creator, Rjegenerator,r and Prefervef of the 
univerfe by invariable laws, and by a fucceifion 
of the fame caufes and eflfedts, feems to point out 
a univerfal morality, — which, like the unknown 
^ings which a<5hiiate the natural world, may be, 
w it were, the necefTa-ry tie ot this fucccflion of 
intelligent beings, who, always pofTefTed of the 
iame pailionsy pa& and repafs on the earth,->-M:o 
feek after, or to fhun, — ^to affift, or to hurt each 
xStber, accordkig to the degree of their fociial 
union, and according to the ^ifdom or impniK 
priety of the principles which direft their opi- 
nions. 

: The attentive ftudy of human nature ought 
to confirm us in the fentiments here advanced. 
When we confider the prodigious difference 
which exifls among the minds and characters of 
men, and when we refledt how far this difference 
may be carried, by the degree of improvement 
of which fome are fufceptible, — ^we cannot con- 
template fuch a conflitution, without being in- 
duced to think that the counterpoife of thele 
extraordinary means of force and ufurpation mufl 

proceed 
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proceed from reafon,-^from that lingular autho- 
rity which alone can eftablifli among mankind 
the t^elations of juftice and propriety, and render 
them capable of maintaining an equilibrium a- 
midft fo many difparities. Thus, refpeft for mora^ 
lity feems evidently to be a part of the general 
plan and primitive idea of the Supreme Difpofet 
of the univerfe* What happinefs then muft we 
find in a perfuafion, that the cultivation of virtue, 
and the obfervance of otder, afford the means of 
pleafing our Divine Benefador ! It is by that a^ 
lone^ we Can hope to concur^ however feebly, in 
the execution, of his grand defigns; Surround* 
ed with fo many blefflngs, and fo many figns of 
a particular protedion, How highly ought we 
to value this means of communication with the 
Sovereign Author of our exiftence ? Thus then, 
the homage of gratitude and adoration which ' 
we reader to the Deity, leads us to refpeft the 
laws of morality ; aihd this fentiment, in its turn, . 
continually maintains in our minds, the idea of ' 
a Supreme Being. 

Independent of the refledions which have been 
juft offered, morality, confidered in all its ex- 
tent, requires to be ftrengthened by that difpoii- 
tion of the foul, which interefts us in the happi- 
nefs of others ;, and it is in one of the mod glo- 
rious perfedions of the Deity, that we find the 
firil model of this precious ientiment. We muft 
either affert that our exiftence proceeds from no 

M caufe, 
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caufe, or a^miftt^i^trw^ owe it to Xi^i^ goqdnejs^ of 
a Supreme B^<^mg« Life» fame will fay, is only 
a inixtpre of pains and;pleafures : But we ought 
candidly to:allQW,that^^.momentSy in which 
life .appe^nj no beaefity do very feldom occun 
Ip Youth,. thj^t period which fo many.never fur- 
pafs, cxifteflijce \% ponfidered as the gte^tdjjof all 
bleflings. ^ The other feafons of life offer pl^a- 
fur<e^, which,. thpug|i lefs an^niated, agree betgter 
with the proigf qfs. p£ our underftanding, . ^d the 
increafe of (pjrexperiew?, , 

.The opporfejT&pf.ReligiQijj.in ordei: to diyeft 
us of gratitude,, fometimes aik, Who would ac- 
cept of life, on condition ,of rumUi^g .qver the 
fame career ,*a fecond time^ and retufoUigftep 
by ftep, in the fame tracjk?. But in gi^fwering 
this queilion, we cannot fej^,, a juft value on the 
benefits wbicl^ we have r^eiyed ; for when we 
take^ a retrofpe(^ve view of life, we feq it ftnp* 
ped of its two principal ornaments, curiqfity and 
bt^e. It.was not, however, in this ilate,. that 
it was received and enjoyed by us. 

jPerfaaps, our fancy cannot replace us in that 
fituatioff where imagination conftituted our plea- 
fure ; its effe^ is too flight to make an impref* 
fion OQ the . memory. But ftill we may be 
convinced thgf a degree. of happinefs is attached 
to our e^iftence, b^caufe we look forward with 
terror to the Rioment when we ihall be forced 
to reoounce. it. Now, as this happine& is com-^ 

pofed 
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pofed not only of preifent pleafutes, but alfo of 
all thofe which we anticipate, We ckilnot judge 
properly of the valiie of life, when this future 
profped: is only prefented to us under the form 
ofthepaft: For we cannot duly appreciate, in 
our languifhirig recoliedlion, that whicji welbvild 
in the moment oif hope. / 

Phyfical evils are ntither thfe end, nor ihe cofk- 
dition of our liatufrfe : ' TKey are Accidental to if/ 
Thfe happineis ' bf infancy, Whicli '.difpfays the 
work *bf the Deity* in ' its ' primitive ' purity, Evi- 
dently points out"die*gbodriefs/df a Supreriie 
Bein^; Taild hbw can we doubt, that We ow6" 
our ori^ii to a beiievdlent ' defigti> 'finee a'dcfijcfe 
of happlnefe h^ befeh given us, fo; ferve as the 
motive bf all bur;a6tipn.g ? Alas I We^ would tav^ 
had'a bettfeV bplnidrf of life, hadt we not'cbrriiptT" 
ed'it^' t)lb4lutes^'b^artm^^ fehtiments, wiiiclr' 
we 'have fiibftitu'te^ intlead of nkttfre,— haidiiira^ 
not overlooked fb' ' many ' realities^. * ana . devoted 
ourfelVes to tWpurtuits of pride'^nff Vanity; had 
we hot) inftead o'f coriitrib'uttng lo each others 
happinefs,* beeii pxinclpally occupied* in making 
others fitbmit- to us T Some troubles, ho doubt, 
are blefided "with" bur 'woaarous'exiftehce j but 
frdm what'a multitude of others are we exempt- 
ed I Let lis then cherifh' thofe exalted fentimenis ^ 
wtiich elevate the mind, and fortify us againft 
envy and difcontent, 

M2 It 
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It is only frpm the coniideration of detached 
events, and in peculiar circumllances, that we can 
raife ^y dpulj^ts about the goodnefs of God ; but 
his uniyerial goodnefs is ever dilcoverable, when 
we conned th^ particulars which give us pain, 
witli that great whole of which they are a part. 
We then find that the misfortunes with which 
w^ are fo.much ofiended, are a fimple appendage 
to a iyfteip, w)^ere all the charaders of a benefi- 
cent intelligj?npc may be. evidently traced. We 
ought, fiiefelbrey carefo^ look intp.the in- 
tentipqj. joif , thp Author pf , Nature, in this vaft 
ftnidure, in which His power and wifdom are 
every whejre difplayed ; and iiich contemplations 
wiU always lead us to fentiments of refped and 
gratitude. Thisiimple idea is very extenfive in 
its application* Above all, it affords us confola- 
tion under th^ afflidions incident to human life. 
He, who thinks in this manner, can fay to him- 
felf : ' The tranfitory evil to. which I am fub- 

* Jeded, is jperhaps one of the inevitable effeds 
^ ofthisunivedal harmony , ---the moft noble and 
' the moft extehfiye of all conceptions* Thus, 
^ in the moments when I bewail my fate, I ought 
^ hot to think myfelf foriaken ; I ought not to 
' accufe Him, whofe infinite wifiiom is prefent 

* to my view,— -Him, whofe general laws I have 
^ £o often admired, as the certain exprefiion of 

* real goodnefs.* 

It 
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It is in vain, fome will fay, to caH our atten- 
tion to thefe confiderations : We only remafk, 
that' our happinefs in this world, is, at leaft, 
greatly inferior to the degree of felicity which 
our imagination can eafily reprefent;' and we 
cannot perceive, in fach an arrangement, that 
union of perfeftions, which ought to be the at- 
tribute of a Supreme Being* 

This objedion is prefentcd under various forms 
by the oppofers of Religion : From it they have 
drawn confequences, iometimes againft the good- 
neis of God, and fometimes againft his power, 
his wifdoni and juftice. It would be neceflkry, 
in order to refolve fuch difficulties, that we 
fhould be capable to form an idea of the perfec- 
tions of ah infinite Being : But in all our at- 
tempts, we only carry to the extreme, all the 
qualities which are within the reach of our con- 
ception ; but perfeftion, in the works* of the 
Creator, probably confifts in a kind of gradation 
and harmony, the fecret of which we can neither 
comprehend nor penetrate. We ought alfo to 
be very cautious of our procedure, while we en- 
deavour to judge of t^e eflence of the Deity ; 
becaufe, in confiningourfelvesiblely to reconcile 
his fovereign power with his perfeft goodnefs, 
we fholild be unable to fix the boundary where 
thefetwoproperties willbein an equilibrium: For 
after having exhaufted every fuppofition, we might 
ftill aflc. Why the number of animated beings 
; ' M 3 fufceptible 



fufceptible of happinefs, is n9t. more extended ? 
Why every grain of fand is not one of thofe 
bfiings ? or in fhort, Why each grain does not 
contain a number of fuph. beings, equal tp . that 
infinite diviljbility, of wh^ch we can form an 
idea ? Thus, in arguing on infinite power, paf- 
fing from one extreme, to another, the leaft in- 
animated particle of matter, the leaft void in 
nature, would appear a boundary to the goodnefs 
of the Supreme jBeing. We thus fee, how far 
we might wander, were we to abandon the fimple 
principles of common feufe, in order to follow 
the vague excurfi^ons ,of metaphyfical refearches. 
Were no other proof to be found, I think that 
the power of God would be fufficient to demon- 
ftrate his goodnefs : For this power informs us 
every inftant, that if the fupreme Ruler of the 
world had intended that animated beings ihould 
be miferable, he would have l^ad means as rapid 
as numerous to fulfil this intention. He need- 
ed not to have created worlds, and clothed them 
with fuch beauty and magnificence : A terrific 
gulph,and eternal dar)cnefs, would have been fuf- 
ficient to crowd together thofe unfi)rtunate beings, 
and make them feel their mifery. Let us fly from 
thofe gloomy thoughts, and let us cherilh in our 
hearts, a juft emotion of gratitude. ^Thus we 
Ihall be eager to render homage to that indelible 
cfaaradter of love and goodnefs, which we fee 
[ damped on all nature^ . An unknown ppwer 

opens 



opens our eyes to the light/ ahd permits tis t» 
view the wonders of the univ^rfet It awakens 
in us thofe delightful fenfations^, which firft inake 
us feel the charm of life : It enriches us with 
that intelleaual gifk, which, as it werej'affembles 
around us pail ages and the titne to come : ti 
confers on us, at an early period, an empire, by 
invefting us with thefe two fublime faculties, 
w7/and liberty. In fhort, it renders us fetifible 
to the refined pleafure of lovilig and being be-^ 
loved •; and when, by the efFed of a general 
plan which furpaffes our comprehenfion, it feat* 
ters here and there fome troubles in the path of 
life, it feems willmg to foften them, by fhowing 
us the future through the enchanting veil off 
imagination and hope. Gould it then be with 
indifference, and without real gdodnefs, that thh 
wonderful fyftem has been conceived, and pre- 
ferved by fo many fuperb demonftrations of wiif- 
' dom and power ? What fhould we be in the fight 
of the Eternal, if he did not love u« ? We 
have not adorned his majeftic univerfe, nor lent 
to the dawn its magnificent colours: Neither 
have we clothed the earth with beautiful ver- 
dure, nor bid the celeftial bodies revolve in the 
inunehfe expanfe : We have not been admitted 
to the counfels of the Almighty, nor aided him 
by our wifdom ; — ^we fhould thus be nothing in 
His eyes, . were He indifferent to our gratitude, 

M4 and, 
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and were He to take no pleafure in the happU 
nefs of His creatures. 

• Were we even to turn our attention from fo ma^ 
ny ftriking proofe of the goodnels of God, — ^were 
they to be eflfaced from our memory, we (hould 
ftill find in the recefles of our heart, fufficient evi- 
dence of this comfortable truth : We (hould per-* 
ceive that we ourfelves are good and afie£kionate 
when not perverted by paifion ; and we fhould 
be led to think, that fuch an inclination in be- 
ings who have received every thing from their 
Creator, and can do nothing of themfelves, muft 
neceflarily be th6 feal of a Divine Author. In 
order to exalt this fentiment, we muft refer it 
continually to the idea of a Supreme Bdng : For 
there is, doubtlefs, a correfpondence, and, as it 
were, a refleded refemblance, between our vir- 
tue, and the perfe^ion of Him who is the ori- 
gin of all that is good. Indeed, if we refift not 
our natural emotions, we fhall perceive, in thole 
very perfedions, every thing that is neceflary to 
excite us to worfliip and adoration ; and, above 
all, whatever is needful to diitSt our moral con- 
du{k and principles. 

I come now to examine fome important ob- 
jedlions ; for why fhould I fear to prefentthem ? 
Every prejudice in favour of peculiar fyftems or 
opinions ought to be laid afide, in treating a 
fubjecl on which fo many have expatiated, and 
which is fo highly interefting to the whole hn- 

man 
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man face. ^ It isj however, allowable, in our 
fearch after truth, that we defire earaeftly to 
find.it united to fuch fentiments as conflitute 
our happinefs as individuals, and to thofe prin- 
ciple s which are the foundation of public order. 
We admit, fome may fay* that there are many 
perfedions peculiar to the Supreme Being, the 
ftudy and knowledge of which ought to be the 
fupport of the laws of morality ; but one of the 
eflential properties of the divine effence over- 
turns the whole ftrudure, — ^to wit, infinite pre- 
Jcience. For as God has a previous knowledge 
of what we are to do, it follows that all our ac- 
tions are previoufly determined ; and thus, man 
cannot be free. If fuch be his condition, he de- 
ferves neither praife nor cenfure: He has no 
means of pleafing or difpleafing the Supreme 
Being; and tlie ideas of good and evil, of virtue 
and vice, are abfolutely chimerical. I fhall at 
once make a very fimple reply to this objedlion, 
but a very decifive one. If, contrary to every, 
evidence, you (hbuld perfuade me, that there is 
an abfolute contradidion between the liberty of 
man and the prefcienoe of the Deity, yet the 
nature and extent of that prefcience remain very 
dubious : For, being forced to choofe, I fhould 
rather miftruft the judgment of my own mind, 
than an opinion founded on internal convidion. 
This intimate pef fuafion will render it ever im- 
poffible to convince men that they are not free. 

We 
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^•We can only attempt to overturn this belief by 
Teafoning : But reafon being the commencement 
of art, and founded on a combination of reflec- 
tionSy this exterior means can never have power 
to eradicate a fentiment that appears to be the 
firft of which we are confcious. . 

We foon arrive at the limits of our facultfes, 
in the efforts which we make to acquire a juft 
idea of the divine pre£cience. We can very 
well fuppofe, that God forefees with certainty, 
things about, which we only conjeiSture indi- 
ftindly; and by enlarging, without end, the 
boundaries oppofed to our mind, we can propor- 
tion, in our imagination, the knowledge of the 
Creator to the immenfityof ipace, and to the in- 
finity of time : But beyond thefe commoa and 
vague ideas we (hall wander in all our fpecula- 
ttons. How is it poflible that we, who know 
not even th0 nature of our own fouls, Ihould 
be able to delennine die nature of dijrine pre* 
icience ? How can we know if this prefcience be 
the effed of a rapid calculation of Him, who 
embraces, at one glance, the relations and effeds 
of every moral and natural caufe ? How can we 
difcem whether this prefcience in an Infinite 
Being is diftindl from fimple knowledge ? How 
can we know, whether that Being, by a proper- 
ty beyond our concept!ODy does not at once exift 
before and after cvirits ;^— whether He is not, as 

it 
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it were, the intelle<^ual Time,T-l>efQrQ,whofec^ 
ternal and unchangeable exiftenc^ our diyifions 
of years and ag^s^^ tptJilly difappear 2 

It is evident from thefe conjBdf^iatiQiis,:tha(t, 
on account of Qiir , extreme ignorance, we e&n* 
not accuratfely de^fjme .divine prefcience. ,We 
muft> therefore^ e?;amine whether thi^ prefcience, 
confidqred in a.gejPteral manner, is incompatible 
with the libejpty of xnian.: 

This opinion, Ithiiiik, fhoald not be adopted; 
Prefcience 4oes not determine future events: 
For the mere knowledge of the future, makeis 
jiot the future, Prefcience never can necefiitate 
the ^ilions of men ; becaufeit does hot change 
the natural order of things. But all future 
events are fixed, whether, forefeen or not : For 
conftraint and: liberty condud equally to a pofir 
tiveterm. Thus, all that will happen, is as im- 
mutable as that which is paft ; fince the prefent 
was the future of yeftcrday, and will be to-mor- 
row the paft. It is then certain, abftradedly, 
that an event, whether forefeen or not, will take 
place, fome time. But if liberty be not averfe 
to this inevitable certainty. How does it become 
fo, becaufe there exifts a Being who is acquaint- 
ed previoufly with the precife nature of events ?.: 
We may then juftly conclude, that the.know-r 
ledge of the future is no^ iTiore ^n obftrudion to 
liberty, than the remembrance of the paft ; and 
prophecies, like hiftories^ are only recitals, whofe 

place 
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^ place is not the &me in the order of time ; but 
having no influtoee on events, they cannot con- 
ftrain the wH); enfiare the ientimems^ nor fubJ6<^ 
man to the law of neceffity. 
-.'It is, however, confeffed, that if prefciente 
were founded on the poffibility of calculating the 
u&kms^ of men, like the movements of an orga- 
nized machine, libertj could not exift. But 
then it would not be prricience which oppof- 
ed our liberty, — it would be oor nature, as mere 
automatons : For with fuch a conftitution we 
ihould be without liberty, were the Supreme 
Bsing ev.en to have no knowledge of futurity. 
. Some.phik)fi:^her8 vainly endeavour to con- 
vmce us, that we are not free, by reprefenting 
tiiat we neceflarily fubmit to the impulfe of va- 
rious exterior objeds; comprehending, among 
tbofe objeds, every thing that is fubtle in moral 
ideas^ and uniting them under the general name of 
motives ; and afterwards giving to thefe motives a 
phyfical force, which they pretetad we are bound 
to ob^y. ' But in order to be free. Is it neceiTary, 
that we ihould a6t without motives? Then 
would man be evidently a piece of mechanifm. 
It is certain, that we are determined in all our 
adions by reafon, tafte, or fome caufe of pre- 
ference. But it is the mind which lays hold of 
thefe various conliderations, and which weighs, 
compares and modifies them. The mind liftens 
to the ooimfels of virtue, and replies to the lan- 
guage 
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guage of our paiffioa^; In .oi4er to cbtain lights' 
the mind borrowis ii&^mthc memory the fuccoiut 
of. experience. The mind thus prepares, com* 
pofes and improves all tho£e thin^ which we term 
motives ; and in coniequ^ce^f this, inteUet^baal*^ 
labour, we determine our mode of a&km. ThirtCx 
is too much order, unity and harmony iu .our 
thoughts, to allow u$ for a moment, to imagine 
that they are the mere effed: of the ext€^ripr: ob;: 
j edits, the ideas, of which are, witl^Lpu^ any v^g^n 
lar ^rirangement, impifeffed qi>, pur brain. Ua-.i 
til we are made acquainted rwith the dodriiijQi: 
of chaos, we ihould firmly believe t}iat therrr 
exifts every where the iame unijty ^nd order ; * 
That there is a Power capabjb of jroaflembling. 
every thing that is fcattered, and un^tiAg to otit, 
end all that i$ . feemingly mbced without de^.i 
fign. • . yij 

While we are impelled to belieye^ Jthat there ^ 
is a mailer or ruler over our perceptions^ and 
while we feel its influence,. How is it poffible to 
doubt, that at is our mind which ads ? But ;by 
breaking loofe from its operations, we are Arip^ , 
ped of our liberty, and fuppof(^, at lafl, th^ our' 
will is the neceflary confequence of exterior ob- . 
jedls ; as if it werp the coloursi^ and not the 
painter, that produced thei pidure. However, 
if we fecure our mind from that flavery to which 
fome wifh to reduce it, our adions will no longer 

.be 
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he. iherdy fubfetvient to irrefiilible'emotiohis : 
For libcr^ of thought fet« to endrely' free: 

..We ought to confider burfeiifes as meflcngers, 
which bring to our miAd new fubjedh of reflec- 
tion: But thfiiy are fo far fliboMinate to the 
fuUtme part of out eiiftfeilceV 'that they ad oilly 
under its dirtddion. Som^timei' the ruling prin - 
ciple commands them to brii^ i^prefcntations of 
thfe beauties' of iiature,-^t6 cxahiihe afliduoufly 
theregifters 6f the humimmind,^i^to take the ruler 
anid^compafs; and rehdcr ^tf ^feiad! accbunt of the 
tfailDgs it defifey 'to know with-priecifion. Soriii- 
tiffittfe it-'t^tehesh them how to acqttire more pow- 
er •;'- 1 arid WhcA it wifties^to adtfrefs pofterity;* it 
orders th^tn-tio^perpetliate-rn indelible charadiers; 
all tbit it = h4fe mbturely ■eombinied,^--all that it 
has difcovferfedy^--arid i^all ft libpc^ to add to the 
treafures of our knowledge. Is not then the foul 
the mafteir, rather than tWc'lfeVe bf our fehfi^s'/or 
the blind fpptt of their caprict' F^ 

There is another obfervation,' that appear^ a 
contrail to the abfolute empire which fo'me wifli 
to grant to exterior objeds over the powers of 
thti foul. It is. That amid' the filence of medi- 
tation, the adion of our mind is not at all inter* 
rupted. We experience, that we have the pow- 
er of recalling paft ideas ; and that we can con- 
ned thofe ideas with the profped of the future, 
and with the various imaginary circuniHances 
our fancy may fuggeft. Our refledion is then 

the 



jeda jvic are;,acqriaint(id with«:i; rXhefe two wordsp ; 
«z£;c^ and f^/tv vWbicbii in ibme acceptations, ; 
haye-..a. great; refemblance, have liece viery dif? ' 
ferent. meanings* > Ry confounding them, fome 
periijns have endeavoured to raife anjobjeaion a-? 
gainft the exiftence of:;Our liberty.r-rWe cannot , 
form any judgment I wthout preyio^fly difcullii]^ ', 
every. argument proper to throw ilight onthf^ 
fubjed : The r^A of fuch enlquirics determines 
our will ; but thefe enquiries. ;themfelve$ ar^ the j 
work of our mind. 

In ihort, all the degrees which lead tothe^nd 
of our intelledual refearches^.^ajrei.fimple ante$$- ; 
dents^ and not. abibiote motives* . There is, it|w 
the operation^ ofiour mind,, ,.afe. in every thing:? 
fubjeft to change, :a train, of fcaufes and effe^ j,;. 
but this qoncatenation does riot charaderifene- 
ceffity more than liberty. -:,..; 

By thus reftoring to the foul^ its original dig- 
nity, is it not evident,; that, we; approach nearer 
to nature,, than by' adopting thofe fyftems an4 / 
explications which affimilate our intelledual far; 
culties to the regular vibrations of a pendulum? 
or would it be better to compare them to thofc 
little balls that jfly out of their niches, to ftrike 
our brain,, which, by its various ramificationa^ 
produces a certain fliock that impels our will? Iq 
all this, I only difcover puerile figures, putia . 
the place of thofe terms, that indicate^ At leaft, 

by 
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by their ^abftrad;ion« the indefinite esLtent, and 
the- importftntPiiiiLture of the ideas which they 
reprefent. It is eafy to caU a motive^ a little mo-* 
ving b^l ; and to: call uncertainty, or repentance j 
the contbat of two of thefe little balls, till the 
arrival of a third forrtis a determination. It is 
eafy to fay, that • the concurrence of many fuch 
balk towards- the fame point, excites in us an 
impetuous pa0ion : But who fee$ not, that, after 
having endeavbm€4 to debafe the fundions of 
the bind by tbefeiWretched comparifons, the diffi- 
culty remains undiminifhed ? * 

Since our refearches and meditations on the 
exiftence and -nature of our liberty prefent us 
only with impenetrable clouds and obfcurity. Is 
it not ftrange, that amidil this darknefs, we 
Ihould rejed all the information , of our inftinc^ 
tive fentiments, which alone can clearly explain 
every thing that we feek in vain to difcover* by 
other means?- What would we fay of a man 
bom blind, who would not be directed by the 
v(Hce ? How much better are we inftrudted in 
the conftitution of our nature by our feelings, 
than by metaphyfical arguments ! Our feelings 
feem to be blended with the original effence of 
the foul ; and we ought to confider them, in 
fome meafure, as a (ally of that incomprehenfible 
part of our nature, whofe myfteries we cannot 
penetrate* Such inftrudion, which comes to us 
from a divine hand, is more deferving of confi- 
dence 
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dence than the interpretation of men. There 
are fecrets which philofophers try in vain to ex- 
plain ; all their endeavoars are ineffedual to re^- 
prefent by comparifon, that which is peculiar, 
and without refemblance. 

One would think that nature, aware of the 
falfe reafoning which n^ight miflead us^ had pur« 
pofely beftowed an inward convidion of our free 
will, by conipofing our • natural life of two di- 
ftind moyements : One depending on a neceffity, 
whofe laws we are not acquainted with, and 
cannot oppofe ; the other entirely fubjed to the 
government of our reafon. Such a comparifon 
would be fufficient to convince us^ if we fougb( 
merdy for the truth. 

Spinofa, in order to make us diftruil the informa^ 
tion we derive from our intuitive perceptions, faid. 
That were a weathercock, while itis the mere play- 
thing of the winds, capable of volition in its va- 
rious motions, it might, for that reafon, imagine 
that it was the caufe of its own movement. What 
lignifies fuch an argument, unlefs it were to prove^ 
that it is poffible to fuppofe a fidion fo perfe<^, that 
it might feera equivalent to a reality ? But, let me 
a(k. By what ftrange and unaccountable defign of 
an Intelligent Being, or even, by what fortuitoua 
coincidence in blind nature, is it, That mao 
comes to have his will and aiiionj^ at every mp^ 
ment, precifely conformable, if no real cprr^- 
fpondence exifts betweeo them ? 
. • '.' N We 
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We may oppofe another arguinent to the hyv 
pothefis of Spinofa, by which it is effecaually 
overturned ; that is. If on the one hand, the 
moft apparent liberty can be fuppofed to be 
only an illufion, by a particular concurrence of 
our will with an ordained adion, it is, on the 

i other hand, inconteftible, that were we only en- 
deavouring to fuppofe the exiftence, or fimple 
poffibility, of b, free wiH, we could not form an 
idea of it, different from that which we actually 
enjoy. Even the liberty of God himfelf does 
nbt -appear to our thoughts under any other 
form. It is effential to remark, That while we 
cTOtcmplate our faculties, we can imagine, with 
eafe, a fuperior degree of intelligence, of know- 
tedge, of memory, of forefight, and of every 
ether property of our underftanding. Our /i- 
berty is the only circumftance of our nature, to 
which imagination can add nothing. 

I ihall not purfue all the fubtile arguments 
that have been advanced on the fubjed of li- 
berty : Becaufe I wifli to be univerfally ufeful, 
and I do not addr^fs myfelf to fome men, but to 
all. I fliall therefore always dwell on fuch 
principal refledions as appear to me fufficient 
to influence the opinion of thofe who poflefs a 
found underftanding, and have a tendency to 
fix the attention on the important truths, which 
are the fureft foundation of public happinefs. Va- 
nity and oitentation may induce us to follow a 

quefUon 
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queftion to its utmoft limits, and to delight in 
fpinning it out with much nicety; for vanity, 
when applied to deep inveftigations, often be- 
comes, itfelf, the greateft fubtility. 

Let us now examincf other arguments ufed to 
ibat tiiofe principles which we have endea- 
voured to eftablifh. Some will fay, ' in vain do 

* w§ attempt to prove that the belief of the exift- 

* ence of a God is a Sufficient fupport to the laws 

* of morality : All this.fyftem will fall to pieces, 

* if we are not informed, at the fame time, in 
V what manner this God rewards and punifhes.' 

I fhall at firft obferve, that fuch an objedlion 
can never make a deep impreffion, unlefs it be 
conneded in our minds with fome doubt of the 
exiftence of a Supren^e Being;— a ^queftion of 
which I ihall not yet treat. For, fuppofing an 
internal convidion of this great truth, and that 
the idea of a God is prefent to our thoughts in 
all its force, I alk. Whether, in order to pleafe 
Him, we Ihould require to know precifely the 
period when we could perceive diftima figns of 
His approbation and beneficence ? I alfo afk. 
Whether, to avoid incurring His difpleafure, it 
would be equally neceflary for us to know bow, 
and in what manner, He would punifh us ? 
Certainly not : For, on taking a comprehenfive 
view of the rewards and punifhments that may 
N 2 proceed 
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proceed from a Supreme Being, — ^ftruck with 
His grandeur, and aftonifhed by His power, the 
awful thought of infinity would obtrude ; and 
this tremendous idea would regulate our fenti- 
ments, and fix the principles of our condudl. 
We (hould beware how we propofe condfti^s 
to Him who has brought us from nothing ; and 
wc ihould wait with relped, for the moment, 
when, in His profound wifdom. He may think 
proper to make us better acquainted with His 
attributes. One man may fay to another. Se- 
cure me the reward of my fervices, I demand it 
on filch a day, at fuch an hour. ' They barter 
thhigs of equal ralue, and they exercife this traf- 
fic during a (hort fpace of time ; but in the in- 
tcrconrfe of man with the Deity, what an in- 
terral! what infinite difparity !— The creature 
and the Creator, — ^the offspring of duft and the 
Source of Life, — a (hort moment and Eternity, — 
an imperceptible atom and the Infinite Being, 
who fills the whole Univerfe ! Our underftand- 
ing is overpowered by this contraft. How then 
fhoiild we adapt to fuch difproportions, the rules 
and notions which we have introduced into our 
narrow tranfadions and trivial concerns? You 
require, that in order to fi^el the defire of pleafing 
the Supreme Being, He Ihould every moment 
beftow giffe on thofe, who by their fentiments 
knd actions appear worthy of His goodnefs : And " 
to infpire the fear of (lending Him, you wifli 

that 
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that without delay. He would let his vengeance 
cruih the wicked* Certainly you would be. 
fcrupulous obfervers of His will on fuch condi- 
tions ; for lefs ilable hopes and fears detain you 
fervilely near a Monarch : And I may venture 
to fay, that you would be equally attentive tO: 
the Ruler of the World, if, m order toreward 
or puniih you, He were to alter the laws of na- 
ture. 

* But we do not fee/ you may add, ' that God 
' interferes in any manner to direft things here 

* below :' — ^You do not fee it ! but do you more 
clearly difcover the power which gives life and 
motion to all nature ? It is not becaufe fuch a 
power does not exift, but becaufe it is above the 
reach of your mind. What Ihall we fay to the 
man who rejedls the belief of a God ? Without 
that guide all our ideas are wandering, and have 
no other connedion but that of a bewildered 
imagination. But if you grant that the world 
had an origin,-T-if you fuppofe a God, Creator 
and Preferver, what arguments could you ufe to 
convince us, that that God has no relation to us-^t 
That He does not take notice of intelligent 
beings, and that He is thus feparated from the 
offspring of His love and intelligence ? It m^ 
be further added, * Vice is every where trium- 
' phant, — an honeft man often languifkes in de- 

* fpondency and obfcurity j and how can we re- 
/ concile this injuftice with the idea of a Divine 

N 3 * Providence? 
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* Providence ?' We may, at once, deny the afler- * 
tion, which forms the bafis of this reproach ; 
at leaft we may difpute the inferences that are 
deduced from it. Thefe ideas of exaltation and 
abafement, of fplendour and obfcurity, are fome- 
times very foreign to the internal fentiments, 
which ^ alone conftitute happinefs and mifery. 
I^or my part, I am perfuaded, that if we take for 
a rule of comparifon, not fome particular fitua- 
tions, or fome uncommon events, but the whole 
tenor of life, and the generality of men, we 
'■ Ihall then find, that the moft conftant fatisfadlion 
1 attends thofe minds which are filled with a mild 
I piety, firm and rational, fuch as the pure idea 
jof the Deity ought to infpire. I am equally per- 
uiaded, that virtue, united to this piety, which 
foftens every aftion of felf-denial, is the fafeft 
guide in the path of life. Perhaps, ignorant as 
we are of our nature and deftination, it is not 
our intercft, that uninterrupted rewards fhould 
excite us to virtue : For if this virtue be our 
title and hope with God, for the prefent, and 
the time to come, we ought not to defire that it 
fhould degenerate into an evident calculation, 
and into a fentiment refembling convenience and 
felfilhnefs. It would indeed be very difficult 
to give a proper definition of liberty, if, by the 
cffeft of rapid juftice, a conftant proportion of 
good and evil, accompanied every determination 
of our mind : We fhould then morally, as well 
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as phyfically, be impelled by an imperious in- 
ftind,.and the merit of our anions would be en- 
tirely deftroyed. 

Hbre, fome may fay, What imports our merit 
or demerit, if our life is only for an inftant, and 
if nothing is to follow ? The belief of the exift- 
ence of a God, without a certainty of the im- 
mortality of our Soul, cannot impofe any obli- 
gation ; and we do not perceive any real con- 
nedion between thefe two ideas. 

Undoubtedly, left to our own underftanding, 
this word certainty is not made for us ; at leaft 
it is not applicable to our relation with the Deity, 
and to the judgment we form of His defigns and 
will. We are too far removed from the Great 
Ruler of the univerfe, to comprehend His in- 
finite defigns. Thofe things which He has co- 
vered with a veil, we can but obfcurely per- 
ceive, and thofe which are hid in the depths 
of His wifdom, we never can difcover. But the 
more the God whom we adore is beyond our 
higheft conceptions, the lefs have we a right to 
limit His perfedions, in order to deny His power 
of prolonging our exiftence beyond the narrow 
circle fubmitted to our view,; and I do not think 
any one can allege, that fuch an ad of the Deity, 
would be more wonderful or greater, than the 
creation of the world, or the formation of ani- 
mated beings. The habit of obferving a great 
N 4 wonder 
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wonder may weaken our aftonifliraent, but it 
phanges not the nature of the objed itfeif. . 

It is by refledion alone, that we are enabled 
to reach thofe events, of which the future is ftill 
the depofitory. But fince every thing around 
us, declares the greatnefs of the Supreme 
Being, — ^fince the mind, in contemplation, ap- 
proaches Without terror the confines of infinity, 
why flioi!ftd we miftruft what that magnificent 
union of Omnipotence and perfeft Goodnefs may 
perform in favour of man ? Why rejed, as an 
abfurd confidence, the idea of another exiftence ? 
We fee, without aftoniftiment, the feeble chry- 
falis burft through its tomb, and appear under a 
ti€W Cbrai. We cannot by anticipation wit- 
nefs the perpetuity of our own intelligence ; 
btlt its vaft extent would appear to us, were 
we not familiarized with it, a more wonderful 
phenomenon than its duration. 

"^In Ihort, Why Ihall I refill the belief of the 
Continuation of my exiftence, fince I am forced 
to give credit to my birth ? There appears a 
greater diftance between life and the nonentity 
which precedes it, than between life and its 
fequel, or its renewal under another form. We 
are diftindly acquainted with the commence- 
ment of exiftence ; but we know death only by 
conjefture. We now enjoy the light and blef- 
fings brouglit into the world about two thoufand 
years ago, by a IJeavenly Teacher. Can we 

fuppofe. 
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(appofe, that he hhnielf wae not imprefled with 
the noble and yiituous ientiments he fo earnaftd 
ly recommended? I cannot tell why this coir^ 
trail makes an impreffion on me ; but it is among 
the number of thofe ideas which readily occur 
to my mind when. I refledl on this fubjeft. 
* Another comfortable thought ft ill ftrikes me 't 
The natural order of the univetfe appears to mi 
a finiflied fyftem. We pei^fceive a peffed: regu- 
larity in the revolution of the heavenly bodies,~ 
an invariable (ucceffion in vegetable life, — atf 
almoft incredible ptecifion in that immenfe 
quantity of volatile particles fubj^ded to di€ 
laws of affinity ; and we believie, with certaintjrj 
that every thing is in its right plac^, — ^that all tfe€ 
parts exadly fulfil their deftinatiort, in the grand 
fyftem of nature. 

If we turn our attention to the multitude of 
beings inferior to man, we (hall alfo difcover* 
that their adion is complete, and perfciftly con- 
formable to the faculties they are endowed with; 
fince they are impelled by irrefiftible inftind, to 
perform every thing neceflary for their lituation^ 
and nothing more/ Imprefied with thefe ideas, 
and filled with admiration, at the general bar- 
mony, Have we not ground to prefurac, that 
man who is, as it were, tsranfported into infinite 
fpace by his infelligence, — who is ever ftrug- 
gling with the obftacles oppofed to the perfec- 
tipn at which he aims,— in fliort, that man, the 

moft 
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moft noble work of natuce, only commences his 
exiftence in this fiiblunary ftate ? Since all that 
compofes the material order of the univerfe, ap- 
pears to us in fach admirable harmony, Ought 
we not to conclude, that the moral order in 
which we perceive many things vague and in- 
determinate, and which is conneded with a 
fyftem more fublime and ailoniihing than the 
other parts of creation, will one day be ultimate- 
ly difclofed? This Angular contrail between 
the harmony of the phyfical, and the apparent 
confufion of the moral world, feems to announce 
a time of equilibrium and completion : A time 
when we fliall all difcover the agreement of the 
moral arrangement with the wifdom of the 
Creator, as we already perceive the wifdom of 
His defigns, in the perfedl correfpondence of the 
innumerable bleffings.of nature, with all the va- 
rious wants of man, and every other creature. 

The grandeur of the human mind, is indeed, 
a vaft fubjed of refledion. This marvellous 
conftitution points out to us continually a defign 
proportioned to fo noble a conception. The foul 
needed not to be endowed with fuch exalted fa- 
culties, to fulfil the limited plans and trivial pur- 
fuits of this (hort life. Thus every thing au- 
ihorifes us to carry our views farther. Were I 
to fee luch men as Columbus, Vefputius, or Vafco 
de Gama in a fhip, I would not fuppofe that they 
otily intended to fail continually about the coaft. 

Some 
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Some philofophers, in order to deftroy our hopes^' 
aflert, that the foul is material,and that we Ihouldr 
believe it to refemble thofe things which w^e fee 
perifhing around us. But only the forms cl&nge;^ 
the vivifying force does not perifh: Perhaps, the 
foul refembles that force, with this difference; 
that, as it is compofed of memory, refledlion and 
forefight, it exifts only by a feries of confequen- 
ces, which form the diftindl attributes and par- 
ticular charafter of its cffence. It follows then, 
that it cannot be generalifed, like the blind force 
which animates vegetation in a univerfal man- 
ner ; but that every foul is, in fome meafure, a 
world to itfelf, and that it ought to prefer ve 
feparately an identity of intereft, and confeioufr 
nefs of preceding thoughts. Thus, in this 
fyftem, the body which diftinguifties us in the 
eyes of others, is only the tranfitory habitation 
of that foul which is not to die, — of that foul, 
fufceptible of continual improvement, which, 
by a progrefs we can have no conception o^ 
will probably approach infenfibly to that magni- 
ficent period, when it will become more worthy of 
an intimate knowledge of the Author of Nature. 
But, fay the raaterialifts, how can we conceive 
the aftion of the foul on our fenfes without a 
point of contact ? How can we conceive that 
contad without the idea of matter ? Experience 
alone teaches us, that contadl is neceflary to pro- 
duce motion ; and without that previous know- 

ledge. 
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ledge, the rapidity with which one body fomc- 
times ilrikes againft another, could only have 
reprefented to us the time neceflary for their ap- 
proach. However, fincc we have no metaphy- 
fical knowledge of the caufe of motion, and fince, 
experience alone guidesour judgment with re- 
fped: to this. Why fhould we refift the idea, 
that we poffefs an internal faculty which ads of 
kfelf ? The intimate feeling which we have of it, 
is furely an evidence worthy of credit, Beiides, 
we can never allege, that fuch a property is oppo- 
fite to the nature of things, fince, if wc adopt 
the fyftem of the creation of the world, this pro- 
perty may proceed, like all others, from the 
Divine Power ; and if, on the contrary, we ad- 
mit the irreligious opinion of the eternity of the 
nniverfe, there muft have been from eternity a 
general movement without impulfion, without 
exterior contadl, or any outward caufe what- 
ever ; and the adion of our foul might be fub- 
je& to the fame laws. 

The notion of a contact being neceflary to 
effed a movement would never have occurred, had 
we not bounded our obfervation to the influence 
of our ideas on our determinations, and the in- 
fluence of thofe determinations on our phy fical be- 
ing. In ftiort, the laws of attradion and repul- 
fion are fubjed to great exceptions : Exceptions 
which may ferve to fupport the fyfl:em of the fpi- 
ntua,lityof the fouL May wc not be allowed to 

fay, 
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fay, that there exifts a fort of vacuum in the 
univerfe ; fince, without this void in which 
bodies change their places, there tould have been 
no motion ? It is known, that this motion de- 
pends on the laws of attradion ; but how can 
attradion ad through a vacuum, unleis we ad^ 
mit a fpiritual force, which operates without 
contad, and without interruption from the m^ 
terpolition of matter or its atoms ? il may then 
adopt this force, or its equivalent, as the cauft 
of the imprefiions of which our fouls are Ssfctj^ 
tible, ::;! 

Let others explain, in their turn, by whatms- 
terial communicsition, the fight of a few ixn(- 
moveable charaders, traced on infenfible marble, 
difturbs my foul. I may be made to compre- 
hend, by what mechanifm the eye diftinguifhes 
the chara6ters ; but there ends the phyfical ac- 
tion : For we cannot attribute to thatadion the 
general power of producing mioral fenfations in 
the mind; fince perhaps, any other man might 
view the fame charaders, without receiving a 
fimilar impreffion. 

it is very pofiible, that our intelledual percep- 
tions have no connedion with motion, iuch . as 
we conceive it. Our interior nature, whicih . we 
diftingui&L by the name o^Jpiritual^ is probably 
very different from our external nature, fiat fince 
we are obliged to apply to the myftcries of the 
fdul, thofe expreffions which ferve to delineate 

and 
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and explain the phenomena fubmitted to our 
infpeftion, the continual ufe of fuch expreflions 
has infenfibly habituated, us to entertain fimilar 
notions with regard to the caufes.and develope- 
ment of our intelleftual faculties. Thus, after 
having ufed the words motion^ reft, agitation and 
aSlioUy to diftinguifh different affeftions of the 
foiil, we come, at laft, really to ajflimilate our 
moral nature, to the ideas which are reprefented 
by thefe denominations. Even death itfelf, of 
tviiich we have no knowledge, but by the diifo- 
lution of our phyfical being, — death, that image 
borrowed frpm things that are under the in- 

fifycftion of our fenfes, has, probably, neither re- 
lation nor analogy with the nature and eflence 
v^f our fpirit. Thefe are incomprehenfible fe- 
cretsj and a kind of knowledge very different 
from any thing with which we are acquaint- 
ed. 

We aft, with regard to thefe myfteries, like 
men born deaf, who apply to founds thofe terms 
which they are accuflomed to ufe, in fpeaking 
of colour, fmell, folidity, and other properties 
that they comprehend by means of the fenfes 
with which they are endowed, 

I fliall add only another obfervation : Per- 
haps we fhould never have thought of applying 
the words which exprefs aflion and motion to all 
the operations of our foul, had we not, firft, di- 
vided our fpiritual being into a great number of 

depen- 
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dependencies, fuch as attention, refledion, 
thought, judgment, imagination, memory and 
forefight ; and then, in order to render intelli- 
gible thofe abftrad: parts of our mind, — thofe 
parts of a unity which we ourfelves have decom- 
pofed, found ourfelves under a neceffity of re- 
forting to thofe fimple expreflions which are 
generally underftood. We have therefore adopt- 
ed the words aSlioUy progrejs^ combat^ movenient : 
But the fanuliar ufe of thefe terms, in explaining 
the accidents of our moral fyilem, very mucli. 
refembles the ufe we make of x in algebra^ ia 
every calculation which involves a fuppoiition* 

In fliort, though we fhould fuppofe that thcr 
aftion of our foul were fubjeded to fome pair 
ticular laws of motion, forming one of the 
dependencies of the great one, yet the caui^ o£ 
the confcioufnefs we have of this adion, woul4' 
ilill remain to be explained ; a wondrous coafci- 
oufnefs, which Atheifts refufe to Nature, al-' 
though, at the fame time, they confider Nature as 
the God of the univerfe. Were reafon even able to 
convince us, that all the operations of the human 
fliiind are fubjeded to the impreffions of ex- 
ternal objedls, yet we could not rank under the 
fame laws, the confcioufnefs we have of oux ex- 
iftence, and the different faculties of our foul. 
This confcioufiiefs is neither the refult nor the 
produdien of any known force ; fince it has al- 
ways exifted within us, independent of external 

objefts^ 
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objeds, and never can be inveftigated by us. In 
cmr inteHednal organization, it refembles the 
diftant idea of eternity, that infinite and pro- 
found thought, which even imagination can ne- 
ver comprehend ! 

Let us, however, admit for a moment, that all 
the operations of our foul are determined by fome 
certain impulfion, ft ill we fball be ftruck with 
the abfolute difference which exifts, according 
to^our apprehenfion, between the regular move- 
ment of matter, and the varioui unaccountable 
emotions of our hearts and minds : Emotions fo 
numeroufi, and fo differently modified, that our at- 
tention is diflraded in attempting to examine 
the multiplicity and immenfe diverfity of the ideas 
which give rife to them. After having vainly 
endeavoured to conceive the union eftablifhed 
between our thoughts and exterior obje6ts, we 
have yet to form an idea of the adion of thefe 
thoughts on themfelves,— their progrefs and con^ 
ncdion. Our mind, wandering and confounded 
amidft fuch refleftions, leaves us only a con- 
fcioufnefs of our weaknefs ; and we feel that 
there is a certain altitude, and, as it were, an in- . 
tcUedual fammit, above which the human fa- 
culties can never rife. 

■ One fingle charafter, vrithin the reach of our 
judgment, enables us to difcover an abfolute dif- 
ference between 7&2// and matter. It is eafy to 
(Conceive, that the latter muft be infinitely divi- 

' . fible. 
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fible^ whilft, on the- tonti^ry, all the efforts of 
imaginfttion could hever divide the wonderful 
unity we call ^^, which is fovereign orer our 
will, bur thoughts, and all our faculties** 

If we examine the properties of matter in other 
refpeds, we can as little aflimilate the emotions 
of the foul to them ; for we feel diftindly that 
thofe emotions, however numterous, and though 
adiiig at the fame time, always terminate in one 
centre, which is that indivifible Being we call 
felf: whereas matter, by an effential property, 
can never be preffed or ftruck in different ways, 
at the fame inftant, except in feparate points, 
which tend to different centres. 

There is then no refemblance between the 
impreffions that our fouls receive, and the va- 
rious effeds we attribute to the adion of thofe 
material fubftances with which we are conver- 

O fant. 

* Some perfbns, in order to weaken this argument, have 
alleged, that the fame iodiviiible unity may be attributed to 
all the qualities of matter : That a round body may indeed 
be diviiible, but that roundnefs or impenetrability^ are not io» 
Such an objedion is evidently ill founded. Roundnefs and 
impenetrability are only qualities \ and every quality, con* 
fidered in the abftrad, muft necefTarily be invariable ; thus, 
we can no more divide it, than we can multiply or increafi 
it. But my foul, my thoughts^ my confcioufneis, form » 
perfonaly a particular exiftence, and if they were of the aa* 
ture of matter; they ought, like it, to be divifible. 
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iantr Thofe fubftances are. always Gonneded 
ivith the idea of fpace aad extent. But that 
ultimate pokit in which all our perceptions ter- 
min^te,Trthat ahfolutc judge, who didates laws 
in the internal^ empire^ the revolutions of which 
we only know, — ^that fole diredor of our will, — 
ihaXjei/ in fhort, which is at once our friend 
and mafter. can never be found in any com- 
pound idea. This fimple unity c£ Jeif may 
then fully convince us, that there is nothing 
withia the reach of our fenfes, that can ferve 
aa a type of the idea which we ought to form of 
the foul. 

When we confider the various deliberations 
$ME&d decifiops with which that fpiritual unity, 
that j^y^ ii^ conftantly occupied, we difcover fur- 
ther traces of this truth. We imagine it feated on 
a thron^i hearing and examining the various 
reafons which are to determine its adtion : We 
fee it, like Nero, yielding fometimes to Narcif- 
fiis and fometimes to finrrhus: But although 
we plainly difcover all the counfellors, flatterers 
and enemies which furround it, yet we remark 
only a Ungle mailer amidil the tumults and in- 
trigues of this court 

In fliort, fince the foul may be agitated by 
mere abftrad: and fugitive ideas, the operation 
oir which is, of all things, the moil oppofite 
to the adion of matter, What reafoning cai^ 
perfuade us that it is not purely intelledual and 

fpiritual ? 
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fpiritual? It k tnie/tkat /corporeal mfirmitiet' 
often affedithe mind;, but this rdatjkui is ricr 
proof of idcntit;jr, fiiice the body may probaJWy 
be an orgaa defigned for the temporary ufe of* 
the fouL Continuity of exiftencc^ confidered ab-^; 
ftradly, is certainly, in the univerfe^ the moft 
fimple and natural ftate^, and a tranfitary^exift-* 
ence-i& perhaps the only one which is truly ex^ 
traordinary and complicated^ The foul ia tod 
noUe to be aiiimilated to the latter Idiid : II^ 
maly feem to^ exift in a different manner, when 
joined to a matei^ial fubftance, but that connec- 
tion does not deftroy its original eflencc. 

It IS by our feniies, no doubt, that we difcover 
all the powers, whidi belong to our exiftcncd 
They arc the parts of our mixed being, which 
{trike us moft forcibly during the prefent m(>^ 
ment. It is perhaps by a natural lawof thb> 
kind, that we find men, when tr^afported 
by any violent paffion, entirely inibnfible to 
every other moral affedion. But why fhould 
it be contrary to the nature of things, that the 
foul, once ftripped of its tcrreftial cloathing, 
fbould become acquainted with its own nature^ 
and, rifing to a fuperior rank in the univerfe^ 
Ihould perceive thofe truths which arc at prefeirtr 
invcJved in obfcurity ? A latent fire languifhes 
unknown in the cold flint ; but, on being ftruck, 
there iflues firom it; a brilliant light* This may, 
\ O 2 perluqps. 
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perhaps, afford a faint refemblance of the itate: 
of the foul when death breaks its fetters. 

Since, in a matter fo obfcure, every fuppofi- 
tion is admiffible, Who can aflure us, that our 
foul has not been, while on earth, as it were,, 
under a magical influence, or in a kind of in- 
terruption of its ordinary exiilence ? All we fee 
o£ the univetfe.is an aflemblage ot incompre- 
henfible phenomena ; and when we llrive to re- 
{blve our doubts by the aid of ideas on a level 
with our intelligence, we wander from the truth, 
which often feems to lie concealed in the depths 
of infinity. 

It may be doubted , whether we can allow 
the metaphyfical reafonings employed in de- 
fence of the fpirituality of the foul, to have de- 
cifive authority : Such arguments are, however, 
fiifiicient to repulfe the attacks of materialiftsi 
To me it appears evidently true, that we are 
all too weak to attain or comprehend the fecret 
for which ■ we fearch. We have, according to 
our imall degree of knowledge, divided theuni- 
v^rfe into two parts,. ^'n> and matter: But 
this divifion only ferves to diftinguifli thofe 
things of which we know a little, from others of 
which we know nothing. Th6re are, perhaps, 
infinite gradations among the various properties 
which compofe motion and life, inflin£t and in- 
telligence. We can indeed only exprefs fuch' 
ideas as are within the reach of our underftand- 

ing» 
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4ng ; and the general terms which we ufe, often 
ferve merely to deted the vain ambition of our 
mind : vBut when we confider the immenfity of 
the univerfe, we fhall find, that there is fuffici- 
ent fpace for all thofe (hades and Imodifications^ 
which we cannot exprefs, nor even conceive. 

It cannot be denied,**^ that the connedtion of 
our phyfical powers with our intelledual facul« 
ties, and the a&ion which they have on each 
other, give rife to doubts and anxieties ; but, 
independent of this relation, and the appearance 
of our decay and :^1, all would be diftind and 
manifeft in the fate of man. Since then, a 
ihade appears in the midil of the piiflure, which 
continually attrads our attention, we muft col- 
led all our intelledual iight, to difcover the 
diftant profped '^of our deftiny ; and,' for the 
iame reafon, we muft, above all, have bur minds 
deeply imprefled with the idea of a God, in 
whofe power and goodnefs we ought to look for 
that ultimate explication which we feek. 

There is a fort of contradidion obfervable ill; 
£>me mens opinions, with which I have been 
often ftruck. . The fame perfons, who, amidft 
the immenfe prodigies of the univerfe, will ven- 
ture to afcribe the power of underilanding all 
the fecrets of nature to our intelledual facultieSf 
neverthelefe wilh to diveft the foul of its true 
dignity, by refufing it that fpirituality and dura- 
,tion, by which alone it can be exalted. 

O 3 Happily, 
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Happiiy^ neither thefc idTufals nor conceffions^ 
can fiflL our tatc. The natuie of the foul will 
ever remain as much unknown to us as the ef- 
fence of the Supreme Being : And it is eren a 
proof of the grandeur of the foul, that it is in- 
volved in the fame myfteries that conceal from 
Ui the Infinite Intelligence, which direds and 
plreferves the univcrfe. But there are fome 
flmfrfe and intimate iendments, which afibrd us 
more comfort and hope than .metaphjfical rea- 
ibaings. When we contemplate the wonderous 
Mtributeft of thought, and. the vaft empire fub- 
jtded to it,-«-»when we refleft on the £u:ulty 
with which it is endowed, of fixing thepaft, of 
advancing to futurity, of bringing the. whole 
univerfe into its view^ and comprehending, as 
it were, in one point, the immenfity of fpace and 
the infinity of time,*-«wben. we Aconfider .thid 
prodigy, we muft join to our. deep admiratibn, a 
Mief that there is fome tend, fbme purpofe, in 
view, woithy of fo great a conoeption, and wor- 
iky of the wifdom of Hini vrhom we adore. 
Can we- dien difcover this great end, in the 
franfient breath, the fleetmg . moment, which 
com^ofeslite ? Can we difcov^ it in tfaofe phan- 
tems of It' day, whofe {iicoeffive appearance 
would ^erveonly to maxic t^ progreis of time ? 
iti ftiort, Can we find it in this general, fyftem 
of defiruAion, where the inieniible plant, un- 
confcious of life, and tfae-antsslligent man^ who 

difcovers 
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^fcover^ all the charms of e^iftence, mtift equal- 
ly fink to nothing ? Let usinot thus degrade oar 
nature and our deftioy ; and let us judge and 
hope better x>f what is unknown to us. life^- 
which afl^ds us conilant means of approaching 
towards perfection, ifaould not lead to eternal 
death. The mind, whtdot is the prolific fource 
of knowled^ and intelligence, ou^t not to be 
loft in the drearj aby& of aimihilatioii. Senfi- 
bility, which, bj its pure and gentle «modons, 
unites us to others, in a mann^ fo delightful, 
ought not to eraporate like a dreanu Con&dU 
ence, which continually watches our adions, aa 
a fevere and incorruptible judge, could not be 
intended to deceive us^ Piety and virtue can*- 
not^ fureiy, in vain^ cievate our views to that 
model of perfedion, which is the obyedt of ouig 
love and adoration. The Supreme: Being, to 
whom aQ times bdoog, fbems .already to liavQ 
ieaied our union widi futurity, by endowing va 
with forefight, and by implanting in our heart 
a paffionate defiie of long duration, with a fe- 
cret fentiment which, in the racefies ef our 
foul, encourages our hope of fumre exiftenoe. 
There are certain relations, though obfcure, be* 
tween our moral nature and futurity ; and pev^ 
haps our wiihes, our hopes, are a fixth fenfci K 
fenfe as it were at a diftance, of whith we iha£[ 
one day experience the enjoymetat^ I fometime6 
O 4 imagine 
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imagine too, that love^^— the nobleft ornament 
of our nature, — the fweeteft charm of life, is a 
myfterious pledge of the accompliftiment of 
thefe hopes : For, by difengaging us from our- 
felves, and, as it were, carrying us beyond the 
limits of our own being, it feems the firil ftep 
towards an immortal nature ; and, by affording 
us an example of an exiftence out of ourfelves, 
it feems to demonflrate to- our feelings, that 
which our minds cannot comprehend. . 

What appears to me the moft ftriking reflec- 
tion of all, is, that when I fee the human mind 
attaining to the knowledge of the exiftence of 
-a God,-^when I fee it, at leaft, afpire to an idea 
fo grand, that lofty degree of. elevation prepares 
me, in fome meafure, for the fublime defliny of 
the fouL I look for a proportion between that 
great thought and all the concerns of this world, 
but I find none ;-f— between . that beundlefs.pro- 
fped, and the narrow pidure of life, but I per- 
ceive none. . There is then, without doubt, fome 
magnificent fecret, beyond all that we can dif- 
cem, — fome aftonilhing wonder behind this 
curtain, that is. yet unfurled, of which we every 
where fee the commencement Ah! Can we 
indeed imagine, that all chataffe£ls and animates 
us, all that guides and. direds us, is merely a 
feries of di^eit^, %n aflemblageof illufions! The 
ypiverfe, with all \\b majeflic pomp, would |hen 
^ye been deftined to fgrv^ as a theatre for an 

empty 
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empty fhew ; and that great idea, that magni- 
ficent conception, would have had for its object, 
a mere dazzling chimera ! What had then fign 
nified this nwxture of real beauties with falfe 
appearances ? What had availed thi$ concourfe 
of phantoms, without end or . defign, whofe ex* 
iftence would be lefs eftimablis than a ray of 
light deftined to enlighten their dwelling ? In 
Ihort, What had fignified in thofe beings, that 
union of fublime thoughts and deceitful hopes ? 
Let us beware of giving credit to fuch a fuppo- 
fition. Would we. thus dare to impute to Him 
whofe power has no limits, the artifices of weak- 
ne(s? Ah !. if.fo far as our underftanding can 
reach, we every where perceive an order, a dcfign, 
a dependence, (hall we, as foon as we arrive at 
the limits of our faculties, there fet bounds to 
the views of Supreme Intelligence,, and fancy 
that all is terminated, becaufe we are ignorant 
of what may fucceed ? Ala§ ! we poffefs but a 
day, but a moment,, and yet we pretend to tell 
all that has been, and all that will be ! Let us, 
however, only retain the idea of a God, let us 
not quit our confidence in the exiftence of the 
Supreme Ruler of the World, and by habitua- 
ting ourfelves to this elevated thought, we may 
defend our hopes againft all the metaphyfical 
arguments which otherwife we might not be 
prepared to anfwen 

Will 
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Will it be here faid. That \ mere hope is in* 
fuiBcient for determining men £o bbferve mora- 
lity, and for fubjeAihg them to thofe a£ls of 
ielfdenial, which the practice of virtue fee^is to 
demand ? But what elfe than hope adhiates them, 
in ^U the occurrences of lific ? What elfe than 
hope renders them ambitious of honour and for- 
tune ? and when they have arrived at the wifh- 
«d for objed, what do they, for moil part^ ob- 
tain, except an advantage depending on imagi- 
nation and hope ? Wherefore, then, ihould they 
require certain demonilration, to induce them 
to feek after thofe things which are by far the 
grandeft, and moft worthy of purfuit, of any 
that the human mind can conceive? On the 
contrary, the fmalleft degree of probability ihould 
here become a motive of encouragement : And 
what worldly concerns can be put in competi- 
tion with the flighteft hope of pleafing the Ru- 
ler of the univerfe, and of maintaining that 
intercourfe with Him, which feems to be indi- 
cated by our natural fentiments, and by the firft 
perceptions of our mind ? 

I may go ftill further ; I may venture to aik 
thofe at leaft who poflefs fenfibility, if, even on 
the fuppofition, that this life were their fole he- 
ritage, they would not ftill feel a defire of pleaf- 
ing the Sovereign Author of Nature? Ought 
not thefe moments He has granted us, in which 
we may know and admire Him, to be confidered 

as 
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as a beaefit ? We celebrate the memory of thofe 
princes who liave £gxialifed themfelves in the 
world by doing goody and (hall we not render 
homagp to Him wivoi^ if it be allowed fo to ipeak^ 
has planned our exillence^ and the various en- 
joyments to which, we 3,te fo ftronglj attach* 
edyt-— to Him who ihas formed our magnificent 
habitation^ and made the elements fubfervient to 
its^ ufe,-h^o Him who has permitted us to fee the 
wonders of the univerfe, and who has made us 
fo frequently, though' not conidantly, to enjoy 
happine& ? . Shall we who are fo weak and ig* 
noranty dare to mfeafure the wifdom^ and . calcn^ 
late the power of our Supreme fiene&dtor, and 
impiouily reproach^ Him for not having done 
moi:e for us ? This would indeed be the lanj 
guage of the bafefl: ingratitude. . But I have al- 
ready proved, that our fentiments are not put to 
this fevere tefl;L* We. are allowed more liberal 
conditions in treating with the Supreme Being. 
He has every where furrounded .us with objefts 
to encourage ouc. hopes. \ He has permitted us, 
to arrive at fome knowledge of His perfeftions, 
and to read them in thart afiemblage of glory and 
nmgnificence which the univerfe difplays. He 
has allpwed us to attain -the perception of good«- 
nefs, of power, of infinity and of happinefs ; and 
by this fucceffion of ideas He has guided our de- 
fires and our hopes. How great, how fublime, 
is the contemplation of the Eternal, how com-r 

fortable 
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fortable to a foul poffeffed of fenfibility ! But thefc 
ideas ought to be early implanted in the human 
heart,-:— they oujght to be connetaed to our firft 
thoughts, while our fentiments are purefy natu* 
ral, fo that they may gradually ad vam:e, in or- 
der to gainvigour,f before we come to mix 
with the prefumptuous multitude^ who are dif- 
pofed to treat every thing with contempt that is 
not their own work, — ^before .we enter into fo- 
ciety, amidft men, who fancy themfelves to be 
enlightened, whiift, hurried on by levity^ they 
every day follow .a new mafter, and are really 
the flaves of pleafure and vanity. 
* The eftablifhment of public worihip is the 
mod proper means of maintaining fuch prin- 
ciples, as have been thus early inculcated, — a 
<fimple method, well calculated to command at- 
tention to thofe abftrad reafonin^s that are 
often neceffary for communicating inftrudion. 
Public worfhip, by aflembling men of every fta- 
tion, by recalling them to a juft fenfe of their 
own weakness, and equally liumbling every ia- 
dividual before the great Ruler of the univer fe, 
would be, merely from thefe circumftanoes, an 
important leiTon of morality. But this worfhip 
is a conllant fource of confolation to fome, while 
it habitually reminds others of their duty. Above 
all, it is grateful to thofe gentle and feeling 
minds, who maintain a conftant awful fenfe of 
^eir dependence on God,— -who love Him in 

fecret. 
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fecret, and wifh to adore Him in his temples y 
where, joining id the general fervour of devo- 
tion, they venture to lift their &ultering voices 
to Heaven, in humble fupplication. In fhort,. 
while men- are aftonifhed and loft in amazement^ 
on confidering the infinite grandeur of the uni- 
verfe, and the powers of their own fouls, they 
are naturally led to the fentiment of adoration,, 
which unites them, by a reverential awe, at leaft, 
to Him whom they can never comprehend, by 
all the powers of reafon. 

Let us beware of defpifing the emotions of 
piety ; for they are infeparable from its advan- 
tages ; — ^philofophers are bewildered in vainly 
attempting to confine the interefts of man to the 
narrow circle of demonftrable truths : For thofe 
things which we fee indiftinftly and at a di- 
ftance, are, for raoft part, more valued by us 
than others which are* within our reach. Thus,, 
we would be miferable fufferers indeed, were we 
to be deprived of the various enjoyments which 
depend folely on our imagination ; for we have 
no other means of laying hold of things not in*- 
mediately prefent. Befides, fince we aflume 
imagination for a guide, in our career of ambi- 
tion, and in our purfuit of fortune, — fince phi^ 
lofophers themfelves have allowed that it is the 
fpring of all the paflions, Why (hall we rejed: 
it,, when, being occupied by a greater and more 
iublime objed, it becomes the fupport of our 

weakoefs^ 
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weaknefs, the fa&guard of ouy principles, and 
the fource of our higheft comfort? 

It is the duty of Legiflators to keep thefe truths 
iji view, while they regulate the fpirit of the 
laws, and direft the courfe of opinions : What 
a noble,, what a glorious talk falls to their fliare, 
—To connedl Happinefs with Morality, and Mo- 
rality with the exiilence of a God ! 
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That there is a God* 

ct^Hat there is a GOD! How can weut- 
-* ter thefe words, without the moft profound 
humiliation, and the moit awfiil reverence ? and 
how can we refled without aftoniihment, that 
man, this feehle creature, this atom placed amidit 
the immenfity of ^ace, undertakes to add fomc 
weight to that facred truth, of which all nature 
is the fplendid wjitnefs ? But, lince our fiipreme 
happine& depends on that truth, and fince with* 
out it we are nothing, Why fhould it not he ever 
prefent to our mind ? Why ihould it not con- 
jftantly employ our thoughts? No other con- 
templation can be fo truly interefting, fince if^ 
is the fource and fupport of every good, juft and 
happy fentiment. I confefs it was with diffi- 
dence, I at firft ventured to difcufs the.objedlions 
which have been oppofed to our belief in. the 
exifteiice of a God. I dreaded that I might be 
overwhelmed by the fubtUity of argument, or, 

at 
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at lead, that I might expofe to fome danger an 
opinion fo precious, and fo eflential to my hap- 
pinefs. I found that a few general ideas, fup-> 
ported by lively feelings, were fufBcicnt for my 
tranquillity : Thus, had I not, from an earneft 
defire of promoting the welfare of mankind in 
general, been refolved to give the utmoft oppo- 
fition in my power to that fpirit of indifference, 
and falfe philofophy, which feems to be daily 
gaining ground, I ihould never have exceeded 
the bounds of my firft enquiries. I am, how- 
ever, very far from" repenting of the part I have 
taken. Without rilking my opinions, and with- 
out any uneafineis, I glanced over thofe books 
in which the moft pernicious dodlrines are art- 
fiiUy diffeminated. It then occurred to me, that 
a man merely endowed with ordinary good fenfe, 
while he confiders the fubtilities of metaphys- 
eal difquiiitions, in fome meafure refembles thofe 
uncultivated Indians, fometimes brought amongft 
us, who, ridiculing our depraved refinement of 
manners, often remind us by very obvious and 
natural obfervations, of many fimple principles^ 
and ancient maxims, of which we have fentirely 
loft fight. 

The whole ftrufture of religious fentiments 
would fall to the ground, if, by falfe and fubtle 
reafoning, our confidence in the exiftence of a 
God, were ever overthrown. Morality being no 
longer afibciated with thofe opinions that are its 

true 
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true fafeguard, would become defencelefs, ha- 
ving no other fupport than political principles, 
whofe influence would, in courfe of time> be 
infenfibly weakened. Languor and melancholy 
would be difFufed through every mind i There 
would then exift no fentiment equally intereft- 
ing to all mankind, and proper to unite them 
into one community. Thofe few alfo, whofe 
intentions being pure, can only be guided and 
fuftained by intimate perfuafion, Would retire 
iti difmay, and leave to others the care of fup- 
porting moral order by fiftion and falfehoods. 
They would pity that forlorn race, deftined to 
appear and difappear, like thofe plants that 
flourilh but for a day ; — they would contemn, 
thofe animated phantoms, that after making a 
buzz with their vanity and trivial paflions, fink, 
in an inftant, into eternal oblivion. All the 
beauties of the univerfe^ that fo powerfully excite 
admiration and rapture in the human breaft, would 
foonlofe their luftre and their charm, were we only 
to view in fuch a brilliant fcene, the play of atoms, 
and the dull operation of blind neceflity ; for it is 
impolfible to admire anything, unlefs we perceive 
that it might have exifted und^r a different modi- 
fication. In fliort, this foul, this mind, this vivi- 
fying principle in man, this thmking faculty, 
which aftonifhes and confounds even thofe who 
revile it, would appear a vain movement, had 
it no caufe, and were it to be followed by no 

P con- 
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confequence,— .were there no univerfal intelli- 
genee, fecretly breathing animation through- 
out all nature. But we have dwelt too long on 
this gloomy fubjeft : Refume your glowing co- 
lours and your life, ye wonderous works of God, 
the Creator of the univerfe ! Come to inftrud 
men, — ^to confound the pride of fome, while ye 
fupport the timid fenfibility of others ! Come,, 
to take poffeffion of our fouls, and to diredl our 
united affedlious towards Him whom we ought 
to love, and who is the eternal model of perfe6t 
wifdom and fupreme goodnefs. 

I will not here undertake to prove the exiftence 
of a God, by a recital of the wonders we difco- 
ver in the great and magnificent works of na- 
ture : Many celebrated writers have attempted 
this mode of proof, but their imperfeft Iketches 
have always fallen far ftiort of the grand origi- 
nal. We cannot think of infinity without afto- 
jiifliment, and a humble refped:, which over- 
powers all our faculties. Thus, while we en- 
deavour,^ fucceffively, to reprefent the various 
wonders of nature, this conftant change of ob- 
jefls tends rather to fufpend our admiration than 
to increafe it : For every change eafes the mind, 
by affording it a ftation on which it may repofe, 
and that relaxation its weaknefs requires ; on 
the contrary, if we fix our attention on any parti- 
cular phenomenon, and endeavour to invefl:igate 
it fingly, we foon arrive at the limits of our fa- 
culties* 
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culties. We difcover the narrownefs of our un- 
derft^nding, as well by examining the organiza- 
tion of the fmalleft infedk, as by contemplating 
the faculties of our own foul ; and the myftery 
of fimple vegetation feems as far abore the reach 
of our intelligence, as the fecret power that gives 
motion to the univerfe. 

. Then, as the natural efFufion of my heart, and 
as a hymn of grateful praife to the Supreme 
Being, but not as neceflary inftrudlion, I will 
briefly enumerate fome of the principal charac- 
ters of wifdom and grandeur, with which all 
men mull be equally ftruck when they contem- 
plate the wonders of the univerfe. 

What a fight is the world ! What a magni- 
ficent fpedacle for thofe who can diveft them- 
felves for a moment of their habitual indiffe- 
rence ! We know not where to begin, — ^we know 
not where to fix, while we attempt to call to 
view fo many prodigies ; but the moft noble of 
all is the faculty which has been beftowed on 
us, of conceiving and admiring them. What an 
aftonifhing and fublime relation do we find, be- 
tween the innumerable beauties of nature, and 
our phyfical intelligence, which enables us to 
difcover them, and to enjoy them with delight ! 
What a wonderous connection do we alfo ob^ 
ferve, between the order and harmony of the 
univerfe, with our moral intelligence, which 
enables us to afpire at unbounded wifdom and 
Pa know- 
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knowledge ! Nature, though immenfe, and all 
that it contains, all that it difplays with fo much 
fplendour, feems to be conneded by fome par- 
ticular relation, either to our fenfes, or to our 
mental powers. Thefe invifible and incompre- 
henfible faculties all unite to form that wonder 
of wonders, which we call bappinefs. Let not 
thofe fimple terms we mull employ, turn our 
attention from the ineffable ideas which they 
reprefent ! The great phenomena of our exift- 
ence are the more wonderful, that they can nei- 
ther be defined, nor expreffed in different ways ; 
and the common words we ufe, fuch as, foul, 
Jpirit, fenfation, life, bappinefs, and many others 
which we pronounce fo fligbtly,' all equally con- 
found our underftanding, when we endeavour 
to fix our attention on the effence of thofe pro- 
perties of which they are thfe fymbols. For this 
reafon, among many others, the fucceffive ad- 
miration of the various particulars in the works 
of nature, is never found to be fully fatisfadtory 
to minds pofTefTed of fenfibility ; becaufe fuch 
admiration is founded on ideas dependent on 
human knowledge: But the principal charm 
of our relation with the wonders around us, 
arifes from our experiencing the continual im- 
preffion of infinite greatnefs, and from feeling 
the neceffity of flying to that happy refuge for 
weaknefs and ignorance, — the fublime idea of 
a God. We are conilantly carried back towards 

this 
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this idea, by the vain efforts which we make to 
penetrate the fecrets of our own nature : And 
when I fix my attention on thofe aftonifhing^) 
myfteries, which in a manner terminate the 
powers of our mind, I confider, with emotion, 
that they may, perhaps, be the only barrier that 
feparates us from the Infinite Mind, the Source 
<)f all Intelligence. 

Men who poflefs the njoft extenfive genius, 
foon perceive the limits of their faculties, when 
they attempt to dive too far into the depths of 
metapUyfical fubjefts : But the moft fimple and 
untutored mind, can readily diftinguifh thofe 
traces of order and harmony which every where 
announce, with fo much luftre, a purpofe and 
defign worthy of infinite wifdom. It appears, 
that all the knowledge neceflary to infpire men 
with proper fentiments, has been conftantly 
placed within their reach. The intelligent a- 
ftronomer, from obferving the courfe of bur globe 
around the fun, perceives the caufe of that re- 
gular fuccefl^on of winter and fummer, which 
fecures the fecundity of the earth, and renews, 
each revdlving feafon, its brilliant attire: But 
does not the fimple hufbandman, who only fees 
the faithful earth annually pour out its rich 
bounties, which correfpond, with fuch admirable 
precifion, to the various wants of every creature, 
perceive enough to excite his admiration and 
gratitude ? Newton analyfed light, and calcula- 

P 3 ted 
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ted the velocity with which it glances through 
the immenfity of fpace : But is not the illiterate 
herdfinan, who fees, when he wakes, his cottage 
enlightened by the fame rays which animate 
all nature, a witnefs of a phenomenon that mud 
equally excite his wonder and gratitude ? The 
indefatigable anatomift gains a juft idea of the 
inimitable mechanifm and wonderful ftrudure 
of our various organs : But has not the unikilful 
man, who refledjts a moment on the various fen* 
lations and pleafures of which we are fufceptible, 
alfo fufBcient ground for admiration and fhank- 
fulnefs ? 

The degree of knowledge peculiar to men of 
enlightened minds, is a kind of fuperiority which 
difappears before the incommenfurable grandeur, 
prefented by the idea of the univerfe. Com- 
pared with infinity, the talents of all men are 
equal ; and it is probably beyond the utmoft 
ftretch of human intelligence, that the greateft 
wonders of nature begin. The knowledge of 
all ages has been unable to explain the imperi- 
ous authprity of our will over our actions. Nei- 
ther has it been difcovered, how our thoughts 
can reach the moft remote ages ; — ^how pur minds 
can comprehend fuch a multitude of prefent ob- 
jects, of recoUedlions, and anticipations ; nor is 
it known, how all thefe precious qualities of our 
mind, fhould fometimes remain in a latent ftate, 
as uncoBfcious of their, exiftence, and at other 

times, 
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times fhould iffue from their obfcurity, and at 
its command, eitiier regularly fucceed each other, 
or be poured forth with profufion. Alas ! while 
we contemplate thefe aftonifhing phenomena, 
How prefumptuous do men appear, who, through 
vain pride, mifapprehending their degree of 
ftrength, drive to penetrate into thofe fecrets^ 
to which an inviiible hand oppofes their ap« 
proach ! Let them be contented that their exift* 
ence is united to fo many wonders, — ^let them 
be fatisfied with the bounty of nature, and 
let them, with reverence, adore that Sovereign 
Power which has bellowed fo many bleffings on 
them, and eftabliflied a relation between them 
and all the adive principles of heaven and 
earth. 

The globe which we inhabit, annually paffes 
through a fpace of two hundred millions of 
leagues; and, in this immenfe courjfe, its di- 
ftance from the fun, by immutable laws, is ex- 
adly proportioned to the degree of temperature 
neceffary for our weak nature, and perfeftly ac- 
commodated to the important purpofe of vege- 
tation, without which no living creature could 
fubfift. 

The glorious orb that vivifies the feeds depo- 
fited in the bofom of the earth, is, at the fame 
time, the fource of that light, which difclofes to 
our view the grand profpeft of the univerfe. 
Tjxe rays of the fun traverfe more than thirty 
P 4 millions 
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millions of leagues in eight minutes : A motion 
fo rapid would be fufficient to reduce the largeft 
mafles of matter to powder ; but fuch is the in-r 
conceivable tenuity oi thefe rays, that they ftrike 
the mod delicate of our organs, not only with- 
out injuring it, but in a manner fo gentle and 
pleafant, that they give rife to that delightful 
fenfation, which is the origin of our greateft en^ 
joyments. Thus, one principal means of our 
happinefs is tranfmitted to us through the im- 
m^nfity of fpace. 

Man, amidft boundle^ fpace, is only an im- 
perceptible point ; and yet by his fenfes and his 
intelligence, he feems to be in communication 
with the whole univerfe. How pleafant, how 
peaceable is that communication. It is almoft 
like the intercourfe of a prince with his fubjecls : 
To man every thing is animated, every thing 
contributes to fulfil his defires ^nd fupply his 
wants : Nature feems entirely occupied, in pro- 
viding for him. The action of the elements, and 
every thing on earth, like the rays of light, feem 
to be proportioned to his faculties and ftrength : 
And while the celeftial bodiesi move with a 
rapidity which terrifies our imagination,-:— white 
this globe on which we dwell, i^ hurried along 
with them in their courfe, we remain in a qui^t 
afylum, and peaceably enjoy a multitude of blef- 
fings, which are allied, in a wonderful manner^ 
tx> our various inclinations and fentipients. 

Maiv 
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Man has likewife the advantage of being often 
permitted to become, in fome meafure, the con- 
triver of iiis own happinefs. By his ingenuity 
and ftudy, he is enabled to embellifti his habi-» 
tation, and add various ornaments to the fimple 
beauties of nature. He improves by his caro 
every ufeful plant ; and difcovers fome falutary 
properties, even in thofe that appear moft danger- 
ous : He can foften metals, and make them fub*^ 
fervient to his purpofes : He can make the raar*^ 
ble to obey hi^ touch, and affume whatever form 
he defires : He gives laws to the elements, or, at 
leaft, circumfcribes their empire ; he oppofe^ 
ramparts to Hop the progrefs of the fea ; he fome-r 
times confines rivers to their wonted channel ; 
and fometimes leads them into different courfes, 
that they may extend their beneficial influence: 
He ereds a fhelter againft the fury of the winds ; 
and by an ingenious contrivance, he employs for 
his ufe, that impetuous force, from which he, dt 
firft, fought only a defence. Even fire itfelf, 
whofe terrible adion feems to be the prefage of 
deftruftion, is fubjugated by him, and rendered, 
if I may fpeak fo, the companion of his induftry 
and labour. 

How great a fource of refle(3:ion is thisdomini^- 
Qxx of the mind, over the mofl: formidable effeds 
refulting from the movement of blind matter J 
It would appear, that the Supreme Being, by 
fubjeding, in part, to our intelligence the force 

of 
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of the moft powerful elements, has chofen this 
method of communicating to us fome notion of 
the empire, His infinite wifdom has over the 
univerfe. 

But it is by the influence our intelledual fa- 
culties have on themfelves, that we principally 
difcover their admirable nature : We muft re- 
tnark with aftonilhment, the degree of improve- 
ment to which they fometimes attain by their 
own operation. Intelligence, confidered in a 
general view, is undoubtedly a great phenome- 
non ; but it is ftill more wonderful, to find our 
thoughts connefted with, and agreeable to thofe 
ot all other men ; and that an alliance fubfifts 
between our prefent trains of thought and thofe 
of all ages. By fiich an alliance, the fciences 
have been improved, and the mind of man has 
become acquainted with all its own powers. The 
fovereigns of the earth cannot break this aflbcia- 
tion, nor fubjecft to their tyrannic divifions the 
auguft inheritance of knowledge : This precious 
gift ftill preferves the ftamp of a divine hand, — 
and no one can fay, * it is folely.mine.' 

The beft ufe that man can make of this admira- 
ble union of knowledge and faculties, is to demon- 
ftrate to his feUow-creatures, how immediately 
every thing n nature is related to the idea of a 
great Firft Caufe ; — ^how in every different trad 
of ftudy, we ftill behold a wife defign, and a bene- 
gce^t will, eminently difplayed in all the pheno- 
mena 
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mena of the univerfe. Biit now; unhappily thefe 
indications, thefe pro6&, will not fuffice. A da- 
ring philofophy has ventured to fport with thofe 
arguments, founded on the connexion and won- 
derful harmony of the fyftem of nature.- It is 
not enough to oppofe to filch opinions, the mere 
authority of final caufes. The abettor^ of that' 
philofophy do not deny, that there is a perfedk 
conformity between our defires and bur wants,— ^ 
between our fenfes and the bounties of nature : 
They do not deny, that from the lofty cedar to 
the humble hyflbp, from man to the meaneft in- 
feft, there is a beautiful fymmetry, and a juft 
proportion; equally obfervable in the general 
relation of objefts one to another, and in the 
connexion of the feveral parts of each con- 
fidered fepar^tely. But this admirable harmo- 
ny, where the wife, the pious man, remarks with 
delight, the feal of an eternal intelligence, the 
followers of that moft deplorable dodrine, drive 
to reprefent, either as the fortuitous union, and the 
mere play of atoms, agitated by a blind move- 
ment,— or *^as the nature of things, which has ex- 
ifted from eternity. What pains have they ta- 
ken to invent and to defend thofe fyftems, fo 
deftruftive of our happinefs, and our hopes I I 
value the intimate feelings of my mind more 
than all this philofophy : But it might encou- 
rage its prefumption, were we timidly to fhun its 
approach. Let us then examine, whether its 

exterior 
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exterior pride, and its haughty pretenfions, arc 
founded on reafon, and if it does not gain the 
refped of weak minds merely by its infolence. 

I WILL attempt to treat this queftion, which 
is the moil important one that can employ the 

thoughts of man, in the following manner: ^I 

will firft endeavour to (how, that the diflferent 
conjedtures concerning the origin of the world, all 
terminate in one opinion. The eternal and ne- 
ceffary exiftence of every thing in nature. I 
will afterwards compare the bafis of that fyilem, 
with the foundation of that happy and natural 
belief, which unites the idea of a Supreme Being 
with all we fee and know, — with the univerfe 
itfelf, the greateft and moil unlimited of our 
conceptions. 




CHAR 
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The fame SubjeSl continued. 

WHEN we find that feveral authors, who 
have framed conjeftural fyftems with 
regard to the formation of the world, rejeft the 
belief of a God, as an idea foreign to the nature of 
our perceptions, Have we not a right to expeft that 
they fliould, in its place, fubftitute fomething 
more probable, and better accommodated to our 
underftanding ? But, far from fulfilling fuch an 
expeftation, they give way to every vague fancy, 
every wild conceit. Indeed, whether they refer 
the origin of the univerfe to chance, and a for- 
tuitous concourfe of atoms, or aflume other hy- 
pothefes deduced from the fame principles, yet 
we muft ftill neceflarily fuppofe, — ^the eternal 
exiftence of an infinity of fmall particles of mat- 
ter, confufedly jumbled through the immenfity of 
fpace, — that thefe atoms, thus univerfally dif- 
feminated, Ihould attradl and fit each other by 
certain properties peculiar to their nature, — that 
there fhould refult from their adhefion, not mere- 
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ly the faculties of fenfe, but even the intelledual 
powers, fuch as thought, memory, forefight, 
judgment and will ;— ^in fhort, we muft fuppofe, 
that thofe incomprehenfible molecules have been 
arranged in fuch wonderful order, by the efFecft 
of fome random chance, that may have poffibly 
occurred amongft the infinite number of acci- 
dental combinations.. Indeed, after they have 
made fo many fuppofitions, without the leaft 
foundation, and without the fmalleft refemblance 
to any thing we know, it plainly appears, that 
the belief of an Intelligent Spirit, the foul and 
direftor of the univerfe, better correfponds with 
our nature, and has more analogy with fuch ob- 
jefts as are within the reach of our knowledge, 
than any thing they can advance. 

But let us return to the examination of thofe 
hypothetical principles we have juft mentioned. 
We readily perceive that they have arifen from 
a contrafted mode of thinking. The mind is 
accuftomed to pafs from fimple to cpmpound 
ideas, when employed in ftudy or invention: 
And by an inverfe method, the compofers of fuch 
fyftems, have thought it only requifite, in order 
to trace the univerfe to its origin, that they 
fhould detach all its parts, and, in imagination, 
divide and fubdivide them to infinity. But 
however great the tenuity of thofe atoms may be 
fuppofed, yet, being poffefied of fuch intellec- 
tual and organic properties, as fancy muft allow 

them. 
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them, their exiilence would be a wonder in na 
refpeft inferior to all the phenomena with which 
we are furrounded. 

When we fee a plant fpring up, and afterwards 
affume various beautiful colours, we only take 
into view the period in which its vegetation is 
obvious to our fenfes : But the feed of this plant, 
or, if it mull be fo called, the organized molecule^ 
the firft principle of this feed, would have af- 
forded us an equal caufe of admiration, were we 
endowed with faculties fufEcient to penetrate 
into the occult myfteries of nature. But, by 
thus reducing the whole mafs of matter which 
compofes the world into an impalpable powder, 
we reprefent to our fancy a mere fugitive vapour^ 
which merits not our admiration ; and thofe who 
unhappily wifti to fhun the fublime fentiment 
of admiration, are enabled, by this fyftem of in- 
finitely divifible atoms, to remove the period at 
which theymuft be loft in aftonifhment,. to what- 
ever diftance they think proper. 

All thefe fantaftic fchemes only tend to im- 
pede us in our fearch for truth. I Ihall here 
offer a general obfervation on this fubjed : The 
flady of the firft elements of fuch fcience^ as are 
©ur own work, as geometry, language, civil le« 
giflation, and feveral others, appears, no doubt^ 
to be the eafieft part of our education. It is, 
however, very different, when we attempt to in- 
veftigate the laws of the phyfical world : For the 

works 
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works of nature never appear to us more fimple 
than when we view them under their ordinary 
forms and combinations. They are then, to the 
mind, what harmony is to the ear^^^and the juft 
accord of all their parts, forms an unity perfectly 
accommodated to the degree of intelligence we 
poffefs. Thus, tnan^ for example, that wonder- 
ful combination df fo many different faculties, 
does not ailoni(h the mind, on a general view^ 
but is confidered as a fimple and familiar idea ; 
yet we ate embarrafled and difconcerted when 
we attempt to analyze his nature, and to dif- 
eover the elementary principles of his liberty^ 
his will, his thought, and the other properties 
of his mind. 

We are then involved in profound obfcutityj 
and only proceed in a circle, when we would 
deftroy the prefent world, by reducing it to a- 
toms, in order again to briilg it forth afrefti, 
after having rallied all the parts we had difper- 
fed. 

Let us, however, admit for a moment, that or- 
ganic and intelligent atoms do exift^ and that 
they are fo, either from their own nature, or by 
their adhefion to other molecules, it is ftill tie- 
ceffary, that, with thefe atoms fcattered in the 
immenfity of fpace, the univerfe fhould be com- 
pofed, — that mafterpiece of harmony, — ^that per- 
feft aflemblage of every beauty and variety ,-*- 
that inexhauftible fource of every fentiment of 

admira- 
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admiration : And by rejeding the idea of a God^ 
Creator and Ruler of all, we muft have recourfe 
to the power of chance, that is to fay, to' the 
unknown efFefts of a perpetual motion; which, 
without tegularity, will produce, in an unlimit- 
ed time, every poffible combination. But to ac- 
complifh an infinite variety of combinations, it 
is not fufficient merely to admit a continual 
movement ; We muft alfo fupipofe that this move- 
ment conftaatly fhifts its direction in all parts 
bf fpace fdbjec^ed to its influence. The exift- 
ence of fuch a change, and of fo much diverfity 
in the laws of motion, is a new fuppofition, 
that may be ranked among the other extravagan- 
ces attached to fuch fyftems. 

But even granting all thefe chimerical hypb- 
thefes,— ^the fyftem of the formation of the world 
by the fortuitous concourfe of atoms, is ftill at- 
tended with infuperable difficulties. 

It ii not eafy to conceive that particles of mat- 
ter, agitated in every poflHible manner, and ca- 
pable, as has been fuppofed, of adhering iii 
innumerable ways, fliould not have become, fo 
etitangldd, and have formed fuch a texture, as 
to have rendered the harmonious compofition of 
the univerfe abfolutely impoflible. 

When we confider abftraftly the unlimited 
number of chances that may be attributed to blifid 
movement, we cannot conceive, nor even con- 
jejSiure, how an infinite number of atoms eftdow- 

CL ed 
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ed with a property of uniting themfelves^ and 
(bbjedled to an endlefs diverfity of movements, 
could compofe the heavenly bodies : For, long 
before the period when fuch a great chance* 
ftroke would have become probable, thefe atoms 
muft have formed an immenfe multitude of par- 
tial combinations, and, had any one of thefe 
been incompatible with the general harmony, 
a world never could have been produced. 

The fame arguments are appli/cable to the 
formation of animated beings. Accident fhould 
have produced men capable of living and tranf- 
mitting life to others, long before having endow- 
ed them with fo great a diverfity of faculties. 
And if they had happened to be formed with 
no more than four fenfes, they would never have 
acquired a fifth, for the fame reafon, that we 
never can attain any new fenfe. Befides, that 
particular accident which produced living* crea- 
tures, muft have occurred long previous to the 
chance which has prepared for thefe beings all 
the produdions neceflary for their fupport and 
prefervation. 

It may, indeed, be fuppofed, that fuch atoms 
as happened to be united in a manner incom- 
patible with the arrangement of the univerfe, 
may have been feparated by the continual move- 
ment fuppofed to exift in the immenfity of 
fpace: But how fhould not fuch a movement 
difunite what it had formerly joined, and why 

fhould 



ihoutd it not deftrdy that taarmody^ which k 
faid tk) be thd refolt of ad acoid^tit^ fimildtt^ 
the fborttiitou^ ftroke which oecafldiied th^ fbf-> 
maiion of the world ? 

Will it be ftUeged, ttett^ luppc^iig the co«k 
ftititetit psttd of matter to be oncd united in dne 
ptopovtiotij and in fhaflbs propel to fbrili the ce^' 
leftial bodied, this arrangetiieftt irtay be maintainw 
ed by the efie^ll of a predoimnant and invariabkr 
force ? Bat bow c^ti ti^e re^fondld the pfevaleooe 
of fuoh a force with the co^tioual movemetit 
and conftarrt change fuppofed to be neoeflkry for 
the com{)ofition of the ttniterfe? 

It might be de^Kmitrated in another mannei^ 
That the formation of worlds by the blind ch^iod 
Which depends od perpeltlal ihotemeiit, and the 
invariable fteadin^lfi of thofe Vaft bodies, in theii^ 
prcferit ftat^, arc propofition^ abfolutely irrcdod* 
ciieable. Let u^ illuftrate this ittattet : The acf^ 
cidenta! cotobinafioi^ ctf atomt fteccffary for pro- 
dUcing the rode mafte^ of th^ cdleftial bodies^ 
bet^g far lefsf e^mplicatefd th^ the combination 
necefiary to produce them as th^y are, inhabited 
by intelligent beings^ the firft dhsince-^ftrokemuft^ 
according to all the rules of probability, havtt 
very long preceded the other; Thu^ acc^rdirig 
to the fyftem of the fort«itoi*s formation Of the 
unfitrtfe firoih atom^, We muft fappofe, that thefe 
atdW^, after being united fo as to form the hea- 
venly bodie?, have been disjoined, feattered intd 

0^2 the 
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tillie riihmeniityof ipiaoe^/and again reunited, as^ 
often as might Ibe iiecdrary,.in order that, by an 
infinity of chdlnce-ftrokes, , they fliould come at 
laft to produce a world, fuch as ours, replenifh- 
ed with intelligent beings fufceptible of improve- 
ment. Now, fince thofe intelligent beings add 
nothing to the ftability of the world they inha- 
bit, — fince they contribute nothing to the won- 
derful coalition of its parts. Why fhould this 
blind movement, which had fo often united and 
difunited the parts of the univerfe before its 
formation, be now no more fdt ? Why fhould 
it not reduce this terreflrial globe we inhabit to 
atoms, or at leafl, afford us fome inflance of its 
deftrudive powers ? 

This argument is not merely confined to a 
world adorned with intelligent creatures ; it is 
equally applicable tp oiie merely regular in all 
its parts. For we find, in nature, a great mul- 
tiplicity of beauties, and n^ny traces of harmo- 
ny, which feem unnecefTary for the fupport of our 
globe, and which could not, with the fmalleft pro- 
bability, be fuppofed to have been annexed to its 
exiflence, were it admitted that the earth had been 
formed, difTolved and reproduced an infinite num- 
ber of times, before its prefent formation. And 
I would afk. Why no veflige, no appearance, of 
fuch changes are now difcoverable in the opera- 
tions of nature, and how it happens that this fup- 
pofed movement has been^ all at once, flopped ? 

This 
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* This difficultT, however; may; Be refolveSd hy 
the help of another fuppofitioh': It inay hp faid 
: that: the union and difperfibn of tbofe atoms pro- 
ceed fo flowly and fo infenlihlyy as taelude our 
notice"; and that even the obfervation of preced- 
ing ages, joined.to duu own 'exjiericiiiice^: cannot 
certainly affure us^' that 'alii the; partsxjf; the uaii- 
. verfe may not' bd:fiipaxated by :the;feme:Gkufts 
which effeded'thcu/aflemblageiand jundlion. [ 
No doubt, by plunging into rafimity, and^thfcre 
forming fuch a chaiii[of luppofitions' as may fuit 
our purpofe, we may put ourfelves beyond the 
reach of every argutnent: And wsere I to fol- 
loriTT the fame courfe, in order to oppofe one ab- 
furdity with, another, I would afk why, amidft 
the infinite 'combinations produced by- the per- 
petual movement, man h^ not been created, 
deftroyed and created afrefh, times without num- 
ber, with the fame faculties and thoughts, and 
under the fame circumftances as at prefent?i And 
if it has been fo, why, fince we could only be fi- 
parated from our preceding exifterice by a fort of 
fleep, the duration of which is imperceptible, we 
fhoiild not appear, in our own apprehenJioii, 
beings poffeffed of a perpetual eidftence ? Infi- 
nity admits of this extravagant hypothefis, .ias 
well as the other vague fuppofitions, in which 
time is held of no account. We- perceive, how- 
ever, in what danger we are of erring, whUft we 
(^3 make 
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/xhaioo nfe of the incomprehenfibie idea of infi<r 
nitT, and ralhly en4eavoar to accoomiodate 
it) to the combinatiom fbruied by our limited 
uaderftandiag. 

Let UB now examinf another objedlion : It 
maj. be aUiq^i That the planet we iid^abit^ is 
tlBfi refiih of an original chan^e-ftroke ; and that 
focfa an accidental fl? oke is the le& improbable, 
if we fnpppfe, tfa^ ihere :exifis in the immenfity 
of (pace, ^n idS&aitfi lYpn^er of othi^ aggrega- 
tionfi of atoms, equally produced by the firft 
throfw of the die, which r^refent every poffible 
form and erery imaginable prpportioa. £at 
-then I would aik. By lyhat law |:(aild all thofe 
irregular bodies, which, from their number and 
bulk, muft be fubjeded to many dif|5siient inoFe- 
inents, be prevented from der^ging the fyfi^n 
of planets formed ^t the (ame time with them, 
by this priginal chancerftroke ? 
i: I muft here remark, that the ordar which we 
have accefs to perceive, ihpuld be confidered as 
a proof of the univerfal order : For, in immen- 
fity, where one part is nothing, compared with 
the whole, |io part, without exception, could be 
preferved, unlefs it wf re in equilibrium with ail 
the reft. 

Thus, whether we fvy^pofe an imjUiite Jucceffim 
<f chances^ to which the whole mafs of atoqis have 
ever been fubjeded, or whether we are conteiit- 
ed with the firft genergl throw, divided into an 

infinity 
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infinity ofje&ions^ reafon will always oppofe iiif 
Tincible difficulties to the eonciufions that are 
attempted to be deduced from fuch hypothefes. 

In fhorty we (houid never leate out of view, 
diat, in order to underftand this fortuitous for« 
mation of the world, accordiiig to erery notion 
or apprehenfion of which we are capable, we 
muft always fuppofe the eternal pre-exiftence 
oi organized and ijitelligent atom6,--i-*of ail the 
laws of affinity, and of irarious eternal mors* 
ments, accompanied with ^ regular procedunt^ 
capable of preferving the combination^ produced 
by fuch diTcrfified movements. I again repeat, 
that when the abettors of thefe fyftems, are ob^ 
liged to have recourfe to fuch miraculous firft 
principles and, to allow to Nature fuch afto^ 
nifhing properties, it is very unaccountable how 
they make that Nature itfelf, all at once, to aft 
a part fo blind and paffive, in the formation of 
the univerfe : One fuppofition fiiperadded, more 
fublime thui all the others, would have enabled 
ttiem to avoid a conclufion fo ridiculous. 

Although thefe abfurd fyftems, concerning the 
formation of the world, are founded on various 
unlimited hypothefes, yet^ in my opinion, they 
have £> much refemblance to each other, that 
we can (caicely difcem any difference : And, on 
confidering the narrownefs of the circle through 
which the imagination can run, when applied 
to fuch deep conceptions, we difcover in our fa^ 

<3^4 culties 
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ciilties, a Angular and unexpeded degree of weak- 
nefs. . The authors of thefe fjftems, are, as it were, 
captives bound fad in their own opinions, and 
the marks of their chain are very Tifible. They 
talk continually of corpulcles or atoms, which 
they fuppofe to play and mix together, either all at 
once, or at different times, in boundlefs fpace. 
But when they wifh to form ideas of liberty 
and will, as they cannot analyze thefe properties, 
they fuppofe them pre-exifting in the elementary 
parts of which they fancy the univerfe to be 
compofed ; and they prudently take care to grant 
no adion to liberty and wiU^ in cafe they fhould 
rcfift the various movements, by which, accord* 
ing to their hypothefis, the univerfe was form- 
ed. 

Neither can they render this blind and accir 
dental produftion of worlds more credible, by 
fuppofing not only an innumerable multitude of 
organized molecules,, but even an infinite diver- 
fity of molds to attraft and form thefe atoms, 
by a force finidlar to chemical affinity. Such 
a fyftem, though perhaps fufficient to explain a 
few lecondary caufes, is quite inapplicable to the 
iirft formation of beings ; for, with this: affem- 
blage of molds and atoms, all the great difficul- 
ties would ftill fubfift. How fhall we conceive, 
that the different molds would have claffed 
themfelves fo.properly as to conflrudl the fimpleft 
regular form, of which the parft arc in due proi 
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portion, and accurately arranged? How is it 
poffible, that th^ mold deftined for the organised 
atoms, of which the cryftalline is -coinpofed, 
would place itfelf in the centre of the mold a^ 
dapted to form the pupil of the eye? or haw 
would that onje fall under the mold requifite for 
the conformation of the eye-lid,— *-and fo on, eacji 
mold correfponding with the other precifely, 
through various gradations and innumerable di« 
vifions and fubdivifions ? 

Again, were we to fuppofe an infinite fuccef- 
fion of molds, of which the larger always at- 
tracted the fmaller, in the fame manner as- the 
mold^ attraded the atoms correfponding •■ w 
them ; fuch a fuppofition, though the mofl «x- 
tejifive one wc? ^te able to make, is quite infiif- 
ficient to account for the fimpieft .phenome- 
Moti in nature.. After all^ thedireftion gf a wife 
and adive force i$ indifpenfaWe^ .to arrange, 
with precifion and regularity,r,.thofe fuppofed 
mplds and th^ir peculiar animated molecules. 
It is alfo nqcelTary that thofe deflined to compofe 
lextetior fibres, fhould not obftruft the paffage 
of thofe molds defigned to form the interior or- 
gans : In fhort, it is necefTary, that every one of 
thefe molds, in its procedure and developemejat, 
(hould exadly obferve all the delicate fhades and 
flight lineaments, which blend or diflinguifh 
the different parts of the fimpieft natural pro- 
dudtion^ 

We 
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We are indeed acquainted with a power 
which adb in every diredion^^i-arranges every 
thing in order,«t^proceeds conftantly towards a 
purpofe,— forms defignsy-nexecutes them or ftops 
them as feems requtfite, and which is, every mo- 
ment, engaged in ibme complicated work : This 
power is wtdtigetU voiU. We muft then be a- 
fioniihed that this faculty, of which we have 
an intimate conicioulhefs and daily experieni^e, 
ihould always be overlooked by phiiofophers, 
when they endeavour to inveftigate the admi* 
rable order of the univerie. 

After rejeding the idea of a Powerful and In- 
telligent Will, as the diredor of the world, they 
may perhaps afiume as a principle, the eternal ex- 
iftence of a blind force, which, by an incompre- 
henfiblc neceiQty, may have been guided to- 
wards accompiifhing a perfeA and harmonious 
cpmbination of all the particles oS matter, at firft 
confiiiedly fcattered through the immenfity of 
fpace : But this new fuppofition, like the odicrs 
I hiave noticed, would only fprm a hypothefis 
e^cadly fimilar to that of the eternal exiftence 
of the univerfe. In fhort, the eternal exiftence 
of all the elements, fubftances, powers wd pro- 
perties, neceflary to produce the univerfe, would 
be a phenomencm no way different {Ma\ the 
eternal exiflence of the univerfe itfelf. 

We may add, that thefe phenoipena can cmly 
be feparated in the mind by an indivifible in- 

ftant. 
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ft^nt, which, amidft the boundlefs extent of 
eternity, can have no place in the imagination. 
For any period that can be mentioaed, would 
ftill be too late by an infinity of ages. The ef- 
fedl refulting from an eternal caufe, like that 
paufe itfelf, can he referred to no particular pe- 
riod, at which we may fix its commencement. 

We thus perceive, under another point of 
view, how abfurd and ridiculous thofe chimeri.- 
cal operations are, fuppofed to have taken place 
before tb^s exiftence of tb(S wprij:},^— apd 'Which 
b^ye been fonpi^tii^p at3tribMte4 to r^n^om 
ftrokes of chances, aiod fometim^s (9 tb^ iay^ri- 
^le laws of bUfid aecjd^ty. 

It is then evident, that *tbere ^8 pqly one hy- 
pothiefis which c,^ i^e oppQ&d to the belief of ^ 
God thp f^ver^eijpi Pifpo^r pf eU Xhing^ ; th^t 
is, 71^^ fy&eai, pf the et^rngl ^xi A^ncis of tb^ uxxii- 
vcrfe. Sueh 9 fy&^m ^f Ath^iiqni w^lj ^ways 
be iUpported by moris fpocioip^ ipfptyces than anf 
ptber; becaufe, being foui^4 en a vaft an4 
))oundlers fuppoQtion, it pafile^ entirely l^yoQd 
the reach of reafoning, like all thofe hypotb^ 
qal ideas, where men fuppofe nature to a^ in a 
way prcciicly agreei^ble to tbeir own fancy* J 
Come now to confider this dangerous fyilem^ An4 
to endeavour, by every mean« in mj power, tp 
(jf.rnonftrat^ ^ abfurdity. 

CHAP, 
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Tbefame Subject continued. 

*'0 OME philofophers, who have maintained 
l3 that the world fubfifts of itfelfi and that 
there is no God, allege in fupport of their opinion, 
That if the eternal cxiftence of the unirerie 
furpaffes our undeHtandihg, the eternal cxiftence 
of a God, the Creator and Difpofer of all things, 
prefents an idea ftill more incomprehenfible ; 
and that fuch a fuppofition, is only fuperadding 
one difficulty more ; fince, according to our mode 
of judging, the moft wonderful work is a far lefi 
admirable phenomenon, than the intelligence 
-which formed the defign, and accompanied the 
execution. 

' Let us, in the firft place, confider this argu- 
ment. It is abfurd to talk of one difficulty more^ 
Superadded in infinity : Familiar ideas and ex- 
preflions, fuch as more difficulty more ea/y, more 
JimplCj and the like, being the refult of compari- 
fons, are only admiffible within the circle of our 
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<}wn knowledge : Beyond that, fuch ideas are na 
more applicable ; for we can perceive no degrees, 
in that immenfity which exceeds our view, and 
furpaffes the reach of our intelledual powers. . 

No doubt the mind finds as much difficulty m. 
endeavouring to form a diftind: conception of 
God the Sovereign Author of Nature, as in at- 
tempting to comprehend the eternal exiftence of 
the world without any caufe. However, when 
we endeavour to ftretch our thoughts towards the 
firft traces of time, and, if I may ufe the phrafe^: 
to the beginning of beginnings, we feel evidently,: 
that far from confidering the eternal exiftence of 
an intelligent caufe as increafing the difficulty^ 
we can only find repofe in th^t opinion. Inftead 
of reludlantly adopting this opinion, or thinking 
it improbable, we find it in reality moft natural, 
fince, according to our ordinary mode of judg-. 
ing, order is united to the idea of a defign, — ^a 
multiplicity of combinations to the idtfa of intel- 
ligence. Thus, rifing from fm^ler things to 
greater, and reafoning by analogy, we will natu- 
rally arrive at the idea of the es^iftence of, a be-, 
ing, endowed with an infinite extent of thofe ia-, 
telledual powers, of which, in fome degree, wc, 
ourfelves partake. The exiftence of fuch an e- 
temal intelligence, is, doubtlefs, more eafily con- 
ceived, than that of a univerfe, where all would . 
feem intelligent, except the original, moving 
power. The worknjan is fur^ly fuperior Ao.jhfii 

work : 
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work: Bat^ actotdlng td otr appteheiifido fin<l 
judgmenti an inteiligcnit coitibiniMioiii, formed 
without intelUgeiicej wotild be, df all others^ th« 
mod inctcfdibfoi dd w^U as the itioil iiicomp^c- 
henfible phenomenon. 

It is of importance to r^mfark^ that aceotding 
to the fttange fyftem in queftion^ the xnore evi- 
dently the world s^ipeared to be the mfiilt of ad- 
mirable wifdom, the lefs ible we Would be to 
dediice any inferen<^e &.TOufable to the belief of" 
a God ; fince the author of a perfedi work, h 
not fo eafily tt aced as an inferior artifi. Thus^ 
according to fuch a iyfteit^ all thofe who may 
enumerate the majeflio wonders of nature, fia- 
pidly injure the caule of Religionf, and weaken 
CV belief of a Supreme Being. I think it 19 need-^ 
leis to refute an argument which leads to a 6on- 
clttfion fb truly ridiculous. 

An attentivGf tiew of the univerfe muft render 
uai Very diflBdent of the judgments we form with 
regard to the fimplicity of the phyfical laws : 
For all the general operations of Nature, depend 
(Ml movements too great and too Gomplicated for 
our Gomprehenfion. The vail circuit of two hun-^ 
d;red millions of leagues, which our globe annu- 
ally makes, appears not, furely, the fimpleft me- 
thod of determining the fucceffive change of the 
feafoiis, and of afluring the reproduction of plants 
nficeffary for thei fubfiftence of animated beings : 
Neither Would it ooour to us, that the diftance 

of 
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of thirty-fotir millions of Ieague»^ between the 
fun and the earth, was requifite, in order to pra«* 
portion the rays of light to the delicacy of our 
organs. However, fince, even in the narrow cir- 
cle fubmitted to our view, we difcover nothing 
of that fuppofed fimplicity. Why ihould we be 
guided by fuch a principle, when we lift our 
thoughts towards the firft link of the vaft chaiil 
of beings,— when we attempt toeiamine, if there 
6xifts, beyond the immenfity of the univerie, an 
intelligent caufe ? How iniignificant, arbidilthefe 
lofty contemplation^, do thefe trivial words ap- 
pear, pronounced from our petty tribunal, that 
is one difficulty more ? The buzzing fly would be 
lefs contemptible than we, if capable of perceiv- 
ing the order and magnificence of our palaces, it 
fhould afTert that no artift had planned the 
work, becaufe the exiftence of the archited ap- 
pears oTie difficulty more. 

We then fee, that in proportion to diflferent 
degrees of capacity and (kill, the t^xm Jimple and 
eajy are employed very differently. We daily fee 
that the expreffions are not applied in the fanie 
manner by the vulgar mati and the man of culti^ 
vated underitanding j yet the diftance by which 
the different degrees of human intelligence is fe« 
parated, is probably vtlty iiiconfiderable amidft 
the univerfal fcale of beings. All thefe reflec- 
tions lead us to conclude, that beyond the limits 
of the hmnan mind^ what feemis to us compound 

may 
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Tazyhtjimple^'i — wYi^t {^tms wonderful^ may Bel 
^^Jy* and what we reckon inconceivable, may be 
evident. 

Having examined the chief arguments ufed by 
the partifans of the atheiftical fyftems in queftion^ 
I let us now endeavour to open a path amidil the 
I labyrinth which furrounds us, and let us look for 
i a guide to condud us in our refearchea. 

We are immediate witnefles of the exiftcnce of 
the world, and we are confcious of our own : 
Thus the univerfe^ — ^the caufes which produced 
the univerfe, or ihit firjt principle of thefe caufes, 
muft have been eternal. By this evident and na- 
tural propofition, the eternity of fome exiftence,' 
, T^', • though the mod incomprehenfible of all ideas, is 
I i * ihown to be an incontrovertible truth. Now, 
in order to fix our opinion, we are obliged to 
chufe one of two eternal exiftences, the one in- 
telligent and free, the other blind and void of 
confcioijfnefs, — How can we befitate a moment iu 
adopting the firft ? An eternal exiftence is fo 
aftonilhing, and fo much beyond our coraprehen- 
fion, that we vmuft afcribe to it every thing great 
and fublime ; and we are acquainted with no- 
thing which poffeffes thefe charafteriftics in fo 
eminent a degree as intelligence and thought. 

Is it mot very ftrange, that in thofe fyftemat4C 
jiivifions, an eternal exiftence fhould be denied 
to thought,, whilft it is granted to n^atter and its 

blind 
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blind combinations ? What a fubTcrfion of dll ; 
proportion ! Shall we believe the etetnal exift- 
ence of matter^ becaufe it is prefent to our view ; 
and (hall we doubt the eternal ^xiftence of in-- \ 
/^//(f^^e*,— though we know that the fmall |>or^ J 
tiort of it which we poffefs, is the fource of out f 
judgment, and even the guide of our fenfes ? l 
Is it not equally fttange, that, agreeably to \ 
fuch a fyftem, feeling and confcioufnefs fliould 
be confined entirely to that inconfidetable part of 
the univerfe, which is made up of animated be- 
ings ? Thui would the whole of nature be in- 
ferior to a part : And if no fpirit, no foul, anima- 
ted the univerle, man fhould appear, in his oWrt 
eyes, to be the ultimate model of perfeAion ; 
ytt we only fee in him, a flight Iketch, a faint 
Ihadow, of fomething more complete and ad- 
mirable. We perceive that* he is always, fo to 
fpeak, beginning to think ; and all the efforts he 
can make, to extend the empire of his thinking 
faculty, only demonftrate that he purfues an end 
which continually recedes from his grafp. Irt 
Ihort, after his grcateft exertions, he feels mord 
and more his own weaknefs : He ftudies, but he 
cannot know himfelf : He makes a few difcove- 
ries, but is foon loft in his refearches ; and he 
every where obferves fecrets in nature, which 
he cannot penetrate : He is fallen into the world 
like a grain of fand driven by the winds : He 
has neither confcioufnefs of his origin, nor fore- 

R fight 
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' fight of his end : He difcovers all the timidity 
and diffidence of a dependent being : He is led 
; by inftind: to raife his thoughts and wiflies to 
i heaven ; and if not intoxicated by fallacious rea- 
foning, he will reverence, confide in,, and adore 
a God, and rejed: with terror,, the arrogant rank 
which forae philosophers have audacioufly aflign- 
ed ta him in the order of nature. 

I muft a dd, that the degree of admiration due 
to our intelleftual faculties^ would be greatly di- 
miniihed, were we reduced to confider man as a^ 
mere vegetable body, the produftion of blind mat- 
ter : For the moft aftonifliing produftion can 
only bccafion a flight emotion, if it cannot be re- 
ferred to fome intelligent caufe. The difcovery 
of wifdom and defign, is as neceflary to excite 
admiration^ as the perception of will and affec- 
tion is to produce love. 

But, as foon as we view the human mind as 
the ftamp of Omnipotence, — as foon as it appears 
the refult of a Supreme Intelligence, it feems to 
refume its dignity, and all the faculties ^of the 
foul humbly bend to that wonderous conception. 
The intelledlual faculties of the human mind 
can then only be entitled to our admiration and 
refped:, when we confider them as united with 
the idea of a God : By reflecting, in this man- 
ner, on their fublime properties and admirable 
eflTence, we become confirmed in the opinion, 
That there exiflis a Sovereign Intelligence, the 

Soul 
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Soul of the univerfe, which animates and go- 
verns all nature by immutable laws. Yes, we 
find in the human mind an original trace, an 
imperfed: image, of thofe perfedions, which are 
the attributes of the Great Author of Nature* 
What a wonder indeed is our thinking faculty ! 
But though poffefled of fo many aftonifliing 
powers, yet, being ignorant of its own nature, 
it muft look beyond itfelf, in ord^r to difcover 
what it ought moft to admire. This faculty 
is equally aftonifliing, whether we confider 
its vaft extent on the one hand, or its nar- 
row limits, on the other. A boundlefs fpace is 
open to its refearches ; while, at the fame time, 
it cannot comprehend any of thofe fecrets which 
appear, by their proximity, to be moft within 
its reach : Thus, the caufe of its aftion, and the 
principles of its intelledual powers, remain en- 
tirely unknown to itfelf. Man, being then con- 
ftantly reminded both of his grandeur and depen- 
dence, thefe thoughts will naturally lead him to 
the idea of Omnipotence. Amidft this mixture of 
knowledge and ignorance, — amidft the glimmer- 
ing light we enjoy, every thing announces an 
evident defign ; and methinks I fometimes hear 
this mandate given to the human foul, by the 
God of the univerfe : * Go and admire a part of 

* My univerfe, — ^learn to love Me, and to enjoy 

* happinefs ; but feek not to withdraw the veil 

* with which I have covered the fecret of thy 

R 2 origin, 
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' origin, and thr cxiftcnce. I have infiifed into 

* thy nature fome of thofe attributes which coo- 

* ftitute My own eflencc, — thoa wouldft be too 

* near Me, vrert thcu permitted to penetrate tfaofe 

* rayfteries : Wait, therefore, the time ^ypcMiited 

* by My wifdom ; — till then thou canft onij aqp- 

* proach Me by reverence and gratitude* 

We areconiwded totheoniverfal IftfeUigrace, 
not merely by the wondrous Acuity of /^Mffo, 
but alfo by all thole incomprehenlible properties, 
known by the names of liherty^ judgmeni^ mH 
memory and forefight ; and, in fhort, by all the 
auguft aflembl^e of our intelledual fiicultics^ 
When we contemplate this grand phenomeoon. 
Can we any longer hefitate to believe in the exi- 
Hence of a God, the Eternal Ruler erf* the wcnld ? 
No, doubtlefs : We pc^efs within us, a faint im- 
age of that Infinite Power which wefedc to dif- 
cover. Man himfelf is, as it were, a univerfe, 
governed by a fovereign ; and, by his nature, 
it is eafier for him to conceive the exiftence of a 
Supreme Intelligence, than to form any notion of 
thofe primary and occult properties of matter, by 
which fome philofophers pretend to account fijr 
the produdion of the wonderful and harmonious 
fyftem of the univerfe* 

In many philofophical diflertations and theories, 

our thinking faculty is, in my opinion, treated 

with too little refped. Some have been fo much 

afraid of honouring it, that they will not admit it 

• ' • for 
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for zjimple and diftiiKSt principle, when treating 
on the immortality of the foul ; nor will they 
confider it as a univerfal j^xmcipX^^ when the 
fubjeft is the belief in the exiftence of a God. 

It is indeed very ftrange, that thefe philofo- 
phers wi(h to compofe a foul endowed with the 
moft fublime qualities, from inert matter,^ which 
has no relation to thought; and at the fame time 
pretend, that the world, in which we fee beings 
capable of thinking, has not been formed and 
fuftained by fome fuperior thought, or Intelli- 
gent Principle. To fuppofe that it had, would 
be as reafonable as the other is improbable : But 
it would appear, that they chufe rather to con- 
fider the order of nature as the refult of confufi- 
on, than of previous order and defigu. 

When we endeavour to penetrate the fecret of 
the formation of the univerfe, — ^when we reflefl: 
on the origin and oaufe of that vail and magni- 
ficent ftrudure. Shall we not think of attribu- 
ting to its firft principle, what appears moft mar- 
vellous within our fphere of knowledge, and moft 
analogous to fuch a compofition, — thought, de- 
fign, and will ? Why would we deny thefe 
fublime properties to the Grand Caufe which 
produced the world ? Are we to be fparing in 
an hypothefis which includes all the wonders of 
nature ? Man is become mafter of the earth by 
means of his intelledual faculties : 3y them, he 
has fubjugated ferocious animals,— -conquered the 
R 3 elements. 
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elements, and found a fhelter from their impe- 
tuofity : By thefe faculties, man formed the fe- 
cial laws,— put a necefTary check on his pallions, 
and improved all his means of happinefs: In 
fhort, nothing has ever been done or invented 
without the aid of his mind ; yet in his fpecula- 
tions on the formation of the univerfe, Will he 
not admit, or will he dare to rejed, the adlion 
of intelligence and thought ? This would be like 
men difputing about the means employed in 
building a pyramid, who fliould name all forts 
of inftruments, except thofe which they faw ly- 
ing at the foot of the edifice. 

Habit alone turns our attention from the af- 
femblage of wonders which compofes our foul ; 
and thus, unhappily, admiration, that vivid light 
of the mind and feelings, does not afford us more 
inftruftion. Ah ! what different emotions would 
the inconfiderate feel, were they to contemplate, 
for the firfl time, the fmaUeft part of this admi- 
rable whole ! How foon, by this means, would 
the belief of the exiftence of a God appear ra- 
tional and probable to thofe who are, at prefent, 
becoming daily more eftranged from that fub- 
lime thought I In order to illuftrate this truth, 
let us examine a detached part of our moral 
conftitution. Let us then fancy, for a moment, 
that men fhould become as immoveable as plants, 
but retaining certain fenfes, the power of refiec- 
fion, and the faculty of judging and of commu- 
nicating 
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iiiicating their thoughts. Were we to hear thele 
animated trees difcourfe amongft themfelves on 
the origin of the world, and on the firft caufe of 
all the wonderful phenomena in Nature, they 
might, no doubt, advance various hypothefes, as 
we do, on the fortuitous movement of atoms, — 
the infinity of chances, — and the laws of fatality 
or blind neceffity. Amongft other arguments 
employed to controvert the exiftence of a God, 
that which would have moft weight with them 
muft be, * That it is impoffibie to conceive how 

* an idea fliouid be changed into a reality, and 

* how a fimple defign to arrange the parts, and 

* put them in motion, ftiould have any influence 

* on the execution: For the will,* fay they, 

* being a mere wifh, — a thought without the 

* leaft power, has nopoflible means of metamor- 

* phofing itfelf into adlion : Thus,' continue 
thofe reafoning plants, * it would be in vain for 

* us, who are immoveable fpedators of the works 

* of nature, to wifh for a change of fituation, or 

* to defire to approach each other, — ^to raife dc- 

* fences againft the impetuofity of the winds, and 

* the fcorching rays of the fun ; for fuch wifhes 

* would be altogether fruitlefs :* They would 
therefore conclude, * That it would be evi- 

* dently abfurd to imagine, that any faculty 

* could exift, which appears fo abfolutely contra- 

* ry to the immutable nature of things.^ 

JR. 4 Suppofe, 
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Suppofr, however, that in the midft of this 
converfation, they fhould be interrupted by a 
fupernatural voice, or by an angel, who fhould 
thus addrefs them : * What would you think, 

* were this wonder, which you regard as an 

* irapoflibility, to be executed before your 

* eyes ; — ^nd were the faculty of ading accord^ 

* ing to your own will, all at once given to 

* you ?' Struck with aftonifbipent, they would 
exclaim, * We proftrat^ Qurfclves before thee 

* with reverence and gratitude ; and from this 

* inftant, without further doubt or hefitation, we 
' are convinced that we have attained the fecret 

* of the origin of the world ; we will therefore 

* ever adore the infinite power of that InteUi- 
\ g^nce which has diredled the laws of nature.' 

But this phenomenon, which would appear in- 
credible, and even impoffible, tp thofe who bad 
never been witneffes of it, — ^this wonder exifts,— I 
we fee it and experience it every moment ; and 
yet the influence of habit, fo deftruc^ive of 
admiration, makes us pafs it over vf^ithout no- 
tice. 

The fuppofition which \ have jufl: now made, 
is equally applicable to the fudden acquifitioq of 
all the faculties by which we ar^ enabled to com- 
municate our ideas \ and indeed to the jmttie- 
diate difcovery of any one of the intellectual 
powers. But fgme of tHqfe powers are, as it 
were, fq blended, with the intimate eflenceof 

the 
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the foul, that they caa no more be diftinguilhed 
from it, than a^ion can be feparated from wiUy 
or will from ihoughU_. Others of thofe wonder- 
ful powers are of .fiich a nature, that they can- 
not be defined ; nor could we have ^ny know- 
ledge, of their eitiftcnce, without actually poffef- 
4ng them. Indeed, had it been poflible by any 
mean$, to have diicovered thought and intelligenci^j 
without poifcfling thefe powers themfelves, the 
inventors of the various atheiftical fyftems, would 
certainly have laid; hold of this means, as moft 
applicable to the compofition of the univerfe. 

We Ihall be led to the fame reflexions, when, 
without enquiring into the greateft wonders of 
our nature, we limit our inquiries to that period 
at which the aftion of the human mind becomes 
evident. To iUuftrate this obfervation, let us fol- 
low a man of genius in the courfe of his labours : 
Let us obferve how he comprehends, at one 
glance, an immenfe number of ideas, compares 
them, notwithftanding their diflance, and dedu- 
ces from them a diftin<^ refult, proper to direft his 
public or private conduft : Let us fee how he ex- 
tends and multiplies thefe firft combinations, 
and connefts them in a wonderful manner to 
certain points, which his imagination has fixed 
in the vafl: regions of futurity ; and how, by 
means of thefe magical fuccours^ he approaches, 
in thought, to a time which does not yet exift ; 
Let us view him, in his career, availing himfelf of 
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an immenfe diverfity of knowledge, more fubtle 
than die wljs of the fun, and yet diftinguiihed 
with admirable precifion, — ^more light and fleet- 
ing than the vapours of the morning, yet ftiU 
fubjed to that aftonifhing power which, mider 
the name of memory, lays up in ftore the acqui- 
fitions of the mind, in order to be aflifted by 
them in future purfuits : Let us further aik 
this man of genius, while he commits to writing 
his various refledions. How he knows, at once, 
that fuch or fuch a thought is new, or that the 
ftyle of a particular paflage has an original turn ? 
Let us confider how, in order to form this judg- 
ment, he can with fuch rapidity recapitulate 
the thoughts and figures of fpeech employed by 
others in former times, — where he can place 
thofe regifters which he muft confult, — and how 
he can, in an inftant, be certainly perfuaded that 
he has, in a manner, furpafled all that has been 
thought or written in preceding ages. In Ihort, 
let every one contemplate thofe myfterious beau- 
ties of the human underflanding, and, accord- 
ing to his ability, endeavour to account for 
them ; let him then enquire what imprelfion he 
receives from fuch reflediions. There is not, per- 
haps, fo great a diftance between the moft perfed 
vegetable and the human mind, as between the 
human mind and the idea we form of the in- 
finite intelligence of the Supreme Being. To be 
convinced of this, it may be fufficient to fup- 

pofe^ 
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pofe, that there exifts in the immenfity which 
furtouttds us, a gradation fimilar to what we ob- 
ferve in the fmall fpace we are permitted to 
view. 

The author of a celebrated work blames man- 
kind, becaufe they have always had a reference 
to their own faculties, in the comparifons they 
make, while they endeavour to inveftigate the 
•firft principle of the exiftence of the world. But 
at what other point can we commence, when 
we are to reafon and judge ? Is it not enough, 
that the idea of a Supreme Being is metaphyfi- 
cal ? Shall we endeavour to abftraA ourfelves, 
and attempt to find an imaginary fupport to our 
opinions and judgments, which inay be exterior 
to us, and abfolutely foreign to our nature ? This 
is altogether incomprehenfible. We pretend not 
to have fufficient powers to know the effence and 
perfedions of God ; but by purfuing fuch ab- 
ftraftions, we only deprive ourfelves of the few 
means we poflefs. It is indeed very neceffary, 
that we fhould judge of things we do not know, 
by the affiftance of thofe we are acquainted with. 
We are always led aftray, when we feek to take 
any other courfe : Yet fome philofophers have 
driven to combat our internal feelings by abftraft 
and arbitrary ideas, of which a capricious ima- 
gination is the only foundation. 

Thus it muft be always furprifing, that amidft 
P^v contemplations and habits of thinking, while' 

we 
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we perceive the wifdcrji of deiign, the general 
harmony, aad all the traces of intelligence in na- 
ture, we ihould, all at once, renounce this mode 
of judging and thinking, that we may attribute 
the ibrmation of the world to the effe<^ of chance, 
or to the laws of blind neceffitv; and it is impoffi- 
ble that we can deduce from this the fame con- 
fequences with regard to the admirable order of 
the univerfe : — All muft appear in confufion with- 
out plan or defign. Fads fo different, principles 
£o contrary, cannot lead to the feme conclufion. 
The magnificence which appears in the uni- 
verfe, ought to be taken into confideration, when 
we form conjeftures on its origin ; and we can- 
not be eafily perfuaded that^ in the inyeiligation 
of fuch important truths, we (hould hold of no 
account all the ideas we acquire by viewing the 
wonders of nature. It would be indeed going 
a great length, were men to rejed: all arguments 
drawn from final caufes ; it would not be mere- 
ly one prolific thought alone they would thus 
deftroy, — they would entirely cut off the fourcc 
of all our knowledge. 

The various wonders of nature being all dif- 
played to us, as it were, at one view, we infenfi- 
bly ceafe to perceive their connedion with the 
cxiftence of a God : But if the Great Ruler of 
the univerfe had thought fit to exhibit fuccef- 
fively the numerous ads of his power, our ima- 
gination, being animated by the frequent change 

of 
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of objedls, muft, of neceffity, have rifen to the 
idea of a Supreme Being. It is then becaufe 1^ 
multitude of miracles are accumulated to ag- 
grandize the ttniverfe, — ^becaufe an inimitable 
harmony feems to unite the immenfe diverfity 
of parts into an admirable whole, — ^becaulc pro- 
found wifdom maintains a gi^fieral equilibrium^ 
and, in fhort, becaufe infonfible gradations and 
delicate fliades, render tl^e wonderous works of 
nature more perfeft, thit men are not immedi- 
ately ftruck with aftoniuiment, and loft in ad- 
miration. 

Perhaps you may fay, that new phenomena 
would be requifite to determine your belief.' 
But have you then forgot, that all you at prefent 
beholjj, furpafTes your underftanding ? Alast 
were the fmalleft miracle performed before your 
eyes, you would inftantly be ready to bend your 
haughty reafon ; and yet, becaufe the greateft 
and moft wonderful that can poffibly be con- 
ceived, has preceded your exiftence, you aSk& 
to remain unconcerned, and pretend that all ap- 
pears fimple and neceffary I But what influence 
has your momentary contemplations on the re- 
ality of the wonders in the univerfe ? Your paf- 
fage through life, is an imperceptible point a- 
midft the view of eternity : Admiration, fur- 
prife, and all the aSedions of the foul, do not 
alter the nature of the phenomena which are 
their objefts ; and the mind, like a mirror, can 

only 
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only refled a very fmall portion of the immenfe 
profpedl of the univerfe. 

Neither do we need any new revolution in 
the order of nature, to convince us of the power 
of its Author : The texture of a blade of grafs 
&r furpafles our intelligence: And when we 
have grown old in ftudy and obfervation, we 
may ftill difcover new objeds, and. new rela- 
tions, which we have not inveftigated. We are, 
indeed, every where furrounded with things un- 
known and incoraprehenfible. 

Let us, however, for a moment, fuppofe that 
there exifted fuch miracles as might immediate- 
ly convince us ; yet it is plain, that they would 
not have fo much influence on the opinions of 
men, as fome people have imagined : For if they 
were frequently repeated, and occurred periodi- 
cally at equal intervals, their firft impreffion 
would be gradually weakened, and they would, 
at laft, be confidered merely as one of the fuc- 
ceffive movements of eternal matter. On the 
contrary, if thefe miracles appeared only at very 
diftant periods, pofterior generations would ac- 
cufe their anceftors, who were witneflTes of them, 
of weaknefs and credulity ; or perhaps they 
would queftion the authenticity of thofe tradi- 
tions, which tranfmitted the accounts of revolu- 
tions contrary to the common courfe of na- 
ture. 

It 
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It may perhaps be ftill faid, That in order to 
be certain of the exiftence of a Supreme Beings 
it would be neceffary to demonftrate that the 
Deity always liftens to the prayers addrefied te 
Him. But though our prayers and wifhes could 
conftantly influence events in general. Would 
that be fufficient to change the opinion of thofe 
who behold, with indifference, that innumerable 
multitude of adions which are fo miraculoufly 
fubjeded to our will ? Would they not flill find 
fome pretence for confidering fuch an increafe 
of power, as a neceflary refult of the eternal fy- 
ftem of the univerfe ? Thus, however great were 
the degree of intelligence granted to us^ — how- 
ever numerous the prodigies accumulated around 
us, we might flill oppofe the fame objedions 
and the fame doubts, that fome men have auda- 
cioufly raifed amidft all thofe wonders which we 
daily witnefs. It is difficult, nay even impof- 
fible, to make a lafting impreffion on thofe men 
who are only fufceptible of aflonifhment, at the 
moment when they pafs from what is known to 
what is unknown : For their emotion only con- 
tinues for an inftant ; and the endurance of their 
admiration depends on the flownefs of their in- 
flruftion, or on the continual fucceffion of new 
phenomena prefented to their view. Perhaps 
we might be more llruck with our own powers 
and faculties, if^ in order to make our adions 
obedient to our will, it were neceflary to give 

our 
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our orders repeatedly, and pronounce them with 
an audible voice, as a captain commands his 
foldiers : Yet fuch a conftitution would be lefs 
wonderful, becaufe lefs perfed, than that which 
we poffefs. 

Let us now obviate another objedion. Some 
philofophers have faid. That men advance gra-* 
dually and flowly in their difcoveries of the ori. 
ginal principles which regulate the operations of 
nature: The power of attraftion, that great 
phyfical agent, has been only known about a 
century,-^and the dodrine of ele^ricity is A 
more recent difcovery : Every age, indeed every 
year, adds to the ftore of our knowledge j and 
the time will perhaps come, when, without ha^ 
ving recourfe to any royfterious opinions, we may 
be enabled to explain all thofe phenomena 
which, at prefent, fo much aftonifh us« 

Thofe who reafon in this manner, do not im- 
mediately perceive the neceffity of eftabliihing 
a firft caufe, from which all the great principles 
and important truths proceed, that have been 
already difcovered, or may hereafter enrich the 
human mind : For the farther we are able to 
trace the links of the vaft chain whieh connects 
the parts of the univerfe, the more we muft ex- 
tend our view of the magnificent work and pow- 
er of the Creator. A train of fuccefeful labour, 
may perhaps enable us to difcover fbme fecrct 
phyfical property, of fuperior influence to any 

we 
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We already know: Bat even'fut>p6fing that all 
th^ operations of nature were fuTyefted to a few* 
general laws, and that we were ^ble to difcdvcff 
tbefe laws ; fuch -a refiilt of our enquiries would 
merely fhow, that ' there exifts a more extenfiyis 
uftity in the fyftem of nature ; and this fim- 
plicity,— this additional charatJler of perfedion, 
would excite, if poffible, a highel* degree of ad-^ 
miratiop: For, in a coitipUcated wofrkj fuch as 
the world, the fimple arid regular dependence 
of the parts, announces the Wifdom ind Ifcill of 
the Artift ; and, in no cafe whatever, can we ad^ 
mire an incoherent mafs, where the contieSioii 
of the parts is every where broken : But by f6m8 
unaccountable habit, when men have difco- 
vrtred a princxpte that appeal^ uniform in to 
^ftion, arid have bcftbwed on it a particiilar d4M 
nomination, th^y inconfiderat<^ly cemclud^ tMt 
th:eli: admiritioiif fliould th^n c^afe. Ih fadH, 
ertqulfies into the admirable poi*rers of attraftioii, 
el*(yfllricity, and chemical affinity, are, at prefent, 
kfs^ the objed of purfuit, than the difcovery of 
fottie irieans to free us from the admiration due 
to the ftupendous effeds of thofc wonderful pro- 
pertiesr Indeed we become habituated to view 
Whh indifference, every general effeft, and every 
primary caufe, of which we hav*^ a conception, 
without confidering that that Vtty conception is 
one of the moft forprifing phenomena in natufe. 
jk may be faid, that men, from a familiarity 

S with 
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with their own minds, contemn what may he 
eaiilj comprehended : That emulation, and com- 
petition with others can alone ftimulate their 
vanity ; bat when they judge of themfelves in- 
dividually, or when they take a general view of 
mankind, they conceive fo mean an opinion of 
themfelves, that every fecret which the human 
mind is able to comprehend, feems no longer 
worthy of their admiration. 

The account of the formation of the earth, 
which is given by M. Buffon, may be confi- 
dered as the moil exteniive, and the moft el^ai^ 
theory ever offered on that fubje^ But, fup- 
pc^ng it were as, juft as it is beautiful, it can 
only enable us to explain one of the magnificent 
combinations in the univerfe,— mt^ gradation of 
that fuperb work»; I fee the ^rth formed by aa 
emanation firom the fun, — ^I fee it become fer- 
tile,; ai)d teem with animation, in proportion 
as it is flowly cooled, to a due degree of 
temperature,^ — I fee all the beauties of nature, 
{pring £rom its bofom; and what is.moipe: 
wonderful thap all» creatures endowed with in-, 
fUndl and ii^telligence : But if the elemcnU. of 
thof^ iDcgmprehenfible produdions, have been 
prepared, and.depofited in. the great fountain of 
li^ht, whfp^- animates the world, I muft there^ 
transfer my aflonifliment,— rai^d I muH ftill fcels^ 
for the Author of is> many wonders. 
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I G'oM^.npw to cortfi4«» sis briefly as pofliblfei 
tfbe mpAilietap^jfic^ pdjctof my fubjeft. We 
niiglit; peirfe*p3 be able i to form fpifte idea oC'a 
wprl.d caxdifting wjthp>itf. beginning, by^the laws 
of blind npcejBity^ Wfere that world fixed and in- 
variable in all its parts : But how (hall we con-^ 
fider all :,tbc^ iucceflive; changes^ which con- 
ftantly ffBCMF, tQ :be, feteriiai ? Such a fucceflioii 
is neceflajrily compofed: of • an end. and a begiri-^ 
ning.; ..^d .we cannot,.*iti any othdr tenus;; ex- 
plain; jthe nature of faecefl^ye change. Xhys we 
are conftrained to raife our thoughts to it Self 
Exiftiiig Firft Ga^ie, -when we bontcifti plate a 
perpetyial fticceffioH '.of , c^ufe$: and efFe<asi,-Tr^f 
deftjru^ipji. ^d repirpd^<Sfci6n,— :-of rdfeafh aftdf lifei 
W^^ngo^jjBven imagiAeithe ipoft fimple mc^ve- 
ment j^o ,^xi(l without :;a biegiruiing 5 For; ^very. 
motion depends on dijl|>j.^ing abp^y fr0fit ^.fi« 
tuatipn iji, wjiipji it riemained prevtbujlyot reft. 

It s/oi^ld.nptremoye the difficulty, though it 
were^afl^rted, that.tjie.uniyerfe is immoye^ible,-^ 
and that its parte alone are fubje<Sted to varia-. 
tion : For ^. whol^.pf tbis kind^ confid^red ab^. 
ftradly, , without any ijelatipn, real or imaginary,- 
to its parts, is a mere ideal circumfcription, fup- 
pofed unfufceptible of change : But this cireum* 
fcription can oi>ly confift of thofe pofitive things 
which, are contained wijihin its limits. It is only 
by ftudying thefe, and;. examining the various 
parts of the unknown whole, to which we give 

S2 the 
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die name of the tiniverfi^ that we can, mth c^* 
tainty, dei^oce cdnfeqUences, or lorm judgments* 
We have therefore juft reafon to conclude, from 
obferving the perpetual fucceflions and revolu- 
tions in nature, that there muft neceflarily exift 
a Firft Caufe. 

Here it may be (aid, that we encounter the 
&me difficulty, by fuppofing the eternity of a 
God : For the concatenation of defigns in an 
Intelligent Being, ought to lead to a bomnience- 
ment, as well as the fiuceffiuns of the phyfical 
world. 

This difficulty, like all others wbofe fefution 
depends on the knowledge of infinity,^ cannot 
be eafily obviated. It is evident, however, that 
every phjriical feries conduds us, in a fimple 
and direft manner, to the nedeffity of a firft 
principle ; and that we mtift not exped to find 
it in mStter, flhce the properties of material ob- 
jecfts can ^ord us no idfea whatever of fuch a 
principle. On the contrary, a fucceffion of in- 
telle6lual combinatioiw may be referred to an 
origin, which we are- able to fuppbfe may be 
conne<%ed, -in fome way or other, with intelli- 
gence* la fhort, we can readily form a concep- 
tion of pc^effingthe faculty of thinking, previ- 
ous to the adion of thought ; and we may fuppofe 
them feparated by any poffible interval. In this 
manner, we may be confcious of the intelledual 
faculty of liberty f at a period when we m^e no 

ttie 
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life of it, and when it remains in a ftate of abfo- 
fate inadirity. 

I may alfo add, that if bur thoughts are fome- 
times dependent one on another, yet the feries 
is fo often interrupted, that our ideas frequently 
appear to atife firom no caufe whatever: On the 
contrary, in all other produAions within our 
knowledge,' there is a coriftant and immediate 
relation between the effed and its caufe. Nor 
ihould we leave out of view, that, when our ideas 
appear depending on each other, fuch a fuccef- 
fion is rather a confeqCience of our weaknefs 
^nd ignorance, than of the nature of thought^ con* 
fidered in the abftra^. Our means being cir* 
cumfcribed, we are obliged to proceed continu- 
ally from what is known to what is unknown, — 
from what is probable to what is certain, — from 
experience of the paft, to conjedlures on the fu- 
ture : But fuch a procedure is abfblutely foreign 
to a boundlefs intelligence, which fees and know« 
all things at one glance ; and perhaps we may, 
in fome meafure, find this truth illuftrated, even 
amongft men, when we compare the natural and 
happy facility of true genius, with the painful 
and unavailing ftruggles of dulnefs. 

In (hort, thofeperfons who are convinced of the 

^xiftence of a God, need not tranfport them- 

felves, if I may ufe the expreflion, beyond the 

domain of thought, in order to find proofs to 

S3 fupport 
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fupport their opinion : Atheifts ^ne.- tlced to 
make fuch wild excurfions ; fince th^^^jalqnc wifh 
to refill the influence of oua: mod intimate; feel- 
ings, and moft natural -ideasi, — ^finc^e^itbey bid us 
miftruft the diftind connexion we* perceive be> 
tween the Supreme Intelligence and the perfec- 
tion of order, — ^betw^n a firft; principle, ^nd a 
fcries of c'aufes.and effefts, — ^t)etween the ide^ 
of a God and all the propenfities .of the foul: 
Thefe obvious confideratipns are th^ fure. fovmd^- 
tion; of our opinions^ Thus we ftill retain the 
advantage, though it were true, that, when we 
ftrivp to afcend the j^n^cpe^ble; heights of mcta- 
phjrfics, our^dvpr(aixps were wi an cqv^al footing 
with usw ;::.: *. , : ,:,^ - 

Purfuing this fimplc train: df thought,: j^nd de- 
firous to treat my fubjefl: vfjfth fuch a degree of 
perfpicuity as to render, thefe reftedionft. of gene- 
ral utility, Id(:cline entering. on a fiirtfaer difcuf- 
fion of the various theories that have been advan- 
ced with regard to the creation of the worfd. It 
fuffices, that, in. general, I perceive the idea of a 
creation to be no more incomprehenfible than 
that of the eternity of the univerfe. The laft hy- 
pothefis, no doubt, renders it unnecefiTary to con- 
ceive thzt fometbingi has been produced, by no- 
thing; but the fubftitution 0f an eternal emjlence^ 
in place of nothings is, in every refped, ^ per- 
plexing to the imagination. For the Q>in^, being 
unable to reach the thought of eternity, muft 

ever 
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€ver place it amidil a vacuity, when attempting 
to comprehend it. In the fyftem of a Created 
Univerfe, we itit fomething proceed itova nothings 
by an Intelligent Will^ of which we • can form a 
clear idea ; but in the fyftem of an Eternal Uni- 
verfej we can only get rid of this nothings by 
means of an abftradion which overpowers all our 
faculties. Indeed, both thefe modes of e&iftenee 
feem to be placed, as it were, in' a boundlefs void, 
beyond the reach of the human mind: And if 
we fometimes fancy, that the eternal exiftence of 
the univerfe is a more agreeable thought than its 
creation, the only reafon appears to be, that fuch 
a fuppofition excludes all examination, and fu- 
perfedes the ufe of all our reafoning powers. 

The idea of a God the Creator of the univerfe, 
is no doubt equally above our intelligence : But 
we are led towards it by all our moft intimate 
feelings ; and thofe obftacles which we encoun- 
ter in our endeavours to reach this grand idea, 
we can readily afcribe to the will of that Omni- 
potent Being for whom we fearch. On the con- 
trary, in the dull and uniform path of the eternal 
exiftence of the univerfe^ we are immediately op- 
prefled with defpair, when we find it irapoffible 
to difcover the nature of things, yet cannot fuf- 
ped that there is a veil interpofed to conceal it 
from our inveftigation. 

I will add a few more obfervations. We 

behold a faint refemblance of the creation, in the 

S 4 continual 
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continual reprodudlion of the rich fruits of the 
iearth. Our moral nature affords a more ftrik- 
ing reprefentation of it, in the formation of 
ideas which had no antecedent exiftence. Our 
feelings are another indication of the fame truth ; 
for they have no evident conpedion with any 
of the caufes to which we alfign them : Thus, 
were we not influeqced by habit, we would per- 
ceive as wide a difference between particular ex- 
terior occurreu^eSft and the correfpondent feel- 
ings they excite, as between the exiftence of the 
world and the idea of an Infinite and Onmipo- 
tent Power. • 

We alfo peroeive that the univerfe bears all 
the evident marks of b, WorM^-rMht charaderiftic 
of which is. The union of a multitude of parts, 
whofe relations are determined agreeably to one 
general plan. Inihort,eycn the fucceffion of time 
fuggefts the exiftence of an intelligent caufe : 
For ho^ can we reconcile fuch a fuccefiion with 
the eternity of nature ? We can conceive no dif- 
ferent periods in an extent which has no begin- 
ning ; fince each of thefe periods mull compre- 
hend an infinite fpace. Befides, the want of a 
beginning, confidered abftradlly, renders interme- 
diate fubdivifions impoffiblc ; for we can form no 
ideas of any fuch fubdivifions,, without two de- 
terminate limits, with the. one of which we may 
begin, and terminate with the other. Thus the 
introdudion of paft, prefentiiaafid future, .amidft 

the 
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the perpetuity of time, feeing to be the operation 
of an Intelligent Power, who has planned this 
immenfe uniformity, and who governs the uni- 
verfal nature of things. 

I need not dwell longer on thefe refiedions ; 
for it is unneceffary to conceive of the creation, 
or of the nature of things, in a metaphyfical fenfe, 
in order to eftablifli the balis of our religious 
principles : It is fufBcient that we believe in the 
exiftence of a Supreme. JBeing, the Ruler of Na- 
ture, — ^the perfecSt Model of Wifdom and Good- 
nefs, — the Protedor and Guardian of rational 
beings, — and the Univerfal Difpofer of all e- 
vents. Our reafoning powers become enfeebled, 
wheii we endeavour to ftretch our thoughts too 
far, and ftrive to . explain thofe fecrets, that lie 
concealed beyond our fphere of knowledge. In 
that cafe, we can only oppofe the ^verfaries of 
Religion, by prefenting, as it were, the (lender 
extremity of our arguments, — ^the laft feeble ex- 
ertion of reafoning, when exhaufted by its. own 
efforts. It will then be better to rely on fuch 
principles as may be defended by the joint force 
of our reafon and feelings. Let us not beiitate 
to confeis, that our nobleft faculties are reftrain* 
ed by certain and invariable limits : One degree 
more of intelledual power, would perhaps di& 
fufe a fudden light over thofe difficulties which 
at prefent appear quite infuperable. . There are 
few perfons, habituated to deep thpught, who 

have 
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have not, perhaps, experienced a pre-fenttmeht of 
this truth : For the imagination fometinies dif- 
covers, as it were, the firft glimmerinjgs of a new 
percipient power, which, we fondly imagine, 
could we advance but one ftep farther, would be 
within our reach ; but after vainly grafping at 
it, our hope fails; and we muft return to a humble 
fenfe of our weaknefs. Alas ! in that infinite 
fpace through which our imagination ranges, wc 
find only a boundlefs wafte, where the mind dif- 
covers no haven, no place of repofe. One may 
fancy, that the cefeftial guards have defolated 
thofe regions, that no audacious traveller maj 
ever hope to pafs their bourne. But (hall we 
▼enture to affert, that the myfteries of nature 
ceafe, at the point where our intelligence termi- 
nates ? Would we prefumptuoufly dare to enter 
into the fecrets of time, by afcribing eternal ex- 
iftence to every thing we know ! How vain-glo- 
rious, how infignificant do we appear, when we, 
who are creatures of a moment, arrogantly pre- 
tend to decide on thofe things which pertain to 
eternity ! 

It feems indeed, very probable, that the degree 
of reafon we poflefs, is not fufficient- to attain 
the explanation of thofe; myfteries which curiofi- 
ty leads us to inveftigate. The long feries of 
animated beings inferior to u$> to all of whom 
our intelledual faculties arejiunknownv-xhayaf- 
ford us a ftrong analogous proof of this fad : 

And 
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And it muft appear ftrange^ that though We di- 
ftindly perceive the boundaries of our fenfes, we 
never refled that our intelligence^ which we fancy 
to be boundlefs, may, notwithftanding^ be really 
circumfcribed within certain limits. The ima* 
gination, indeed, often goes beyond the known 
bounds of nature : But we are unable to advance 
farther than the entrance of that domain which 
rauft be explored^ before we can penetrate the 
occult fecrets of nature : We cannot, however, 
doubt, that fome Intelligence muft exift, capable 
of comprehending all thefe myfteries. Omnifci- 
ence muft be at the top of this fcale of intelli- 
gence — at the fummit of this gradation, which we 
are permitted, in part, to trace. We can only gain 
knowledge, and make difcoveries, by the help of 
experiment and obfervation, and we only judge of 
nature from the narrow fore-ground expofed to 
our view. But ftiall we therefore fuppofe, that 
no other mode of acquiring knowledge exifts in 
the univerfe ? Men, in forming jtfieir judgments 
and opinions, viery much refemble children ; and 
their weaknefs and ignorance ought continually to 
remind them that they need a Father and a Guide. 
We alfa fee that all the phenomena of nature 
are related to one great whole, — all its various 
produdions united to fome general caufe. The 
iaine thing >may be obferved of the human ibul ; 
but» inore admirable than the rays of the fun, it 
is an emanatioto from the pureft light,*— from 
.' ■ ' " the 
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the Divine Mind. In fliort, fince we know that 
ipace and time have no bounds, yet fee 1±iat they 
are fubjeded to divifion. Why (hall we not be- 
lieve, tbattheimail degree of knowledge we pd*- 
.&&, may be a part of a Univerfal Intelligence? 

The weakeft of all objedions againft the be- 
lief of the exiftence of a God, is, in my opinion, 
that which has been founded on die common 
remark. That human life is chequered with 
pain and pleafure. A God, fay the oppofers of 
Religion, ought to be incapable of the finally 
imperfection ; and we cannot believe in his ex- 
iftence, while we perceive any limits to his pow- 
.er and goodnefs. 

This is a very feeble argument : For, while 
they refufe to admit the evidence of the exiftence 
of a God, afforded by the wifdom, harmony and 
intelligence difplayed in the fyftem of the oni- 
verfe. What right have they to srvail themfelves 
of an imagirimy contraft, between infinite pow- 
er and infimte goodnefs^ in order to attribute 
the formation of the world ^ to the caprice 
of chance, or to the laws of blind necelSty ? 
Would it be reafonable to oonfider the defeds 
of a work, as an evidence againft the exiftence 
of the artift, while the beauties of that work 
are not admitted as a proof of a contrary opi- 
nion? Indeed, if we would argue juftly, we 
muft abfolutely invert this mode of reafoning; 

for 
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for diforder anfd imperfeftioit being merely a ne^ 
gatioii of obtain qualities, unle& the whole ap^ 
pears defedive, we cannot rejed the idea of an 
intelligent caufe ; on the eancrary, in order to 
confirm our belief of foch a caufe, it is fufficient 
that one part of the object we contemplate^ 
announces art and defigp. Thus^ while, we 
view a palace, if we difcoTer ii;i the compofition 
fome evident marks of ingcnnitj, we imnoediate- 
ly attribute thefe to the flcill cif the archited:; 
though we may, at tSe fintte tiijEse^ohfiervc other 
;^arts of the edified, in which no beauty nor iorr * 
mention appear. 

We have alre^y (hown> to what abfurd ex« 
tremes we may be carried, \^ attempting to re-r 
coddle infinite Power with infinite Goodnefa ; and 
we need not dwelimucb longer on that fubjed«. 
We have feen that there can be no hypothefis pro^ 
pofed, nor even conceived, after which we might 
not fay. That infinite FoWet ought to have prd^: 
duced fomething Ttiore perfed. Some ideas apn 
pear contradidory in our judgment, only be^. 
caufe our mind cannot comprehend their whole 
extent ; and-we find this obfervation verified,, 
not only wheti we contemtdatc things foreiga to 
oar nature, but even when we confider ihofe. 
things with which we are daily con verfant : But 
bow contemptible do men appear, when they pre* 
tend to confine within their narrow comprehenfi-. 
on, the greateft and ntoft unlimited of all thought3 ^ 

WiU 
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Will thej prefume to employ .the idea of infinite 
Power, to overtum.Gur belief of infinite Good- 
nefSy — the idea of infinite WifdoiQy to aboliih the 
exiftence of infinite Power ? By the notioa of m- 
foiitt chance too, men have invented many abfurd 
theories with regard to the formation of the world. 
Thus, they would employ infinity for every pur- 
pofe, but that of placing over us . a Supreme In- 
telligence, poflefiing an eflence and properties 
beyond the reach of our reafon. 

Since our thoughts are loft in a boundlefs maze, 
as foon as we attempt to furpafe the limitd of our 
intelledlual faculties ; when we wifli to call up 
all the powers and feelings of our foul, to awake 
in our heart, a lively convidion of the exilience 
of a God, we ought, by no means, tO'^exb^uft. 
our ftrength in following mere fubtilities, or in 
vainly endeavouring to acquire a fiill and pre- 
cife idea of the various attributes of that Infi- 
nite Being, who has permitted us to know Him, 
by His works, in a certain degree, and no further. 
It would, indeed, be rather hard, thus to oblige per- 
ions who believe in and adore a God, to defend 
themfelves, both againft thole who deny His ex- 
iftence, and thofe who idly difpute about the na- 
ture of His perfedions. I am fiir firom fuppofing 
that any obftacle could be oppofed to the Divine 
Will ; — ^but though I were convinced that there 
exifts a certain order, and certain laws in the uni- 
verfe, which the Deity can modify, but not 

entirely 
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entirely fubvert, yet flill I would retain my pte- 
fent/ fentiments of Religion. I would no lefs a* 
dore the Supreme Being, if I fhould find reafon 
ta think, that, though in him all perfediions 
were conftantly united, he yet chofe to advance 
the happinefs of his creatures, only by flow de- 
grees. I would . filently venerate thofe fecreta 
that elude my penetration, and humbly wait 
for the time when thofe clouds may be difpelled^ 
with which they are at prefent enveloped. 
What ! fome may here exclaim, Do you ftill 
talk of ignorance and obfcurity ?. Yes, always,—^ 
and fuch will ever be the lot of thofe who at- 
tefnpt to furpafs the limits prefcribed by the im- 
mutable laws of nature. But fuch truths as we 
can clearly perceive and comprehend, are ftdly 
fuificient to regulate our conduct, and direA our 
paths to happinefs. Every thing indicates, every 
thing announces, that there is a God; 
though we can nei^er difcover the myftery of 
His eflence, nor the relations of His perfedions. 
We fee, at a diftance, the monarch furrbunded 
by his guards, — we know his laws, and enjoy the 
advantages they produce ; but we enter not into 
his counfels, nor are we made acquainted with 
his deliberations. We even perceive that an im- 
penetrable veil covers from us the defigns of the 
Supreme Being ; and fince we can never hope 
to remove it, let us repofe with confidence on 
the protection of that Eternal Being, who is in- 
finitely 
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finitdj Powerful and Good,-— let us cammit our- 
iclves to Him, as we would to a friend, who^ 
while we ftood, amidfl profound darknefs, upon 
the brink of a hideous precipice, ihould refcue 
us from deflrudion, and foothe our terror* 

If we may venture, with reverence, to make 
the companion, we might fay, that the Deity is 
like the Sun, on which we cannot gaze ftedfaltly ; 
but when we turn afide our looks, we enjoy the 
benefit of that light which he diffuies through- 
out all nature. Yet man, who, from a confciouf- 
neis of his ignorance and incapacity, can only 
approach the Supreme Being, by veneration and 
awful refped, ought, on that account, to be 
more deeply imprefled with a fenfe of His In- 
finite Majefty. The force of the lever is always 
greateft when it is a£ted on at the furthefl ex- 
tremity. 

The univerial aflent of mankind, in all na- 
tions and in all ages, mud be allowed to afford 
a flrong prefumptive evidence of the exiftence 
of a God : But the full force of this proof 
cannot be perceived, unlefs we confider, as an 
eftablifhed law of our moral nature, that in- 
ftindive tendency towards this fublime thought, 
which feems fo conflantly remarkable in the hu- 
man mind, notwithflanding the immenfe difpa- 
rity of knowledge and capacity amcmga man- 
kind. This leads us to conclude, that, amid the 
obfcurity in which the idea of a God is involved, 

our 
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iMT internal feelings become our fureft guide* 
Tfaefe^ I con&Ts, form thftt part of our moral iii<* 
ture which appears to be leaft dependent on rea<- 
fon } but fuch innate perceptions feem to me, on 
that account^ to have the mod immediate com*^ 
munication with the Author of Nature. 

Sight excels our otiier fenfes, by its amazing 
celerity ; but imagination is ftill more adive^ 
and carries us farther than fight. Imagination, 
however, is obliged tb trace out for itfelf a path ; 
vid is therefore inferior to our intuitive perceptions 
and feelings, which, without any intermediate 
aid, bring us dire<Stly to the point. 

The efforts of reafoning to reach profound me«' 
taphyfical truths, may be coniidered as a chaia 
of which the links fucceed,but are not conneded 
with each other ; becaufe th£ mind of ctian is in^ 
capable^ in fuch refearches, of comprehending the 
multitude of ideas, which mufl: be united before 
a jull conclufion can be attained. Our feelings 
are then beft fuited to conduct us in our fearch 
after thofe fublime truths, wliich are, in their 
nature, fimple and indivifible, and can be moft 
readily apprehended at one view, fiefides, while 
he who pofleiles erudition and a refined genius, 
often wanders in the labyrinths of metaphyfics, 
znd purfues vain fpeculations, the plain and up- 
right man, who is ftill governed by the laws of 
nature, feels the belief of a Supreme Being, fpon- 
taneoufly fpring up in his breaft. Thus fenfibi- 

T lity 
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lity as well as intelligence announces to us the 
exiftence of a Supreme Being ; and we can- 
not know Him without loving Him. This union, 
then, of all our faculties to that fubUme idear 
which feems to be inftinftive, ought to be refer- 
red to a firft caufe; for there muft certainly 
exiil a firft model of all things, fince nothing 
proceeds abfolutely from ourfelves. 

It may, perhaps^ be an innate, though indi- 
ftini9:, perception of this firft model, that always* 
reminds us of religious fentiments, when we 
contemplate any uncommon example of eminent 
virtue. Were it not for the pleafing hopes and 
^reeable reflexions, which excite in our breafts 
a deep and heartfelt admiration, the unhappy 
theories of philofophers might unhinge, or even 
deftroy all our beft principles : But in vain would 
they attempt to perfuade us, that fenfibility is the 
accidental produdion of blind matter. All we feel 
within us declares it to have a nobler origin. Ah ! 
who fees not amidftall thefe wonderous properties 
of man, the grandeur of the foul, — ^the elevation of 
genius, — the expanfive glow of fenfibility, — ^the 
conftant love of order, and gentle benevolence, — 
who fees not, in this brilliant group, the reflec- 
tion of a divine light ! On contemplating this 
profpedt, who can doubt, that there fomewhere 
exifts a fource of all this greatnefs, beauty and 
intelligence ! Could rays appear without a foun- 
tain of light ? While I purfue fuch a train of 

thought^ 
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thought, I fometimes fancy that that exalted viV- 
tue, which we muft all admire, may be, as( it 
were, the firft ftep towards bringing intelligent 
creatures to the knowledge of the Sovereign Au- 
thor of Nature ; and when fuch admirable virtue 
is found united in certain perfons with a love and 
pre-fentiment of the divine nature, that union 
irrefiftibly commands our refpeft and veneration. 
Thus, every good and fublime fentiment feems 
to be*awaked, when we form an idea of the foul 
of Socrates or Fenelon. 

From a fimilar caufe^ we feel regret, when we 
refleft, that fome ingenious men are enemies to 
thefe fublime ideas, — men who wifh rather to 
debafe themfelves, and all nature befide, by at- 
tributing their origin to chance or blind necef- 
fity, than to confider their intelledual faculties 
as a feint (hadow of Sovereign Intelligence. 
Thus, inftead of employing their abilities to fup- 
port and fortify thefe comfortable truths, they 
are affiduous in oppofing them ; and endeavour 
to cmbarrafs, by fubtle arguments, thofe fimple 
inftrudions which tend to cherifh our firft and 
moft natural hopes. They feem, of their own 
accord, if we may fpeak fo, to wifh rather to ma- 
terialize themfelves, than to exalt their minds, 
and lead us by their ingenuity into the paths of 
hope and felicity. They will only grant eterni- 
ty to the dti/l from which, they fay, they are 
fprung, but will not allow it to mind znd tbougbt. 

T2 What 
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What honour do they exped to derive from thb 
fuperior knowledge of which they boaft, if it be 
ooly the refult of an accretion of parts^ like the 
growth of plants, — ^if our intelledoal faculties, 
inftead of being intimately connected with m 
Infinite Intelligence, and a noble deftiny, are al- 
together dependent on this frail ftrudure, this 
flender fabric, which is every moment expofed 
to the hazard of difiblution ? What glory can we 
exped from thofe Acuities, if they can extend 
no farther ttian the (mall, the imperceptible 
point of time, between our birth and our death, — 
if they can only exalt us above our fellow mor- 
tals during the ihort period of bunian life, — that 
inflant which will be loon loft in the immenfitr 
of ages, like the fleeting vapour amid the ex- 
panfe of air ? Ah ! how can we boaft of fiune, 
precedency and high birth, while we would vo- 
luntarily renounce the grandeur of the noUcft 
origin? Can we be proud of the celebrity of our 
country, the honour of our nation, and the le- 
nown of our family, and (hall we, at the isuDt 
time, rejed the only true dignity of our oatore, 
which extends to the whole human race ? 

In (hort, I would aik every one who pofleflcs 
the fmalleft (hare of ienfibility. By what ftraoge 
deviation of imagination it is, that he can pdf- 
bly carry his icruples with regard to the exift- 
eoce of a Deity farther than mere doubt f For 
we feel that our only guide and fupport in aUour 

deter- 
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determtnation^y is: our intelligence, of which the 
we^iiefs and fallibility ii every moment fi> ob- 
vious. That intelligence is alfo <Sapabk of gra- 
dual improvement, and of making cottftam new 
acquifitions. Now, as there is no proportion be- 
tween the degree of our intelligence and the 
profound myfteries. of nature, we every where 
behold, How can we botdly afiert^ that meid have 
already arriv^ed at the ultimate prcfe£lk»n of 
fcience ? How (haU we ventare to affirm, that 
notbiDg exiits, or can exiil,. through eternity, 
fnperiar in penetratiem to o«r weak reafon ? 

However, fuppofing even that we ihouM de- 
fpaifr of advancing farther in metaphyfic^, and 
that we ftill find the proo& of the exitftence of a 
God to beiniufficient, Is there any other fyfteni» 
which i^ Biot more involved in ofafcurity,. and 
which does^ not terminate in doubi: ? Bivt have 
we conffidlered the efie^^ of ^avfAcprobabUkj^ whea 
applied to fubtime and bouodlefs ideas ? Let us 
figure to ourfehres, a ciYcumftance equally pro- 
bable, on which the moft interefting occurrence 
of our prefent life abfolutely depends, and we 
may conceive whit effeft that degree of probabi- 
lity ought to have, in the prc^ortion of finite ta 
infinite. Thus, not merely a probability, but 
the flighteft prefiunption^ of the exiftence of a 
God, ought to fetisfy men of fcnfe, that it is 
proper fbr mankinds embrace a fyftcm of reli- 
gion. Yes, even amidft^ their doubts^, they might 

T 3 offer 
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offer up this humble prayer: ' O thou God 

* unknown ! whofe image is imprefled on our 

* hearts, — ^whofe exiftence we conftantly feel to 

* be eflentially neceflary to our happinefs, — ^If 

* Thou ART, — if Thou rcigneft in Heaven, — ^if 
' it is Thy hand which fupports, and thy wifdom 

* which regulates the univerfe, deign to accept 

* our love and humble homage.' 

Thefe reflexions might be fuflicient to im- 
prefs with reverential awe, weak beings who are 
unknown to themfelves, — ^who fearch every 
where for their own origin, — ^who poflefs fo many 
defires and hopes, and who abfolutely need fome 
fixed and ruling principle to fupport their imbe- 
cillity, and to ferve as an anchor amidft the wa- 
verings and agitations of their minds. 

Becaufe the period appears diftant, at which 
every difficulty will be explained, many perfons 
exaggerate their doubts, and even confound them 
with decided unbelief. Let us, however, ima- 
gine a time to be appointed, when the inhabit 
tants of the earth Ihall be folemnly called toge- 
ther, and inftruded in the myfteries of their 
prefent exifl:ence and of futurity : Let us fuppofe, 
that the day for this inftrudlion were fignalized 
by fome phenomenon which might roufe our at- 
tention : At fuch a moment, I am certain, that 
thofe men who are now, in appearance, moft 
averfe to religious fentiments, would fuffer the 
utmofl unealineis and anxiety, and would fooq , 

feel, 
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feel, that what they formerly confidered as their * 
' true fentiments, was only a wavering opinion, 
externally propped up by vain glory, and a defire 
^f diftindion. 

While I form this judgment of the pretended 
incredulity of certain perfons, t will venture to 
.fay, that an unfounded and fuperficial belief in 
the exiftence of a God, and in the truths which 
depend on that great thought, has often lefs 
•efFeft on the mind, than even doubt^ when re- 
ftrained within due bounds : And were the limits 
^f fuch doubts exadlly afcertained, the religious 
fentiments of one clafs of fociety, might, by that 
imeans, acquire more force and liability. 

Here it may be objeifted. That this doubt, 
which fo many perfons have found irrefiflible, 
may be confidered as an argument againft the 
belief of a God. For, fay the oppofers of reli- 
gion, an Infinitely Powerful Being Ihould have 
been able to infpire a general and complete con- 
viction of this important truth ; there was no need 
of having recourfe to miracles, or employing any 
fupematural means,-His will fhouldhave fufficed. 

I confefs, that we may eafily imagine fevcral 
degrees of intelligence and happinefs fuperior to 
our own : But that faculty of our nature, the 
•motive of which is unknown to us, can never be 
-confidered as averfe to the belief of a God. Every 
4noral and phyfical power we poflefs is circum- 
j&ribed by certam limits ; but, far beyond thefe, 

T4 W€^ 
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we, every moment, petceivie within us the \?«rk 
of Supreme Intelligence^ and the traces, of a di- 
vine hand : In (hart, we perceive enotigb to de- 
cide our opinion ; fince the vague ccatbntngs, 
founded on a fuppc^tion of wh«t we fwg^i be^ 
can never be oppofed to tb^ clear amd diAioA ubi- 
ferences we deduce from a coniideration of what 
we r^alfy are^ 

The Laplander, who dwells amid perpetual 
fnow, when, perchance, be hears from bis cave, 
the rolling of diilant thunder, can iky^ TTmH God 
^illUves on the high mountain ji aooKl fhall we^ 
who poflefs all the riches of nature, and 9tU the 
light of philofophy, rejeA the belief of a Supreme 
Being ? What perverfion, what abufe of oar rea- 
fon ! O Infinity I incomprehenfibie thoogbt, 
which mud overwhelm the ^cateil mid mot 
daring genius ! it belongs to d^ee, O Infinity ! to 
inilrud men how diffident they ought to be of 
their own judgment Ah I what can they do 
better, than fall proftrate before the Great 
Mafter of the World, and trace, with fervour acfcd 
humble admiration, that aitonifliing chain of 
wonders and of beauties, which feem« intended 
to condud: themi to the knowledge of the Author 
of Nature ? What can they do betCerj in ibort, 
than alp ire to the fiiblime idea of a God, imd 
ftrive with all their might to confirm, their be- 
lief of that opinion, which is not only the raoft 
probably, but alfq the moft interefting, the moSi 
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exalted, and th^ happieft of all ? AJias ! were we 
ever to lofe it,— Who can bear the thought .^ a 
bonid gloom wotdd inveft our feelings^ and a 
difmal, an eternal filence, would feem to cov^r 
the &ce of natmxe. In vain would we look for 
a protedor ov a gaide, — in vain would we feek 
9 foundation for our hopes y hut this is not atl, 
a dreadful thou^st flill flrikes me, which I for« 
bear Soie z moment to conmiimicate : — ^I think, 
however, that religioiis.fcntiments acquire a new 
degree of ftrength, by demonftrating, that prin- 
ciples repugnant to thofe opinions, conduct us to 
conclufions dircdlly contrary to our mofl inti- 
mate feelings, and that before we can adopt fuch 
principles, we muft, in a manner, change our 
nature. I will therefore conclude this chapter 
witi a refiedion of the higheft importance, and 
worthy of our moft ferious attention. 

If there be no God, — if the whole unrverfc be 
only the produdion of chance, or if nature be 
eternal, — and if this nature be blind, and void of 
confcioufnefe, without any fupreme guide or du 
rcfl:or,~in fliort, if all its moverncnts be the ef- 
fect of its own fecret properties, a terrific thought 
alarms oar imagination : We would not merely 
renounce all the charms of hope, and behold thq 
hideous image of death and annihilation advan* 
cing towards us, — thefe dreadful antrcrpationat 
would not' terminate our terrors: In fbort, the 

revolutionfi 
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revolutions of blind matter being abfolutely pre- 
carious, and'lefs a fubjed: of probable conjedure 
than the defigns of an Intelligent Being, we could 
never difcover any certain foundation on which 
we might reft the deftiny of man. It would be 
impoflible to gue&, whether by fome imperious 
laws of nature, intelligent beings might not be 
devoted to irrevocable perdition, or deftined to 
revive under fome. other form, — whether they 
might hereafter experience unknown pleafures 
or eternal pains : Death or life, happinefs or 
mifery, equally belong to blind nature, when its 
adlion is direded by no intelligent moral prin- 
ciple, but merely dependent on the dark proper- 
ty, which is expreffed by that terrible, though 
inexplicable word, necejjity. Such a nature 
would referable the rocks, to which Prometheus 
was bound, in the fable, that were as infenfible 
to the agonizing groans of the unhappy fufferer, 
as to the joy of the rapacious vultures who preyed 
on his vitals. 

In fuch a fyftem, there would be nothing to 
fix oar opinion with regard to futurity. We 
might fancy the heavenly fires to be places de- 
ftined for the reception of unhappy animated be- 
ings, where, O horrible thought ! by fome revo- 
lution of blind nature, eternal torments might 
become our fad, our cruel portion. r 

The momentary experience of prefent life 
might perhaps afford us fome fmajl. degree of 

hope 
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hope and comfort ; but wh^t avails obfervations 
made in this fliprt fpace, when; apphed to eter- 
nity ? What avails a hope only foundpdon a fleet- 
ing breath ? Would the fluttering infed, whof? 
duration is but for a day, dare to confider th^t. 
day as perfectly reprefenting the eternal conditi- 
on of the univerfe ? The mixture of pains and 
pleafures which men experience in this world, 
can be no immediate indication of what may exift 
in futurity : For uniformity, equality and like- 
nefs, the only proper foundation of our conjec- 
tures on futurity, are connedted with general 
ideas of order and harmony : But fuch ideas are 
noways applicable to a nature fubjeded to the 
laws of blind neceffity. 

We, no doubt, find it difficult, and fometimes 
impoffible to afcertain the defigns of the Supreme 
Being; yet by a fort of analogy, we can often, 
in Tome meafure, perceive the divine will. Our 
fenfes, our feelings, and all our intelledtual pow- 
ers come to aid us in the purfuit. But if we are 
the offspring of blind nature, we could have no 
relation with its different parts ; and the fludy ; 
of our moral conflitution could by no meaiis in^ 
ftru6t us in the various changes of which the ma- . 
terial world is fufceptible. We could only dif- ^ 
cover, that there is much lefs reafon to oppofe ^ 
imaginary limits to the blind adion of unguided 
nature, than, in part, to circumfcribe with- 
iji certain bounds, the operations of an Omnipo- . 

' tent 
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tent Berng, whofe attributes are ncvcrtfrete& tnff. 
nitc : For the ideas of order and jnftice Mfd 
goodnefsy which arifc from a knowledge of the 
divme pcrfedions; feem, as it were, to mark act 
a circle amidft infinity, which the mind of man 
is able to trace : Yes, thofefablmie ideas expand 
and elevate om: thoughts : But what would ftich 
reftcftions avail, were we only to mveftigate the 
myfteries of inert matter, and the laws of Mind 
neccffity ? 

Let me then repeat, as a termination of thefe 
reflexions, that all would be obfcure, aH would 
be at random, fo to fpeak, in the fate of mtan, if 
we could not attribute the order and difpofition 
of the world, to the will and the power of an In- 
teUigent Being, whofe perfe6tions are faintly re- 
prefented by our own intefledual faculties. 

In fhort, though in the fyftcm of the eternal 
cnftence of matter, men were aflured that death 
is a certain ceflation of their individual exrftence, 
and that they could diveft themfelres of eviery 
idea of its renewal, by any poffibie means, yet 
it would not follow, that we fhouli become in- 
diflfercnt about the torments of fentient beings, 
who may exift through eternity, The metapby- 
fical notion of our identity, or what we caU my- 
Jetf^ or ourjehes, depending on that iwperccpti- 
bie and myflerious point, which* unites our pre- 
fent and pafl: ideas, ought not to make us regard- 
kfs of every other dcfliny, or render us indiffer- 
ent 
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ent to the unknown effe^ that may refult &om 
thefe revolutions of nature, with which we are 
unacquainted. The anxieties and troubles of 
thpfe beings who are to live in fucceeding agee, 
do not abfohitely intereft us as individuals ; yet 
we cannot avoid fenfibly feeling for them a £>rt 
of abftrad fympathy, not eafily to be deibrib- 
ed, 

I admit, that in the fyftem of chance and ua- 
guided nature, happinefs and mifery, whether 
temporary or eternal, have the fame degree of 
probability : But what a dreadful equality I Can 
we, without alarm, confider the riik of fuch a 
chance ? 

How, then, can the enemies of Religion pre- 
toid, that Atheifm frees us from all fear of futu- 
rity ? I do not perceive that any thing in this fe- 
t^ fyftem can produce fuch an effect. The be- 
lief of a God, fuch as my heart naturally repre- 
fents, affords me encouragement, and quiets ail 
my feelings. I contemplate Him as good,-— in- 
dulgent, — acquainted with my weakneisp — and 
ready to grant me happinefs : Thus I can iee 
death advance without terror, . and fometimes 
with joyful hope. But every fear, every appre- 
henfion is reafonable, if I am fubjeded to blind 
nature, wbofe laws and revolutions are unknown 
to me. In vain do I feek for means to efcape 
from its power : Neither darknefs nor death af- 
ford me a retreat ; nor can I find an afylum in 

the 
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the immenfity of fpace, nor in eternity itfelf. I 
'look every where in vain for compaffion and 
goodnefs ; for in this blind eternity, there is no 
fource of intelligence, — unguided nature and 
chance imperibufly govern all. Vainly do I aik 
this nature^ vfh^t deftiny awaits me, — ^it is deaf 
to my voice. Devoid of will, defign and fenti- 
ment, it is governed by an irrefiftible necejjjity^ 
whofe action is the moft incomprehenfible of all 
myfteries. Ah ! what an origin, what a cruel pa- 
rent would this nature be, fo indifferent to its 
own offspring ! How dreadful to the human 
xtkixA would be the deftrudion of every primi- 
tive idea of order, of juftice, and of goodnefs ? 
I muft add, that though I w^re convinced that 
the gates of futurity were for ever fliut againft 
me, I would be lefs unhappy and forlorn, were I 
to commit to a Father, to a Benefador, the de- 
pofite of a life which I hold from Him. This 
laft communication with the Ruler of nature, 
would mitigate my fufferings. I would behold 
his power, ere my eyes were for ever clofed, — 
and I ftiould, at leaft, hope, that God remained 
the proteftor of thofe I loved ; it would be fome 
comfort that my deftiny was united to his will, 
— ^that my exiftence, and the labours I had un- 
dergone, would form one indelible point of His 
eternal remembrance ; and that the incompre- 
henfible nonentity into which I was going to 
plunge, was ftill a part of his Empire. But were 

a 
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a feeling and elevated foul, which had fometimes- 
experienced a fenfe of its own grandeut, to know 
with certainty, that by a blind movement, it 
was to be diffipated in that dreary void, — funk 
in that dark abyfs, where all that is vile or 
mean on earth rs ciquaHy precipitated, — fuch a 
thought would preclude every noble ambition ^ 
check every virtue, and be a continual fource of 
fednefs and defpair. »^ 

O fave us from that dreadful thought, thou 
fublime and happy idea of a God I Afford us 
courage and comfort, and grant us the conibla- 
tion and hope for which we feek. Gu^d our 
minds from thofe fatal phantoms,— <hofe vain 
fuppofitions, and fophiftkal reafonings, which 
have been interpofed, to vender man a ftranger 
to his Creator. Let us, fepofing on the firft in- 
ftrudions of nature, take our intimate feeling for 
our guide, — ^tbat interior fentiment, which is 
neither tbougbt nor reafon\ but greater than both, 
and which perhaps forms the clofeft connedion^ 
the moft certain communication, with thofe fu- 
blime truths, that the mind, of itfelf, can never 
reach. , 
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On the RjtJ^a that is due from true PbUofopby i§ 
Religitnu 

OUR fenfe$, and out reafoQ» and our feelings^ 
all coQcur to ilrengthen our belief in the 
eziftence of a God : And» without being able to 
cooiprehend this Infinite Being, or to form a juft 
idea of His eflence and perfedions, a genenl^ 
though awfiil fenfe of His greatnefs, and Che con- 
ftant experience of our own weaknefe, are the 
predominant motives, which, in all countries^ 
and in all ages, have impelled mankind to wor- 
Ihip a God. Thefe natural ideas have acquired 
new fiwrce by the light of Revelation. But in 
a philofopbical work, fuch as the prefent, it 
would be improper to enter on a difcuifion of the 
authenticity of the Chriltian Religion ; nor could 
we add any thing new to the dodlrines contain- 
ed in the multiplicity of books compofed at 
different periods on this important fubjed. 
Every difcuflion, whofe circumftances depend on 
the truth of certain fa£ls, muft neceffarily be cir- 
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camfcribed within precife limits; and we are 
obliged to fall into the common track, when we 
wifh to purfue a path fo long beaten. 1 will 
therefore confine myfelf to a few general reflec- 
tions, fuch as may be moft faited to the genius 
of the prefent age, and to the turn which our 
fcntiments have acquired from the now prevail- 
ing opinions: For our opinions, like our ideas, 
conftantly vary according to the changes which 
infenfibly take place in the manners and cuftom 
of the nation. One period is remarkable for into- 
lerance and bigotry, — another foT careleflhefs nd 
indifference,— another for a haughty contempt 
of ancient cufl:oms ; every age, every generation, 
is diflinguifhed by a particular charader ; and 
this change of charafter, which is fonietimes ima- 
gined to be the effeift of new ideas, is, for moft 
part, no more than the natural confequence of 
the extravagance of former opinions. Men are 
firbjefted to moral laws, in fome refpeds fimilar 
tothofe of mechanics, and, amidft all their boaft- 
ed knowledge, they often remind us of children 
at play, who, placing themfelves on the extre- 
mity of a long balance, fucceffively rife and de- 
fcend. None but moderate fentiments can keep 
their ground for any length of time, becaufe 
thefe are fupported by their own force j all o- 
thers have a borrowed adlion, and this adion 
can never be in perfedt equilibrium with truth. 

U Every 
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Every fort of revelation muft, from its naturs^ 
appear lefs evident to the mind, in proportion as 
the proofs of its authenticity are diftant. And 
if fotne dogmas of a particular religious dextrine, 
contain a myftical fenfe, — if the modes of wor- 
Ihip adopted by the governors of Church and 
State, fhoulifometimes appear not altogether con- 
fonant with the majeftic idea we muft form of 
the Great Ruler of the univerfe, we cannot think 
it extraordinary, that the various parts of thefe 
religious inftitutions, fhould give rife to eontro- 
verfies and divifions in opinion ; neither fhould 
we be exafperated at thofe who, after a candid 
examination, ilill retain fome doubts. Since 
God has thought proper only to manifefl Him- 
felf to us, in proportion to our degree of imder- 
ftanding, the exercife of our inteiledlual Acui- 
ties can furely never be difpleaiing to him : Bat 
enlightened realnn, and whatdeferves the appel- 
lation of true philofophy, does by no means fa- 
vour the fmalleil: contempt for religious worfhip 
in general, or for thofe refpedable fentiments, of 
which Chriftianity is the fupport. Every doc- 
trine which leads to the ado^a^tion of the God of 
the univerfe, merits the refpeS of His creatures. 
Such perfons, therefore, as are mod difpofed to 
conteft the authenticity of the Scriptures, ihould 
ftill have fome regard to thofe precepts, which 
feem calculated to aid the human mind in the 

bit 
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laft efforts it can make towards the knowledge 
bf a God, — like the friendly bark prefented to 
the periftiing wretch, who, amid the bound- 
lefs ocean, vainly endeavours to fotce his way by 
his own feeble arm. 

Everyone muft perceive, that the fentiments of 
refpeft and gratitude towards a God, which are 
impreffed on the moft enlightened mind, / are in 
perfed cotrefpondence with the evangelical doc- 
trines contained in the New Teftameht : And at 
thofe moments, when our defire of happinefs is 
checked by* that natural timidity which arifes 
from contrafting infinite greatnefs with our own 
infignificance, — infinite power with our own 
weaknefs,— i-the view of the divine perfedtions af- 
forded by the Gofpel, encourages our hopes, and 
difpels our fears. Rational Religion teaches us 
to look above this world for protcdiori againft all 
the miferies of our condition, by pointing out to 
us Sovereign Mercy and Infinite Goodnefs. The 
Chriftian dodlrines condudt us to the fame end: 
So that. Religion and true philofophy are at one 
in their higheft, their ultimate period. 

Thus, the profeflbr of Religion and the Ddft, 
unite' in adoring the fame exalted objeft ; and 
alfo agree, when they turn their attention to 
civil fociety and the moral duties. For every 
wife man muft pay homage to the morality of 
the Gofpel : Since no philofophy could devife a 
fyftem of morals more rational, or better fuited 
tJ2 to 
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to the fituation of mankind'^. Since we thus fee 
opinions apparently the moft oppofite, meet, a3 
it were, in their extremities, — ^fince we fee, that 
the worfhip of Cod, and refpedk for morality, 
united, form the tenor of the Evangelical doc- 
trines, Why (hould the rational philofopher be 
offended, becaufe Chriilians place their faith in- 
termediately between thefe grand ideas ? If he 
thinks he can, of himfelf, furpais the barrier 
placed betwixt man and his Creator, Why (hould 
he, on that account, inveterately reprobate the 
fentiments of thofe who are attached to the com- 
fortable fyftem of interceffion and redemption ? 
In fhort, were we even not to agree with 
many of the dodrines taught by the interpreters 
of Chriftianity, that would be no fufficient mo- 
tive for breaking that alliance which Religion 
maintains amongft mankind, and which is fup- 
ported, in every nation, by the mode of public 
worfhip made choice of by Government. What 
a mean idea would we have of the geniu3 and 
abilities of that philofopher, who, on obferving 
particular ceremonies, myfteries, or modes of wor- 
fhip, which appear to him exceptionable, could 
not rife fuperior to his difguil, and confider 
them to be, as it were, the atmofphere of reli- 
gious opinions, — and who, even independent of 
thefe opinions, does not preferve a facred regard 

for 

* I will oflfer fome refleftions oa this fubjed ia anothe^ 
chapter. 
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for thfe whole depfehdeftties df the moft fublime 
and moft f^lutaty of all thbughtd ? It is eafy, 
however, to perceive, that, to th^ greater part of 
men, moral dutifes, religious principles, and all 
the exteriot homiage renderi^ to thd Diitjr, c<drti- 
pofe a whole fb fti'idly dbnhdfted, that We arfe 
in danger of (hakirtg the fdufid^ti<^n Of the edi- 
fice, whefi We att&ck the extferibr pattij^ The 
itnagifiatioft t>f the vulg&r cannot be trfesittid ih 
the farfte itiaiiner as that of the ^cohtenlplative 
genius ; and it is a gfeat miftike to think, thst 
popular opinions may bfe itiflueiiced by the fkme 
arguments we would emplby to convince a man 
of profound thoiijjht; Thei-e is a dertain fyfteih 
of proportion, fuited to the Various faculties of 
intelligent beings, in the fame manner, a& therfe 
are certain degl*»^s of proportion applicable to 
phyfical objefts. 

Nothing, then, can be more foolifti, than the 

inconfiderate cenfure of fuch religious ceremo- 
nies as are allowed and refpeded in the country 
where one lives. Soihe people fancy that there 
is no harm in fpeaking difrefpedlfully of public 
worihip ; but, were they to obferve attentively 
the temper and habits of thofe to whom they 
addrefs fuch difcourfe, they muft immediately 
perceive, how eafily they might injure thofe fbn- 
timents which are the fource of their tranquilli- 
ty, and the fafeguard of their moral conddft. 
The deliverer of Switzerland ftruck off, with his 

U 3 arrow, 
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arrow, an apple placed on the head of his only 
fon : But who can expeft to equal his dexterity 
and his good fortune. 

Let it not be attempted to controvert the 
truth of thefe obfervations, by alleging, that fe- 
veral enunent men have made very rapid iiuio* 
vations on the forms and ceremonies of the Ro- 
man Church, without weakening the religious 
fpirit of the natipns, in which thefe reforms have 
been adopted* -The qaufes, the circumitancea 
and .the cpnfequences of tbofe revolutions, which 
make fo great a figure in hiftory, are in no fhape 
connefted with the prefent queftion. The re- 
formers of the fixteenth c^fttury, whilft they 
preached their new doftrines, niade open profef- 
fion of religious zeal and fervent piety. Thus, 
although they diiapproved of fome parts of th? 
eftabliftied worftiip, yet, they recommended a 
rigid adherence to the fundamental principles of 
Chriftianity, and even endeavoured to introduce 
a feverity of morals, which prohibited many plea- 
fures that were not formerly forbidden ; and, in- 
deed, had not the new docftrines implied a pro- 
found refpeft for the fundamental principles of 
Chriftianity, they never could have attraded fo 
many followers. 

There is then ho fort of comparifon between 
the cenfures of t/ the reformers, and the ironi- 
cal and contemptuous difcourfe of thofe men 
who at prefent infult our moft facred opinions. 

Such 
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Such perfons now, alas! too numerous, are fome- 
times prompted by mere licentioufnefs, fome- 
times by vanity, and the enthufiafm of a falfe 
philofophy, and fometimes by pride, and the 
vain-glorious oftentation of conducing them- 
felves by principles entirely their own. There 
is indeed a great difF(?rence between the ferious 
and fteady procedure of the reformers, and the 
verfatility of the bufy opponents of Religion. 
The latter do not flop to clear up fome point of 
dodrine, or to difpute the interpretation of fome 
precept,-— 'they aim at Religion itfelf ; and if 
they begin with attacking the outworks, it is 
with a view to undermine the whole ftrudure.^ 
They artfully avail themfelves of every advan- 
tage, by watching opportunities, when they may 
feafonably employ a tone of ironical pleafantry ; 
and this is the more dangerous, as it gives a turn 
of gaiety, and an air of cjonfidence to their diC* 
courfe, by which they acquire a fort of afcenden- 
cy, and endeavour to Ihun the poffibility of en- 
tering on an equal combat. By this means, 
fome people are fo weak as to be perfuaded, that 
it is through contempt, that the enemies of Re- 
ligion thus pafs flightly over the fubjed, and on 
that fuppoiition, fubmit, in a fervile manner, ta 
their affeded fuperiority ; fo that what is, in 
faft, merely feeblenefs and ignorance on their 
part, beftows confequence on them, in the eyes 
of their inconfiderate admirers. 

U 4 ' Mankind 
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Mankind, in order to e^prefs their gratitude to 
the Sovereign Ruler of the univerfe, and to ele- 
vate their thoughts to Him, will naturally have 
recourfe tp every thing grand and niajeftic,i 
which imagination can fuggeft. Therefore, 
when we divneft thofe tokens of reverence, of the 
idea they ace meant to repreient and preii^rve, 
we can only fee in them a vain fhew of folemni- 
ty, a mere chimerical pomp. Such a coatraft 
may readily aSbrd a fubjec^ of ridicule; but 
thofe who treat the matter in this way, far from 
difplaying any ingenuity, only make a mean at^ 
tempt to infult the common opinions of the grea- 
ter part of mankind, who habitually refpedt eve-* 
ry fyftem of devout worihip offered to the Su* 
preme JBeing. 

A fort of bold and frivolous difcourfe againft 
Religion in general, has been, of late, fo preva- 
lent, and has made fuch a gradual, though ftrong 
impreffion, that, at prcfcnt, even fuch perfons asi 
refpe£): religious fentiments in a juil and liberal 
manner, and free of all vain parade, are obliged 
to conceal their opinions in public, left they 
fhould be expofed to a fort of contemptuous pity,^ 
or be fufpedled of hypocrify. We are at liberty 
to converfe on every fubjeft, except the greateft 
and moft interefting which can occupy the hu- , 
man mind. What flrange authority has that 
imperious legiOation obtained amongft us, which 
goes by the name o£jfQod breediag v^iifa/bim ! 

What 
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What a miferabk confpiracy is that of weakneft 
againft Omnipotence ! Men are proud of know-^ 
ing at what hour the king wakes, goes to the chace^ 
or returns, — 4:hey are eager to be informed of all 
the mean intrigues which elevate or degrade his 
courtiers; in fliort, they pais !thcir whole lives 
in panting after the obje&s of vanity and the 
badges of flavcry : Thcfc are the conftant topics 
of their converfation ; while they reprobate, ua- 
der the appellation of a vuigar taile, the fmalleft 
or moft remote expreflion, which might recal 
the ideas of the admirable and harmonious uni- 
verfe, or of its Supreme Author, who has beftow-^ 
ed on us fo many bleffings. Thus we overlook 
what is by far moft excellent in our interior na-. 
ture,— ^in that felf of which we are fb fond, in 
order to fix our attention folely on thofe objedji 
of vanity, with which we are fo fooliftily puffed 
up. How ungrateful, then, is this conduct, fince 
we fee that our intelligence, our will, and our 
fenfes, proceed not from ourfelvcs, and that our 
exiftence and all our faculties are the feal of an 
unknown power ! We thus, as it were, bear the 
badge of our Mafter and Benefador, and yet 
Ihall we be reftrained from pronouncing hia 
name ? To you fubtile fophifters, we muft imputo 
this falfe Ihame, — ^to you who have firft audaqi-^ 
oufly branded with unjuft contempt the moft 
eftimable fentiments, — ^to you who, by employ^ 
ing in the difpute, the nimble and piercing 

fhaftsL 
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(hafts of ridicule, have given confidence to the 
weakeft and moft frivolous of men, of whom a 
numerous tribe, of every rank and age, have be- 
come your difciples. Thus, we often remark a- 
mong thofe who afFed to treat religious princi- 
ples with fupercilious derifion, a multitude of 
inexperienced and giddy youth, who are, per- 
haps, incapable of fupporting the moft trivial ar- 
gument, or even of conneding two or three ab- 
ftrad propofitions. The oppofers of Religion 
have thus, with a perfidious art, taken advan- 
tage of the firft dawn of pride emd Jelf-love^ to 
perfuade thofe novices, that they can determine, 
at a glance, thofe profound queftions which men 
of the higheft ability have never been able to 
refolve. Indeed, fuch is the audacious language 
and decifive tone of the opponents of Religion, 
in the prefent age, that while we hear them mur- 
mur fo loudly againft the difpofitions of Provi- 
dence, we are only furprifed to fee how much 
they differ in ftature from thofe rebellious giants, 
in the fable, who ventured to brave Heaven, and 
fcale Olympus. 

I believe, however, that if contempt for reli- 
gious fentiments did not form a ftriking contraft 
with the common opinions, thofe who profefs to 
feel fuch contempt, would quickly change their 
fentiments. They very often only confider, in a 
fuperficial manner, the pernicious tendency of 
their maxims, wbilft they believe themfelves ftiU 

in 
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in the oppofition 'y. but were they ever to obtain 
a majority on their fide, being then no longer ftii 
mulated by the pride of Angularity, they would 
probably very foon difcover the abfurdity of 
their pfrinciples, and confequently relinquifti 
them. 

There are, no doubt, a great number of wor^ 
thy and truly virtuous perfons, who, though 
they highly value the truths and precepts of 
Religion, are neverthelefs the prey of doubt and* 
uncertainty, and thus become the cbnftant vic- 
tim3 of their own unfettled minds. But men 
of this defcription ^o not aim at dominion : On 
the contrary, they rather wifti to be confirmed 
by the example of thofe whofe confidence is 
more aflUred, They fincerely venerate thoie 
happy fentiments v/hich, unfortunately, they 
feel themfelves unable to adopt with a fufEcient 
degree of confidence. They would endeavour 
to fupport their feeble hopes, by that aflurance 
which Chriftianity infpires : — ^Yes, they even 
refped the enthufiafm of piety ; becaufe it is 
far better to yield to. the emotions of a lively 
imagination, than to oppofe, with cold indiflfer^ 
ence, fuch opinions as are calculated to diflfufe 
general happinefs. Then, if among fuch per- 
fons, there were fome, to whom nature had 
granted fuperior wit or eloquence, they would 
ftudioufly avoid exerting thefe talents to difturb 
the repofe of thofe peaceable fouls, who yield, 

with 
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with implicit confidence, to all the gentle emo* 
tions which Religion infpires. A man o£ good 
(enfe would never allow faimfelf to fpread fiid- 
nefs and defpondency all around, in order to 
ihow that ,he contemns fome vulgar j^rejudices ^ 
or that he may make fome ingenious diftindiod^ 
concerning particular parts of the eilabli(hed 
forms of Religion. This would be as abfurd as 
to ftop the progrefs of an army, when advancing 
towards the enemy, in order to difcriminate, 
with fcientific accuracy, the different tones of 
the warlike inftruments of mufic. Upon a fimi- 
lar principle, the frivolous, though bold diC- 
courfes of fome philofophers, are^ in my opi* 
nion, often moft grovelling, when they afpire at 
great things, and boaft of the extent znd loiti^ 
nefe of their views. 

I will not addrefs myfelf to thofe who deny 
even the exiftence of a God. Alas ! if they 
will be fo unhappy as to fhut their eyes againft 
this refplendent light, — if their fouls be fo de- 
void of fenfibility, as not to be aflfe<aed by the 
comfortable truths which depend on this grand 
thought, — if they will ftill be deaf to the power- 
ful voice of nature^— ^if they will trufl more to 
feeble reafoning, than to their internal feelings, 
atleaft, let them not fpread their baleful doc- 
trine, which) like the head of Medufa, would 
transform all who approached it into ftone : Let 
them remove from our fight that hideous mod- 

iter, 
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fter, or let his hoarfe hifling be only heard in 
the dreary folitude of their own heart : Let them 
cpmpaffionate the diftrefs, the defpair, into 
which the whole human race would be plunged, 
were that mild and vivid light, to which we 
look up, as our guide and confolation, ever ob- 
fcured : In fhort, if they can really perfuade 
themfelves that morality can be reconciled with 
atheifm, let them give the firft proof of it^ by 
remaining filent. If they cannot, however, 
a]>Aain from publifhio^ their deplorable opi-- 
nions, at leaft, let fbmc cemnant of geaero&y 
i^duqe them to inibrm. us of their dangerous ten* 
dency, by placing in the &ont of their workt 
this terrible infcription of Dante's : LafiiaV qgni 
Jj^ranza voi ^VetUralc^. 

* The infcription over the entrance of Hell, " Abandb* 
** every hope, ye who enter in." 
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The fame Suhjedt dotitinued.-^ReJieSliohs on Into- 
lerance. 

THE furface of the earth contaifis neariy the 
two hundred and fortieth part of the fu- 
perficied of the different opaque bodies, which 
revolve round the luminary placed at the centre 
ofourfyftem. 

The fixed ftars are, in all probability, fiins, 
whichy like ours, enlighten and fertilize planets 
fimilar to the world we inhabit. 

An eminent Aftronomer *, has of late difco- 
vered fifty thoufand of fuch ftars, in a zone of 
fifteen degrees in length, and two in breadth, — a 
fpace which correfponds to the thirteen hun- 
dred and feventy-fourth part of the celeftial 
fphere. 

Now, were we to fuppofe as many to be con- 
tained in every equal fedion of the firmament^ 
the number we might difcover, would amount to 
nearly fixty-nine millions. 

Were 

f Dr Herschel. 
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Were then, each of thefe ftars the centre of a 
planetary fyftem fimilar to this of ours, we ftiould 
form an idea of a number of habitable worlds, 
whofe extent would be fixteen or feventeen 
thoufand millions of times greater than the fur- 
face of tt^e earth *. 

. However much the ingenious invention which 
affifts us in exploring the etherial regions, may 
be fufceptible of improvement, yet, even at the 
period when it fhould arrive at its greateft per- 
fedtion, the fpace that could fall within the reach 
of our aftronomical knowledge, would only be 
an undiftinguifhable point, compared with the 
immenfe extent which our imagination can re- 
prefent. 

In fhort, our imagination itfelf, as well as all 
our mental faculties, may perhaps be confidered 
as only a finall degree of infinite intelle6lual 
power, and the moft extenfive views which it 

can 

* It may be faid, that the fifty thoufand fixed ftars per- 
ceived by Dr Herfchel, being the refult of obfervations di- 
red^ed to the via laBta^ or milky way, we cannot expe<5l to 
difcover an equal number in other parts of the heavens, of 
a like extent \ but independent of thofe ftars which Dr 
Herfchel diftingui(hed> he reckoned there were twice as ma- 
ny more, of which he had only an inftantaneous glance. Sec 
the Philofophical Tranfad^ions of the Royal Society 1784. 
Dr Herfchel has probably^ fince that time, made new difco- 
veries, which have not yet reached me. I find in his paper 
read to that illuftrious Society, that he conftders the new te- 
lefcope as being ftill in its infancy ^ theie are his own words. 
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can fiaggeft, merely m a flight flt^ch of univet^ 
fafl exifteoce. 

What art infignificant atom, then, does our 
earth appear, when compared with that immen- 
fity which the human mmd vainly drives to 
grafp ? How diminutive does it feem, when com- 
pared even with thofe numerous tcrreftrial bodies^ 
whofe exiftenee fcience has either adnalfy dif- 
covered> or rendered probaWe by rational con- 
jedures ? 

Can we then believe^ that the inhabitants of 
this minute particle of duft, and indeed only a 
very few of them, have a right to aflert, that they 
alone are acquainted with the true mode of wor- 
fliipping the Creator of the univerfe ? Their 
duelling is an imperceptible point, amid the im- 
menfity of fpace,— their life a fleeting moment 
amid eternity, — they pafs away like the rapid 
glance of lightning, amid the courfe of time, 
where ages of ages difappear : How then dare 
they announce to the prefent and all fucceeding 
inhabitants of the earth, that none can efcape 
the vengeance of Heaven, who fhall alter one tit- 
tle of their ritual ? How contradted muft their 
notions be of the relations eftablifhed between 
the God of the univerfe, and thofe tranfitory be- 
ings, thofe atoms, difperfed through the vail ex- 
tent of nature ? Let them endeavour to lift up 
one extremity of the veil that covers fo naany 
myfteries, — let them look up and view^ for a 

mon&ent, 
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moment/ thofe (tupendbus fpheret which r* 11 on 
in their courfe, — ^let them contemplate the infi* 
nity of wonders that appear in the vaulted fir* 
mament, amid that awl ul immenfity which over* 
powers our imagination ;• — and, at that moment, 
let them judge if they (hould expeft, by exterior 
forms, or the pomp of their ceremonies, to ren- 
der their adoration and homage acceptable tp the 
Omnipotent. Shall we then imagine, that we 
can, by the pride of our opinions, merit the re- 
gard of the Supreme Being ? Is it not mpre rea* 
fonable to fuppofe, that all the inhabitants of 
the earth have accefs to His throne ; and that 
the Sovereign Ruler of the world has permitted 
all mankind to elevate their thoughts to Him, and 
to approach Him, by having fuch fentiments of 
humble admiration and gratitude deeply impref- 
fed on their hearts, as form the moft natural and' 
moft intimate connexion between man and his 
Creator ? 

It is, no doubt, neceflary that there ftiould be- 
fome eftabliflied form of public worftiip, and 
that there fhould be certain diftinft fymbols, 
certain folemn expreffions of veneration, of which 
the eflential charaders ought never to vary, in 
order to fix and ftrengthcn the opinions of the 
common people, whofe minds are fo eafily af- 
kSttd by external ceremonies. Weak minds 
muft eafily find their way ; there muft be no 
doubts nor uncertainties oppofed to their courie* 

X In 
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In fhort, it were to be wifhed, that the inhabit 
tants of every country, who live under the fame 
government and laws, fhould, at the fame time, 
be united, by adopting the fame mode of public 
worfhip : Thus the facred tie of Religion would 
embrace the whole people in an equal manner, 
and the principles in which they are educated, 
would be fupported and fortified by the force of 
example. But as^ moral reditude muft be the 
primaiy law of a Prince, its clear and diftind 
precepts ought,, oa all occafions, to be followed,, 
without regard to any political confiderations, 
however fpecious. It is by no means juftifiable 
in a prince, to prefs on to any purpofe, how wife 
Ibever it may feem, where he cannot proceed 
without employing injuftice and opprelfion ; and 
this rule appears equally applicable to mensem- 
ciples as to their properties. It would be ealy to 
conceive a plan for diilributing riches and for^ 
tune in fuch a manner as to contribute, more 
than any other, to increafe the public treafure, 
and ftrengthen the hand of Government : But 
though the knowledge of fuch afyftem, may, in 
a general manner^ influence the condud of thofe 
who have the diredion of public affairs ; yet it 
can never give them a right capricioufly to feizc 
the property of individuals, or to alfign every 
one a rank in fociety according to their fancy. 
The fame principles are applicable, in a ftill 
more forcible manner, to opinious. In order to 

direa 
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direQ: the courfe bf opinions, we -ought to em- 
ploy flow, gentle and cautious meafures ; and a 
fyftem of uniformity in the Religion of a nation, 
though of itfelf very defirable, would ceafe to 
be an advantage, were it neceflary for its efta- 
bliftiment to have recourfe to violence, or even 
the leaft degree of conftraint. A man's opinion 
ihuft ever remain in his own poiTeflion ; and 
confcience is a property which, above all, muft be 
held facred. 

Many people talk of the union of civil tole- 
rance with religious intolerance. By the one 
Proteftants are proteded in Catholic countries^- 
and Catholics in Proteftant countries ; and by- 
the other, every mode of worfhip is forbidden,'- 
except that which is eftablifhed by law. But' 
were the number of diflenters to become confii^- 
derable, a great part of the nation would be de- 
prived of public worfhip ; and Government 
ought not to appear indifferent to this circum-* 
fiance, fince it is of importance, that it fhould' 
carefully maintain every inflitution which tends 
to the fupport of morality. 

Nothing can poffibly be faid in favour of in- 
tolerance, when confidered in its excefs. We ' 
all know what opinion we ought to form of thofe 
cruelties and perfecutions, of which hiflory has 
tranfmitted ^n account, and of the conduft of 
thofe who gloried in fuch enormities. We can- 
not reflrain our indignation, when we view the 
X 2 faggots 
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iaggots which are ftill kindled around thofe 
wretches, fcattered over the face of the earth, of 
whom j£sus Christ himfelf, amidft his agonies^ 
faid, with fuch condefcendtng goodnefs. Father^ 
forgive theniy for they know not what tbey do. It 
i$ indeed time to aboUfli for ever thoie horri- 
ble cuftoiiKy thofe ignominious traces of our an- 
cient frenzy. O God! dare they fo torment 
Thy creatures in Thy name 1 Would they pre- 
tend to facrtfice the work of Thy hand to Thy 
glory ? Would they ravifh from feeUe helpleis 
beings^ that portion of happinefa which Thou 
hail beftowed on them, with paternal care ? Fe- 
rocious tyrants, lavage inquifitors, can you hope 
to obtain the favour of Heaven, by mutilating 
the members, and tearing the bofoms of thofe 
unhappy mortals, who rather merit your pity, 
were you capable of feeling that gentle emotion? 
The God of Mercy and Goodnefs rejei^ fuch of- 
ferings, — and thefe human facrifices are an abo- 
mination in His fight. Why {hall not men, who 
are themfelves ever fubje<3: to miftake, forgive 
the errors of others ? Alas I if infallibility of 
reafon and judgment were our only title to Di- 
vine Benevolence, every one of us might caft 
down his eyes, devoid of all hope. 

Thofe who arrogantly boaft, that they are ac- 
quainted with the only mode of worifhip agree* 
able to the Supreme Being, immediately lofe 
their claim to our confidence, when» by fliew- 

ing 
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iQg a fpirlt of intolerance, they > deviate fo €•* 
vidently from the charader with which they 
ought to be imprefled by the idea df a God, who 
is the Protestor of human weaknefe. But the abft 
furdity of pretending to infpirc faith by *ftfi of 
rigour and feverity, has been fo often and fp 
clearly demooftrated, that I netd not dwell upoii 
a queftion which common £enfe magr ^t lOnci^ d^^ 
termine. I will, however, make One obferyaticH^* 
which, I hope, may be fuiBcient Co intimidate^ 
the confcienc^s of inquifitors, and all who adopi 
their deteftable maxims : Since the operation of 
the mind can only be influenced by . reaipning, 
every attempt to accomplifli this puipofe.by vi* 
olence, may be confidered as an attack m>de cm 
the dodrine of the fpirituality Of the foul,-:»aif 
indirect aflbciation with matejialiifts: For we 
muit admit the identity of matter and tbougbtp 
before we can believe, that compulfion and ngo* 
rous treatment can influence mens opinions. We 
mud regard man as a paffive being, governed by 
mechanical laws, before it is pbffible to fuppofe, 
that, with the apparatus of torture, a fenfation 
can be excited which, by fome incomprehenlible 
meansy may produce the fame eflfed Q^judjrment 
and perjuqfion. 

Becaufe the indignant emotions of the heart 

are more powerful than the cool arguments of 

offended reafon, we feel a ftrong refentment a« 

gaipft intolerance ; independeat of this, fuch ty- 

X 3 ranny 
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ranny would only merit our dontcmpt, as indi- 
cating a fingular meannefs of foul. Who can 
remember without pity, thofe unhappy diflen- 
fions fo long maintained ^ amongft mankind, in 
which fo many weak and blind zealots inconfi- 
derately devoted themfelves to fupport the vani- 
ty and unintelligible &nets of fome felf-important 
dogmatift ? The folly of fuch difputes inftantly 
appears on cool examination ; and we need only 
to confiderthe^^in anabftract manner, in order 
at once to difcbver their abfurdity and infigni- 
ficanc)^. 

It is only by diffufing knowledge and wfaole- 
fome inftrudion^ that we can hope to fupprefs 
enthufiafm and- intolerance ; and we ought to 
beware of the dangerous fervices which a fpirit 
of indifference feems to offer : It would only be 
exchanging one evil for. another equally fatal, 
were we to endeavour to freenifen of fanaticifm, 
by deftroying the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion. No worthy fentiments, no falut^ry opi- 
nions, could fubfift, were the various errors 
which have crept around them^.tp be torn away 
with a rafh and violent hand ;• and were the evil 
we find fo conftantly blended >wkh every ^ecies 
of moral order, to be the occaiion of condemning 
the whole fyilem indifcriminately. 

Let us then, ■ with pleafuire,' acknowledge the 
advantages which have accrued'^fit^m thelabotlrs 
of thofe eminent Writers, whb have defended tbtf 

: - caufe 
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caufe of toleration with . energy and teal ; for 
fuch works may be jufUy. efteemed. amongft the 
moft eflential benefits we have derived from the 
union of fcience and genius. It muft, however, 
be remarked, that fome.of thofe writers have for- 
feited, in a great meafure; iheir claim to merit,: 
by endeavouring tpidegrade Religion. in general, 
in order to attain thdr purpofe. Such a condu(fb 
was unworthy of nien^ of enlightened minds and 
fuperior genius, who, indre than others, ought 
to affign limits to reafon, and never, delpair of tta: 
influence. What Ihould we think,., if, even a*-, 
mong thofe who fo fuccefsfully attack ; the tycan*- 
ny exercifed over confcience, fome Qiould be 
found intolerant in defence of their own fyftems? 
What if we could accufe them of defpifing, and; 
€ven hating thofe who do not concur With them:; 
and it by an ill-founded imputation of pufillani- 
mity orhypocrify, they endeavour to calumniate 
thofe who do not adopC their fentiments? How 
inconfiftent, too, does Jtheir conduft : appear, 
when they fometimes forget theip> profeffed 
incredulity, and raife a loud clamour about: 
the miferies to which mankind are fubjedted; 
and the pretended diforders of the univerfe, ^ iii 
order to difprove the exiftence of a God, and of 
His Providence I One would think, that having 
overthrown the empire. of the Deity, that they 
might remain the fole . legiflators of . the world, 
they, at length, feemed to regret the want pf.a 
X 4 rival, 
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riyalf and wiflied to rebuild the temple they 
themfelYCft had demolifhed, there to ered a vain 
idol, which they might iofult. In Ihort, how 
abfurd is their rancour againft thofe who rejed 
their dodrines, fince, according to their profef* 
£ed fyftem q{ fatality^ reafon lofes its fwaj, and 
the mailer as well as the difciple, is equally fub* 
jeded to the laws of blind neceifity ? 

To gain an aicendency over the mind by the 
power of eloquence, is indeed a great advantage \ 
for fuch an authority is not confined to any time 
or place ; but to acquire a right to fuch an ex- 
tenfive reign, we muft renounce faihionable (pi- 
nions, — the counfels of vanity, and the inftiga-* 
tions of i^lf-love, and be only aduated by that 
great and univerial concern, tberbappinefs of 
the whole human race. 

I would not, however, wifh to prohibit the 
candid philofopber,. or the man of genius, from 
treating of any fubjeft diat may occur. For 
there are abufes and prejudices every where, 
which can only be removed, by fuch a train of 
reafoning as may enable us to approach toward 
the truth. But as there is a philofophy for our 
thoughts^ there is likewife one for our aSlions^ 
Thus, I would wifh, that men of fuperior genius, 
who perceive more clearly than others the moral 
order of things, would treat with caution and 
circumfpedion what relates to fuch opinions aft 
are moft eflential to our happineis jr-^thal; a de« 

gree. 
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gree of rcfpetS: fliould be always fhown to thefc 
6pin ions, while they cenfure fanaticifm and fupet- 
ftition, and that prudence fhould reftran them 
from reprobating with too much afperity^ certain 
ancient and eftablifhed principles, in order t© 
fubftitute their new dodrines. 

Such a wifh is far from being fulfilled. We 
cannot help lamenting the defign of the greater 
part of thofe auth -rs who have; of late, written 
on religious fubjedtd. Some have endeavoured 
artfully to deftroy, or at lead relax, the falutary^ 
band which unites man to the idea of the Su- 
preme Being; others lurk in fome myftic notion, 
as in a dark den, indifcriminately denouncing 
anathemas againft every kind of doubt and un- 
certainty, and confounding, in their rigorous 
cenfures, the acceffary ideas with the principal 
opinions. 

However, though they take a courfe fo oppo- 
fite, they both unfortunately concur, in placing 
the effential principles of Religion on the fame 
footing with its mere fymbols and external ce^e'. 
monies : But they are influenced by veiy differ 
rent motives* Some adl with a view of mak- 
ing religious zeal ferve to defend every par- 
ticular of the worfhip of which they are the mi^ 
nifters ; others, a<5tuated by motives of felf-love, 
readily admit this confufion of religious princi- 
ples with mere exterior forms, in order that they 
maj undermine Religion itfelf, while they only 

attack 
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attack its out- works. Thefe combatants are, how- 
ever, equally miftaken in the ground they have 
chofen. 

It is now more than ever, become neceflary, 
to recommend Religion with wifdom and mode- 
ration, and by that gentle language, where rea- 
fon and fenfibility are happily united, which is 
fo congenial with the mild fpirit of evangelical 
morality. It is by fuch means alone, that we 
can expefl, at prefent, to maintain the influence 
of the mofl falutary principles. Men are eaiily 
hurried beyond the mark, while their minds are 
unable to perceive any precife limits ; but the 
daily and rapid progrefs of knowledge obliges us, 
at this time, to ufe more circumfpedion. The 
imagination muft be reftrained, and muft give 
way to reafon. But though it may be very pro- 
per and neceffary to animate reafon, yet now it 
would be in vain, Ihould any one attempt to dif- 
guife it. Falfe notions alone need the aid of exag- 
geration ; we may fay, that thefe naturally tend 
to extremes, in order to.efcape the inveftigation 
of reafon and good fenfe, by means of which 
their abfurdity would be inftantly deteded, 

I will conclude with obferving. That both 
thofe who endeavour to relax all the ties of 
Religion, with a view to free us from fuperftition, 
and thofe who, to ftrengthen them, have recourfe 
to intolerance, equally mifs their aim. The ha- 
tred fo naturally excited by every kind of vio- 
lence 
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leiice and conftraint in matters of 6pimofi,efeat»' 
an aTOrfion to ReKgion; in the mind^ of tbcSs 
perfons'iwho are iiiHenflbly'led to eonfider tlilf 
crxoelknt fyflem as ; the 4ri6tive or ptetefxtcfw^S 
biiiSd-f^irit of p6ffecmtioit. AndAdttadksidireiail 
ed^fegttinfl:rdigibu&^ opinibiis iri genteinal, ^mg^g^ 
wdl difpofed nainidi; tD,4tdhere iti6re ftrentid&fljt 
to thoft cuftoms andiforms, which appear to tliem 
the moft proper mode: of adoring the Supreme' 
Being, — in the lame manner, as weiibver fail tb 
redcruble our zeail for a friend, wh'eri'we are a- 
nprongft p^ple who Xeeifl' difpofed to^aibufe hira; 
lietus now, for it- i^ furelyfiill time, unites 
with one accord, ini tei^ring: to rthe Supreme- 
Being fincere worfhip, fuitable to the dignity of 
the Creator and Preferver of the univerfe. Let 
us now for ever banifh feverity and fuperftition ; 
but let us beware of that fatal indifference, 
which is the prefage and the caufe of fo many 
evils : And wh^n we have eftabliflled the em- 
pire of found reafon, let us adhere with firmnefs 
to thofe falutary opinions that are :tpus happily 
freed from errors ; and let us refift, to the utmoft 
of our power, the treacherous attempts of thofe 
who would deprive us of our hopes, on pretence 
of guarding us againft the deviations of imagina- 
tion. y,es, a Religion, difengaged from the paf- 
fions of men, in its native purity and beauty, 
ought ever to dwell amongft us. Public order, 
* private happinefs, equally demand it : All our 

reflexions 
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icfledicns ought to lead us to elevate our fouU 
towards that Omnipotent Being, whofe exiftencc 
all nature declares aloud« Religion, well under* 
ftoody fisir from being the origin of rigour or vio- 
lence^ is the foundation of every focial virtue, — 
of every mild and indulgent fentiment. In this 
light we ought to view it, and follow its dilates. 
We have no right to tyrannize over the opinions 
of others, or to give defpotic laws to the mind ; 
and we ought carefully to remark, that even a mo- 
derate and rational Religion itfelf, can only 
guide us in the path of virtue and happinds, by 
equally addreffing, with patient and unremitting 
affiduity, both our reafon and our fi^elings. 




CHAP. 



CHAP. XVIL 

RefleElitms an tbe Morality of tbe Cbrijlian Reli^ 
gion. 

THE courfe of my fubjed naturally leads me 
to make a few reflexions on a matter which 
has been often treated : But, in order to avoid, 
as much as poffible, the common tracks I Ihall 
confine myfelf to the confideration of thofe par- 
ticulars of evangelical morality, which feem, in 
a peculiar manner, to diftinguilh its fublime doc- 
trines. 

The mod evident charaderiftic of Chriftian 
morality, is that fpirit of charity and forbear- 
ance, which breathes throughout all its precepts. 
The ancients, no doubt, honoured the beneficent 
virtues; but that precept which recommends 
the poor and the weak to the protedlion of the 
opulent and powerful^ belongs efleiitially to our 
Religion. With what anxiety, and benevo- 
lence, does the great legiflator of Chriftianity, re- 
turn continually to the ame fentimcnt, the fame 
concern 1 The tender emotions ot pity, always 

lend 
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lend a pleaiing and irreiiftible force to his per- 
fuafive eloquence : But, above all, I admire the 
important leflbn he gives^ when pointing out the 
clofe connexion between the duties we owe to 
the Supreme Being, and thofe we owe to men. 
Having termed the love of Gpd, thefirjl command- 
ment of the laWy the Evangelift adds, and the fe- 
eondj which is like unto it, is to love thy neighbour 
as tbyfelf — The fecond, which is like unto it ! 
How fimple, yet how comprehenfive is this ex- 
preffion ? Can any thought be more interefting, 
more fublime, than the idea of God himfelf be- 
ing ready to difcharge the obligations of the un- 
fortunate ? Where can we find any principle of 
morality, whofe influence may equal this exalted 
fentiraent? The poor, the miferable, however 
abjed their (late, feem, as it were, furrounded 
with rays of glory, when our love of humanity 
can be viewed as an expreflion of our love of 
God ; and the mind is no longer loft in contem- 
plating the infinity and incomprehenfible attri- 
butes of the Creator of the univerfe, when we 
hope to maintain an habitual intercourfe with 
Him, by fervices rendered to our fellow crea- 
tures. Thus, one great thought diSufes a new 
and brilliant luftre over our duties, and be- 
flows on the mod metaphyfical ideas, a fubftance 
accommodated to our feeble organs. 

Juftice, refped for the laws, and the duties we 
owe to ourfelves, may be confidered as proceed- 
ing. 
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ingy in fome meafure^ from human wifdom: 
Goodnefs alone, of all the virtues, poffeffes a dif- 
ferent charafter. There is, in its ineffable ef- 
fence, fomewhat that irrefiftibly impofes re- 
fped J and it feems to bear an immediate rela- 
tion to that firft intention, which we muft afcribe 
to the Creator, when we afpire to trace His mo- 
tive in forming the univerfe. Goodnefs then, is 
the original virtue, or, fo to fpeak, the primitive 
beauty, that has preceded the creation and time 
itfelf. Thus, the warm exhortations to benevo- 
lence and charity contained in the Gofpel deferve 
our moil ferious attention, and (hould elevate our4 
thoughts, by reminding us, that through their 
means we become united to a fentiment more 
ancient than the world, and to which we owe 
our exiftence, and our enjoyments, and our . 
hopes *• 

If from thefe elevated contemplations, we de- 
fcend to the confideration of fuch political prin- 
ciples as are moft extenfive, we will there re- 
mark the influence of a fact, which I formerly 
had occaiion to coniider, but which I will now 
treat under a different point of view* The un- 
equal 

* Methinks I perceive the traces of thofe philofbphical 
ideas^ in the reproof which Chrill gave to one of his difci- 
ples, who called him Good Mqfter. * Why calleft thou mc 
* good V fays he, * there is none good but God.' 
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equal divifion of property has introduced, a« 
mongft mankind, an authority refembling, in a 
great meafure, that of mafters over their Haves : 
It may be even faid, with truth, that the empire 
of the rich is ftill more independent ; for thej 
are not bound conftantly to proted thofe from 
whom they require fervices. The tafte and ca* 
price of thofe happy favourites of fortune, fix the 
terms of their convention with men whofe only 
patrimony is their time and flrength ; and as 
foon as this convention is interrupted, the poor 
man, abfolutely feparated from his rich mafter, 
is again left expofed to all the accidents and 
hardfhips incident to his fituation. He is obli* 
ged inflantly to offer his labours to other difpen- 
fers of fubfiftence and, may thus experience, 
feveral times in a year, all the diftrefies and 
anxieties which neceffarily arife from the uncer- 
tainty of his refources. No doubt, the fupport 
of the laws has been given to this conftitution, 
on the plaufible fuppofition, that amid the mul- 
tiplicity of focial relations, a certain balance or 
equality would take' place, between the neceffUies 
of the poor, which oblige them to folicit wages, 
and the wants of the rich, which engage them 
to accept their fervices. But that equilibrium 
cannot poflibly be eftabliflied in a precife and 
imiform manner, fince it is the refult of a mul- 
titude of uncertain combinations, and accidental 
occurrence^, that are fubjeded to no pofitive di- 
rection. 
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redion. However, fince it has been found ne- 
ceffarj, in order to fecure the diftindion of pof- 
feffidns, to leave the fate of the greater number 
of men to a fort of chance, it becomes indifpen* 
fably requifite to difcover fome faliitary princi«^ 
pie, capable of tempering the abufes that might 
arife from the unreftraincd exercife of the rights 
of property. That happy and confolatory prin- 
ciple can only be found, in an obligation of bene^ 
volence impofed on thofe who have arbitrary rule, 
and in a univerfal fpirit of charity recommended 
to mankind in general* Such fentiments, and 
the duties which flow from them, are the only 
refource of the unfortunate, and can alone miti- 
gate the hardfhips of this fyftem, in which the 
lot of the greater part of a nation, depends on 
the cafual agreement of the cawveniencies of the 
rich, with the necejjities ofi the poor* Yes, with- 
out the aid and intervention of this mod eftima- 
ble of all virtues, the moft numerous clafs of man- 
kind would have juft reafon to regret the focial in- 
ftitutions, which, at the cxpence of their liberty, 
have intruded the opulent with the care of their 
fubfiftence. Thus, charity^ fo amiable in every 
refpeft, becomes, at once, the moral and political 
principle, which ferves to conciliate perfonal liber- 
ty with the imperious laws of civil right. 

I know not if ever the moral precepts of 
Chriftianity have been confidered under this 

J point 
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point of view : But the traio of thefe refledions 
leads us to perceive the high importance of thofe 
falutary dodrines, which place in the firft rank 
of our duties, a fpirit of henevolence and charity, 
and which afford to thofe efiential virtues, all the 
force and (lability that religious fentiments caa 
impart. Thus, while the doArines of Chrifti- 
anity exalt our minds, its fublime morality joins, 
as it were, hand in hand with our laws and in- 
ftitutions, in order to fuftain thofe that are truly 
conformable to reafon, and to remedy the incon- 
veniencies which neceffarily refult from the im- 
perfeftion of human wifdom. 

Chriftian charity is by no means limited to 
mere pecuniary facrifices : Its precepts extend to 
thofe generous adls of felf-denial, to which only 
Religion can render human nature adequate. By 
its influence, forae perfons are led to defcend, 
with a firm ftep, into thofe dreary abodes, where 
the culprit is a prey to remorfe and defpair ;-— and, 
when all his kindred and his friends have forfaken 
him, he beholds a comforter^ who, impelled by re- 
ligious fentiments alone, comes to commiferate his 
unhappy ftate, and fhed a ray of peace and confo- 
lation on his afflidted foul. Thefe principles alfo 
engage fome people to renounce the world and 
its hopes, in order to devote themfelves entirely 
to the fervice of the fick, and to the exercife of 
thofe melancholy and unpleafiiig duties, in which 
they perfevere, with a degree of a£]duity, that 

the 
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the hope of the mod fplendid reward could never 
6xcite. This indeed is difinterefted and exem- 
plarjr virtue I — unfeigned and truly admirable 
piety ! What love and regard is thert due to the 
fublime fentiment M^hich can infpire fUch pain- 
ful felf-denial. Every precept which is merely 
human, muft neceflarily be regulated by ideas of 
right and jtiftice. It is peculiar to Chriftianity 
to impofe duties, of which the foundation is pla- 
ced beyond the narrow circle of perfonal intereit 
and worldly concerns. I know not how it is, but, 
amid the diverfity of opinions, one cannot help 
being deeply affeded, by contemplating the final 
profped which the Gofpel prefents : It exhibits 
a view awfully^ fublime, of that laft, that ' eternal 
day, when every adion, every thought, however 
fecret, will be difclofed, in prefence of the whole 
univerfe, and when God Himfelf fliall be our 
judge. And while we exped to hear a recital 
of all the Various virtues and vices which have 
led men to celebrity, we find that the Divine 
Judge has chofen a fingle quality, a virtue with- 
out fplendour, as our claim to a happy immor- 
tality. He pronounces thefe few memorable 
words, which comprehend the whole cdmpafs of 
our duty : I was hungry^ and ye gave me meat ; 
thirftyy and ye gave me drink ; I was a prifoner^ 
and ye vijtted me. Come ye blejffed of my Father^ in^ 
berit the kingdom prepared for you.'-'^-^KSx I how 

T 2 pleafing^ 
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pleafing it is, to contemplate the triumphs of 
goodnefs, — ^to fee it exalted under every polfihle 
form ! We feel fo many wants, — ^fuch weaknefs, 
and fuch a deficiency of our own powers, that 
goodnefSf the moft fublime and precious of vir- 
tues, feems to be our only fafeguard, and, as it 
were, the myfterious band of all nature. 

The fpirit of charity, fo effential in its ftrid 
interpretation, is alfo applicable to thofe marks 
of attention, — ^thofe delicate expreflions of re- 
gard, which are due to the different degrees of 
knowledge and abilities amongft men. In this 
refped alfo, fociety has its rkb and poor : And 
a thorough knowledge of the fecrets of our mo- 
ral nature, would lead us to extend the fpirit of 
charity, to a general benevolence, and an indul- 
gent affability of manners, which protedls others 
from feeling a painful fenfe of inferiority, and 
teaches us to treat with tender regard, that won- 
derous veil, purpofely placed by an inviiible and 
beneficent hand, between the light of truth, and 
fuch imperfedions as we are unable to corred:. 

Chriffian morality always confults the welfere 
of mankind in general. In order to place all men 
on an equal footing, the Gofpel takes cognifance of 
their private fentiments, condemning pride, and 
recommending humility. It tends to abolifli thofe 
diftindkions of rank, that appear fo important a- 
mong men, when they only view the little points 
that mark the gradations in our fcale of vanity. 

Religion 
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RelJ^on teaches us that haughtinefs and contempt 
only betray our ignorance and weaknefs: What 
bajltbouj that tbou didjl not receive f now, iftbou 
didji receive itj why doji tbou glory ? How quickly 
does the pride of man ihrink to nothing before 
thcfe awful words? By continually reminding us of 
the (hortnefs of life, and thus guarding us from 
its prevalent illufions. Religion feems alfo to con- 
dud: us to the fame end. The enjoyments of 
this world, refemble the buftle that is made when 
the Monarch iffues forth from his palace in his 
regal chariot, — ^the guards attend, — they haften 
to line the way ; but no fooner the warlike in- 
ftruments have begun to found, than the Prince, 
hurried on in his rapid courfe, (a true reprefen- 
tation of human life) hears no more of thefe loud 
and empty honours. 

The greater part of the moral inftrudions of an- 
tiquity, were addreffed to man, confidered either 
as an individual, folicitous about his own deftiny, 
or as a citizen, bound to virtue by the duties he 
owed to his country; but neither of thefe modes 
of inftrudlion was fufficiently extenfive. When 
we counfel the folitary individual, no more is 
neceffary than to endeavour to free him from 
thofe turbulent paflions which endanger his 
happinefs and repofe ; and every obligation im- 
pofed on the members of a political ftate,y muft 
participate of a fpirit of jealoufy, which, at the 
command of the Prince, may be converted into 
T 3 hatred. 
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would that men Jhould do to yoUj do ye even Jo to 
tbem, is a precept truly remarkable, when we 
confider ks vaft extent. There are fo many in- 
ftances of cruelty and oppreflion, which elude the 
cenfure of the law, or the fuperintendence of pu- 
blic opinion, that we cannot too highly value 
this fimple, this important maxim of Chriftian 
morality, which may ferve as a guide and a mea- 
fure to all our adions. 

Religion alfo, in order to fix our determina- 
tion, ftrengthens the authority of confcience. 
Every man has, within his own breaft, a fevere 
and quicfcfighted judge, whofe laws are fufficient 
to inftru<a him in his duty ; for our moll fecret 
thoughts are tried by this judge, afnd at this tri. 
bunal, neither error nor difguife can poffibly find 
accefs. 

The cafe is very different, when we inflid cen- 
fures on others. Then' aSiions alone can fall un- 
der our obfervation, and the motives from 
which they fpring, — ^the emotions and conflifts 
which accompany them,-^riie regrets and repen- 
tance that follow them, though all effential cha- 
raders, equally efcape our penetration. Thus 
Religion, ever wife and beneficent in its coun- 
fels, cautions us againft forming violent and pre- 
cipitate judgments. One cannot read without 
emotion, that leffon. of forbearance, fo mildly ad- 
dreffed to the crowd that furrounded the woman 
taken in adultery, He that is without Jin ajnonjyou^ 

74 let 
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Ui bimjirjl cqft ajlone at ber. And how are we 
flruck with admiration, when we fee Religion fo 
anxioufly employed about the &te of thoie^ 
whom fufpicions or falie accufations have drag* 
ged before the tribunals of men ! ^ It is better/ 
£iys Religion, ' that a hundred culprits ihould e- 
' £cape punifhment, than that one innocent per- 
' fon ihould be condemned to fuSer/ How well 
does this tender folicitude correfpond with the fineft 
feelings of the heart !. {nqpceqce abandoned to 
infamy, and fiirrounded with all the horrors of a 
ibameful death, is the mofl. dreadful fpedacle 
that imagination cai) reprefent. We are fo 
ihocked by it,, that we are ready to think, that 
in the fight of God, the whole human race is re- 
fponfible for fuch a crime. Yes, under Thy pro- 
tedion, O my God, injured virtue and violated 
innocence, find a fure refuge ^ nor is it in vain 
that they look towards Thee for comfort when 
purfued by men, and trufl with confidence to 
that laft, that awful day, when Thy juftice will 
overtake their cruel perfequtors. 

I intend briefly to notice only a few of thQ 
peculiar charaders of the Chriilian Religiqn : It 
is an idea perfedly iievr, to eilin^ate the merit of 
our actions, neither by their greatnefs nor impor- 
tance, but to value then^ merely as they are 
proportioned to onx means and abilities. This 
fyftem, which prefents the iame motive, the fame 
hope of reward to th^ ^ndeayoi^s of the weak 
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as to the exertions of the ftrong, — to the widow^s 
mite, as to the moft liberal donations of the opu-: 
lent^ — ^this fyflem, fo wife and fo equitable, feems 
to animate our whole moral nature, and an- 
nounce to us, that the vaft circle of good adions^ 
and focial virtues, may be fubjeded to rules fi- 
milar to thofe which govern the immenfe do- 
main of phyfical nature, where the fimpleft 
plant or flower contributes, in fome degree, 
to the perfedion of the Creator's grand defign,. 
and compofes one part of the harmonious uni- 
verfe. 

The influence of Chriftian morality, however, 
extends ftill farther : For aduated by a fpirit 
abfolutely peculiar to itfelf, it fets a value on our 
intentions, — on fuch fecret and internal determi- 
nations, as perhaps, by the intervention of various 
obflacles, may never be carried into execution.. 
Chrifl:ianity diredls, as it were, our firft thoughts,, 
our fecret inclinations : It reminds us, that we are 
continually in the prefence of God : It cautions, 
us to reprefs the fuggeftions of evil before they 
gain ground ; In fhort it habituates us to the 
early pradice of virtue, by ftrongly imprefling 
on our minds, during our tender years, a con-, 
ftant fenfe oigood and m/, of right and wrong ; 
and thus cultivating in our hearts the love of in- 
tegrity and order, before we are called on to 
pradife thefe virtues amid the adive fcenes of 

But. 
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Ba% 7h3e we are offered fo msmj appannni- 
tics of meritiag diTine approbatkn, it is alfe ne- 
cg&LTj to guard us from finking ioto delpGodes- 
cj, through a continual fenfe of oar errors and 
weakocii,— and that in thole momeiitSy when 
we, 2A It 'W'ere, life car hold of that chain wfaich 
con.i-i^^ ci to the Sapreme Being, Ibme hope 
fliould ttill remain cf regaining it. To aflift 
OCT TtaVneis, then, the Gofpel offers to ns the 
new', th^ excellent dc-arine of Repentance, and 
the pron-ifes ;^b:ch are annexed to it- This no- 
ble doclrine, abicluely peculiar to the Chriftian 
Religicn, preverti our relation wirii the Deity 
from being broke oS as foon as it is perceired. 
The culprit may ftili hope for the &Taar of God ; 
and, after contrition, he may thus find relief to 
his diiquieted confcience. Homan natore, that 
wondrous conititutlon, that mixture of fpirit with 
matter, — ftrength with weakneis, — reafoD with 
imagination,— certainty with doubt, — and will 
with hefitation, necellarily requires a legiflation 
accommodated to fuch extraordinary circumftan- 
ces. Man, in his moft improved ftate, rcfembles 
ao infant who attempts to walk, and fiiHs, and 
rifes, and falls again. Soon would he be loft to 
morality, were he, on committing his firft fault, 
to forfeit every hope of repairing it. In this 
point of view, the idea of repentance is one of 
the moft philofgphical which the Gofpel con- 
tains. 

The 
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The precept which eameftly commands us to 
do good in fecret, and without oftentation, is al- 
fo the happy refult of profound wifdom. The 
Legiilator of our Religion, undoubtedly perceiv- 
ed, that the praife of man was a foundation too 
unftable for the fupport of morality, and that 
vanity, when enjoying fuch triumphs, was too 
unfteady to ferve as a faithful guide : But the 
moft important truth, announced by this leflbn 
of doing good in fecret, is that morality would 
be very much circumfcribed, were men only to 
ftudy integrity in fuch anions as others might 
witnefs. There are but very few opportunities 
of doing good in public ;* but a man's whole life 
may be occupied by the pradlice of unfeen vir- 
tues. In Ihort, from that conftant regard which 
Religion maintains for the diftates of confcience, 
the happieft confequences refult. For it is evi- 
dent that, when we have in our own heart a juft 
and enlightened judge, that very judge becomes 
our friend and our comforter, when we are un- 
juftly condemned, or when events do not corre- 
fpond to the purity of our intentions. We then 
feem to have, as it were, two parties within us, 
the one aiding and fuftaining the other on every 
occafion in which virtue unites them. 

The fevere cenfure which the Gofpel every 
where inflidts on fuperftition, proceeds from a 
rational and enlightened principle. Men are 
ever too apt to confine their expreffions of ve- 
neration 
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neration for the Deity, merely to certain exteri- 
or forms ; becaufe it is always eafier to pradife 
thefe, than to combat and fubdue the paffions. 
The human mind feixcs with avidity, every ex- 
traordinary idea ; and when thefe are, in part, 
of our own creation, they gratify bur felf-love 
and captivate our imagination. Man, when ad- 
vanced to maturity, is not terrified by thofe phan- 
toms which are fo formidable in his infancy ; but 
myfteries, occult caufes, and extraordinary ap- 
pearances, continue to make an impreffion on his 
mind. The wonders of nature being too im- 
menfe for his narrow capacity, he allows him- 
felf to be led on by ideas more proportioned to 
his ftrength, — ^by mere fuperftition. We delight 
in trivial ceremonies, obfervances and fcruples, 
becaufe we ourfelves are little, and becaufe we 
would wifh, notwithftariding our weaknefs, to 
know the ultimate extent of our obligations. 
Some perfons, agitated by vain fears, or impelled 
by miftaken notions of religious duties, have re- 
courfe to fuperftition as a ready proteftion from 
jthe various diftrad:ions and anxieties of their 
minds. The doftrines of the Gofpel tend to re- 
prefs every difpofition of this fort : For, on the 
one hand, they facilitate the praftice of morali- 
ty, by reducing the whole fyftem of our duties 
to fimple principles ; and, on the other hand, 
they feem to offer us an eafy accefs to the Su- 
preme Being, — ^by teaching us to approach him 

with 
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with the eSufions of a pure and grateful foul,— 
by informing us that it is neither on Mount Zion 
nor Mount Gerizzim, that we are to raife an altar, 
but that every man's heart may become a temple, 
where he may adore the Eternal in Jpirit and in 
truth. The Chriftian Religion is the only one 
which, difcarding ceremonies and fuperftition, 
retains us within the bounds of nature. It alone 
points out to us that a high degree of refped is 
due to the didates of confcienc€y — that benevo- 
lence is the worfhip mod acceptable to the Ruler 
of the univerfe, — and that our moral condud is 
our beft ground of future hope. The dodrines 
of the Gofpel are founded on principles of found 
philofophy \ and all that men have added, is only 
a vain pageantry, and a more founding tone. 

Let us alfo join in grateful homage to Chrifti- 
anity, for having formed that facred tie which 
unites the human pair, not in a temporary and 
cafual manner, but for the whole courfe of their 
lives, — ^that union which affords fupport to the 
weaker fex, and domeftic comfort to the other, — 
that pure alliance, which reftrains men from fa- 
crificing the unity and peace and happinefs of 
families to mere capricious delires, — and which, 
by giving children an early example of the blef- 
iings that attend fidelity and duty, implants in 
their tender minds the feeds of every virtue. 
Religion alone has difcovered, that amidft a 
world where felfilhnefs fo much prevails, our 

friend- 
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friendfhips require to be fortified by that ftrid 
anion of intereil and honour, of which marriage 
alone is the fource. Hail facred alUance ! hap- 
py band ! which endears all the enjoyments of 
life, and, by multiplying our object of hope, 
(beds around us, fo to fpeak, frefh rays of the 
divme beneficence, and ftrengthens every good, 
every pious thought : This benign tie feems to 
gain ftrength by time ; becaufe all our fentiments 
of duty acquire a kind of fandity, by the pleat- 
ing remembrance of a long and happy union ; 
and, in declining age, when the friendfliips of 
the world forfake us, this gentle alliance affords 
us encouragement and confolation. In Ihort, 
Religion has wifely decreed, That nothing lefs 
than this venerable and lafting attachment, this 
generous and faithful friendfhip, fhould be per- 
mitted to have a lawful afcendency over untaint- 
ed innocence, and unfuUied virtue, the brighteft 
ornaiilents of the female fex. Thefe principles 
are not, indeed, .accommodated to the corrup- 
tions of the human heart : But the fervice that 
Religion propofes to render, — is to affift us in 
checking and correding our irregular appe- 
tites, — ^to teach us to fhun the fnares and allure- 
ments of vice, — to maintain amongft us thofe 
noble principles, which are the foundation of 
public order, — and to diffufe around a falutary 
light, which may guide our fteps in the right 
path of wifdom and happinefs. 

. Religion 
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Religion continually recommends thofe univer- 
fal duties, which are known by the name of private 
good morals, — duties which fome liave pretended 
to confider as unconneded with the public in- 
tereft, though they are evidently united to it by 
fo many different ties. Although every private 
adt of wifdom and virtue, may not be of imme- 
diate importance to fociety ; yet as morality muft 
be cheriihed and reared up with care, like thofe 
delicate plants whofe cultivation requires con- 
tinual attention to preferve their beauty, no 
fooner would diftindlions be introduced between 
perfonal and public morality, fo as to afford a pre-^ 
text for departing from our duty, when conveni- 
ence required it, than all the charms of virtue 
would vanifh, and its pradice become every day 
more burdenfome. 

I am of opinion, that there exifls a certain re- 
lation, more or lefs evident, amongft all things 
good and eftimable. The idea of this beautiful 
alliance has in it, methinks, fomething fo exqui- 
fitely pleafing, as to fatisfy, we know not how, 
our moil flattering wiflies and our mofl exalted 
hopes. In order to illuftrate this important 
truth, were I permitted to interrogate the Young 
Man whofe virtues and talents are the mofl re- 
markable in Europe, I would afk him, if he had 
not experienced, that his filial tendemefs, the 
regularity of his domeftic life, the purity of his 
thoughts, and all his exemplary private qualities, 

are 
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are united, by a peculiar tie, to thofe noble 
fcntiments which make him appear with fo much 
fplendour as a ftatefman. But without looking 
fo high, for an inftance, who has not been often 
ftruck with admiration, at the noble candour 
and fimplicity of manners, to be found in many 
worthy private citizens ? Thus we clearly dif- 
cover, that there may exift a certain dignity, and 
I may fay grandeur, of charader, independent 
of mere politenefs in manners and difcourfe, or 
of that empty elevation which proceeds from 
birth, rank and fortune. 

• Although I only intend to glance at the prin- 
cipal advantages which we reap from the Chri- 
ftian Religion, I cannot omit noticing one con- 
fblatory dodlrine which we owe to it alone: 
The felicity referved for infant innocence, — 
precious and comfortable thought, to folace thofe 
tender, thofe afflided mothers, who behold the 
objeds of their affedion fnatched from their bo- 
fom, at a period when they are incapable of any 
merit, and when every hope muft abfolutely reft 
on the infinite goodnefs of the Supreme Being ! 
I feel myfelf alfo irrefiftibly led to mix with the 
culogiums due to Chriftian morality, a warm fen- 
timent of gratitude, for thofe mild and paternal 
precepts, which are blended with all its doc- 
trines ; indeed, the peculiar charader of its inftruc- 
tions, is to captivate our imagination, and to en- 
courage our beft, our moft natural inclinations. 

Senfi- 
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Senfibility, happinefs and hope, are the firmeft 
lie of a heart yet untainted with vic^j^ j and every 
emotion which elevates the mind to the idea of 
a God, dignifies, in our eyes, the inftrudions of 
morality, by conftantly recalling our attention 
to the fublime perfedtion of their Divine Au- 
thor» 

In ihort, we cannot but admire that fpirit of 
moderation which forms fo itriking a feature 
in the morality of the GofpeL We do not, in- 
deed, find the fame temperate fpirit in the inter- 
preters of the Chriftian do<ftrines. Not a few 
of them, hurried on by a falfe zeal, and rather 
difpofed to fpeak in the name of a threatening 
mafter, than in that of a God full of mercy and 
peace, have exaggerated and multiplied the du- 
ties of men ; and, in order to fupport their fy- 
ftem, have often obfcured the natural fenfe, and 
general import, of the precepts contained in the 
Scriptures : Sometimes, alfo, laying hold of a 
few detached words, they have conftrufted a 
new fyftem of divinity, widely different, in many 
refpefts, from the intentions of the Apoftles them- 
felves. Servants always go farther than their ma- 
tters : As the firft thought does not belong to them, 
they are only occupied in making additions to 
it, Befides, a true fpirit of moderation confifts 
in a kind of proportion, which muft ever be, in 
a great meafure, unknown to mere imitators. 
Some refpiution is neceftary to fet proper limits 
7- even 
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cren to virtue itfelf ; and to determine the pre- 
cifc and exad meafure of the numerous duties 
of men, requires the mod profound and fublime 
intelligence. By fuch intelligence, did the In- 
ftitutor of univerfal morality Ihew himfelf fu- 
pcrior to thofe ages of ignorance, when men are 
continually rulhing into extremes, — when they 
miftake fuperftition for piety, oppreffion for ju- 
ftice, and weaknefs for mercy ; and when, by 
the exaggeration of every fentitnent, they feek 
a kind of merit entirely incompatible with the 
immutable laws of wifdom. By the fame intelli- 
^ence, did that great Legiflator rife above tran- 
fitory opinions, to enjoin precepts adapted to all 
times and all ages, and to teach dodrines, not 
accommodated to the momentary humour of a 
people, but to the real nature of man. 

We may eafily difcover other charaiJlers in 
Chrillian morality, which diftinguifh it from the 
leffons of philofophy ; but in examining this 
ferious and important fubjeiJl, I have purpofely 
avoided mentioning any thing which can at all 
be confidered as imaginary. Great features are 
mod properly employed in defcribing grand 
things ; and any other manner would not be fuit- 
able to the refpeit due to this fubjedl. I muft 
lay, however, that when I have contemplated 
attentively the various parts of Chrillian mora- 
lity, I have found, that independent of general 
ideas and particular precepts, which continually 

excite 
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excite deep admiration, there reigns, through- 
out thefe fublime dodrines, a fpirit of benevo- 
lence and truth and wifdom, whofe charadler 
we can perceive only by our internal feeling,—- 
that faculty of the foul, which does not flop to 
diftinguifh objedls, but penetrates, by a fort of 
inflind, to that original Goodnefs, that ineffable 
model, from which every' generous intention, and 
every great thought has taken its firfl form. 
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Conclusion. 



WHAT a time, what a place, have I cho- 
fen, to entertain people with difcourfes 
of Morality and Religion ! Even to conceive of 
fuch an undertaking, is a trial of courage. 
Every one is bufily occupied with his harveft, 
— aU his thoughts are employed about his af- 
fairs, and fo much abforbed in the prefent mo- 
ment, that every thing beyond it appears chi- 
merical. When I was formerly engrofled by 
cares for the public welfare, and writing on my 
favourite topic, I could gain the attention o( 
men by a train of refledions, in which their 
own fortune, and the political power of their 
country, were deeply interefted : It was in the 
name of their moil ardent defires that I engaged 
them to liften to me. But, in treating the fub- 
jeft of which I have now made choice, I muft 
addrefs myfelf to their original nature, — ^to thofc 
primai*y difpofitions which are, in a great mea- 

fure, 
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fore, effaced. Thus I muft endeavour to revive 
the fentiments which I wilh to dired, and to 
call forth a concern for the important matters 
which I defire to illuftrate. When I confider 
the ordinary modes of thinking amongft men, 
I have great reafon to fear» that I fhall too often 
have for my judges, either fuch perfons as are 
totally indifferent, or fuch as are too fevere in 
their cenfures. But all the machinations of va- 
nity appear trivial, when compared with the 
motives by which I have been aftuated ; and if 
any of my reflexions ihall be found congenial 
with the fentiments of a feeling mind, and con- 
tribute, in the fmalleft degree, towards its hap- 
pinefs, I fhall enjoy the befl, the fweetefl re- 
ward. Such was my wifh, when I undertook 
to form, according to my finall abilities, fome 
refledions on the Importance of Religious Opi- 
nions. 

Alas ! the more we know of the world, its 
phantoms and vain deceits, the more we feel the 
need of fome great principle, that may elevate 
our fouls above every difcouraging event. Are 
we in purfuit of glory, honours, or the favour of 
others ?— every where do we find iUufions and 
miflakes ; and it is our lot often to experience 
thofe croffes and difappointmeifts which proceed 
from the paOions or the weaknefs of men. If 
we leave our veflel in the harbour, we are daz- 
zled by the fuccefs of others,— if we launch 

X 3 forth 
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forth into the deep, we are overtaken by the 
tempefts, and become the iport of the winds^ 
Adivity, ina&ion, ardour and indifference, are 
all attended with peculiar cares and difficulties. 
No one is fecure from the caprices of fortune ; 
and even when we have attained our higheft 
wifhes, the very fummit of our ambition, we 
no fooner become habituated to the wifhed-for 
enjoyment, than languor and apathy diflipate 
its charm. Our enjoyments can endure but for 
an inftant ; and we may lay, that there is no- 
thing perpetual but cbemg^. What need, then, 
have we to lay hold of thofe immutable princi- 
ples, which are not the work of man, — ^which 
derive not their value from tranfitory opinions, — 
which are applicable in every cafe, and are e- 
qually neceffary at the moment of triumph, as 
in the hour of defeat,— *in profperity as well as 
adverfity, and become, as occafion requires^ 
our confolation, our encouragement and our 
guide ? How eftimable, how efficacious would 
they appear, werfe we duly to confider them as 
the beft fupport of order arid morality ? Every 
one would concur, to the utmoft of his power, 
in fupporting them, with the fame degree of 
anxiety that becomes the citizens of a nation in 
fecuring the political intereft of the ftate. Then 
would a new fcene open to our view : Men of 
genius and fcience, far from following the coun- 
fels of vanity, or endeavouringto aboliih the moft 

beneficial . 
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beneficial opinions, would exert all the powers 
of eloquence in their defence. The penetrating 
metaphyfician would be eager to add to the 
common treafure of our hopes, every new difco- 
very, and all the light which he gains from his 
indefatigable labours, and the . perfpicacky of 
his mind. The attentive ftudcnt of nature, ani- 
mated by the fame fentiment, amid his invefli- 
gations, would feize with avidity, everything 
that can contribute to fupport the firft princi- 
ples of Religion, and the foundation of our 
fublimeil hopes. The profound moralift, the 
philofophic legillator, would concur in the fame 
defign .; and even fuch perfons as are merely en- 
dowed with a lively imagination, would, in 
their eccentric flights, refemble thofe wandering 
travellers who, on their return from their ran- 
dom excurfions, fometimes bring home to their 
country fome new and valuable difcoveries. In 
every part of moral as well as pbjifical nature, 
there are paths which lead to the difcovery of 
unknown fecrets ; and the harveft that may be 
gathered in the vaft empire of nature, is as ex- 
tenfive as diverfified. How delightful would 
be fuch general unanimity, in promoting this 
noble purpofe I Amid fuch a happy confe- 
deracy, I have fometimes reprefented in ima-* 
giqation, a fociety of refpedable perfons, di- 
ftinguiflied by their learning and genius^ ap- 
pointed to receive and arrange all new ideas that 
Z 4 may, 
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may, at any time, be fuggefted, proper to con- 
firm us in our mod precious opinions. Thoughts 
of this kind fometimes occur to the folitary 
thinker ; but they are frequently loft to the pu- 
blic, becaufe he happens not to poflefs fufficient 
talents, to conned and arrange them fyftemati- 
cally } and though fuch thoughts were of a na- 
ture merely relative, and only added, fo to fpeak, 
one grain of fand to ftrengthen the banks raifed 
on our fliore, ftill each generation would tranf- 
-mit to the fucceeding one, a richer heritage. 
We fometimes pompoufly enrol a new wofd in- 
troduced into our language, and the grcateft 
geniufes of the age are called to witnefs the 
ceremony. Shall it not be efteemed as honourr 
able an enterprife, to examine, to choofe, and to 
adopt fuch ideas and obfervations^ as may ferve 
to enlighten us in the moft important of all our 
inquiries ? One new thought, one new difcovery 
of this kind, better merits a laurel, than the 
richeft produdlions of eloquence and literature. 
Let us, for a moment, fuppofe, that in the moft 
ancient nation of the world, the magi had pre- 
ferved, from time immemorial, every new argu- 
ment, every original idea, that had been ad- 
vanced in fupport of our belief of the exiftence 
of a God, and the immortality of the foul ; and 
that they had, from time to time, progreffivcly 
as difcoveries were made, infcribed thefe in a rcr 
ligious code, entitled the Book of Happinefs an4 

^ope^ 
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Hope, how much would we efteem fuch a trea- 
fure ! With what reverence would we approach 
the ancient temple in which thofe fuperb ar- 
chives were depofited ! On the contrary, wer(B 
we to figure a fequeftrated retreat, where all the 
fubtile arguments have been coUeded and pre- 
ferved, by which men have endeavoured to over- 
throw or weaken thofe facred opinions that unite 
the universe to a Sublime Intelligence, and the 
deftiny of man to Infinite Goodnefs, Who a- 
mongft us would wifh to enter that dreary abode? 
Who would be defirous to explore thofe fatal 
regifters ? Alas ! let us learn better to know our 
own nature, and let not the delirium of our paf- 
fions conceal from us its wants. We need a 
God, fuch as Religion prefents, wife, omnipotent, 
and merciful, — ^the firft fource of all good, and 
the kind difpenfer of happinefs to mankind. Let 
us open our hearts, and every faculty of our 
fouls, to receive that brilliant light, and let us 
delight in difFufing it around us. Let us, in our 
youth, be deeply imprefled with thofe fentiments, 
which are equally neceflary at every period of 
life, — ^let us cherifh them in our more vigorous 
age, and, confirmed by mature refledion, let 
them become our confolation in the decline of 
life. Without this thought, what avail all the 
enchanting beauties of nature ? What avail the 
jnajeftic powers of the human mind, and all its 
^ondroi^s conceptions, if feparated from its noble 

origin ? 
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origin ? How haplds would be the conditioo of 
thofe affedionate fouls, that are endowed with 
tender lenfibilitj, were they deprived of the on- 
ly foundation of their hope? Fprgive me, O 
Divine Ruler of the world ! i^ forgettipg my 
own weakneisy and yielding to the ardent im- 
pulie of my heart, I have prefumed to fpeak to 
men of Thy Exiftence, Thy Infinity and Thy 
Goodnefs ! Forgive me, if, though lately toft 
amid the tumultuous waves of paffion, I dare to 
raife my thoughts to the realms of Eternal Peace, 
where Thou dwelleft, furrounded with Thy 
glory and omnipotence ! Ah ! I now fee more 
and more, how much we ought to love Thee 
and confide in Thee ! Men capricioufly exalt or 
deprefs their favourites; and when they have 
availed themfelves of the talents devoted to their 
fervice, they too often forfake their vidim, or 
crufh him like a reed. There is in the univerfe 
but one immutable fource of juftice and perfedt 
goodnefs,— one confolatory thought to folace us 
in every fituation ; yet we conftantly wander 
from that happy idea, in our vain purfuit of fe- 
licity. There are certain illufions, which feem 
to fafcinate the greater part of mankind, and 
make them forgetful of every rational, every re* 
ligious and natural fentiment, which may elevate 
their thoughts to the Supreme Being. Blind 
worldly paffions, and the anxious purfuit o£ ho* 
nour and fortune, only ferye to harden jthe heart. 

Every 
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Every thing about them is dangerous, felfifh and 
infipid ; they can only lead to a vaift nam^, and 
empty pomp. Let the emulous, the ambitious^ 
thus view the objedis of their purfuit. Though 
the heavens fhould be obfcured, and the earth 
become darkened,^ — ^though futurity Ihould be 
loft to your view, would ye be fatisfied with a 
faint glimmering light, that only permits you ta 
difcern the fawning homage of your dependents ? 
But how Ihall thefe fervilities, in which you de- 
light fo much, be rendered permanent ? What 
means ihall you employ to retain that humble 
adulation which is beftowed on you by others, 
and for which there are fo many competitors ? 
How much happier are thofe perfons who are 
adtuated by a fentiment of rational piety, that 
enlightens their principles, moderates their paf- 
fions, and bends them, fo to fpeak, to the lot of 
man I Piety, of this fort, may be confidered as 
our conftant guardian, our kind and faithful 
friend ; — who, with pleafure, allows us the en- 
joyment of all the bleffings of life, and contri- 
butes to our happinefs, by reminding us of the 
gratitude that is due to our moft bountiful Be- 
nefaftor ; — who permits us freely to ufe our ta- 
lents and faculties, but, at the fame time, teaches 
us to keep virtue and morality in view, that we 
may not deviate from the right path, nor have 
caufe of regret ;— who prevents us not from pur- 
fuing glory and ambition, but, by ftill reminding 

* us 
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us of their fleeting and inconftant nature, pre- 
ferves us from a fatal intoxication ; — who is ever 
prefent with us, not to difturb our enjoyments, 
or impofe unneceflary reftraints, but to temper 
all pur thoughts and adions with the mild fpirit 
of wifdom and moderation. In fhort, amidft ad- 
verfity, and in declining age, when our boafted 
ftrength fails us, piety becomes our moft effec- 
tual comforter. It calms the remorfe we feel 
for paft errors, by pointing out an over-ruling 
Providence, — and quiets our fears, by prefenting 
hopesr more worthy of our attention than all 
worldly concerns. Thefe refledions proceed not 
from any fentiments of melancholy, which my 
prefent fituation impreffes on my mind. I ihould 
have feared this, were I not confcious that I al- 
ways was of the fame opinion, and that the va- 
rious circumftances of a life frequently pertur- 
bated, had (hown me the neceflity of repofing 
on fome principle independent of men and ca- 
fual events. In my prefent lonely condition, 
driven into folitude by an unforefeen accident*, 
I experience, it is true, more than ever, the need 
of thofe rational fentiments, thofe great and fubw 
lime truths, which I have always loved, and 
which I have here recommended to men, at a 
moment when they feem, alas ! too much in^ 
clined to negled them. How much are they 
miftaken in their calculations I They truft to- 
day 
* I had begun this chapter during my exile. 
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day in their own ftrength, but to-morrow they 
will feel their weaknefs : By turning their 
thoughts from the termination of life, they hope 
to remove the fatal boundary ; but already the 
fignal is given, and even now they hear the knell 
of their laft hour. Ah ! how can we rafhly fa» 
crifice thofe comfortable truths which prefent us 
with a future profpedt beyond this world and all 
its concerns! Should we not rather feek after 
them with diligent anxiety, and eagerly purfue 
their traces, were they ever, by any means, un- 
fortunately effaced. 

It may perhaps be faid, that all thefe ideas are 
vague, and ill adapted to the humour of the 
times. But when one is placed at a certain di« 
fiance from the theatre of ambition and vanity. 
Can any thing appear more vague to him than 
the paffions of others ? Are men occupied in 
confulting our intereft or happinefs ? No : they 
feek precedency, and eagerly repulfe their rivals ; 
and though they now and then pronounce* the 
name of public goody yet it is only, as it were, a 
watch-word which they have borrowed, in order 
to pafs through our ranks without fufpiqion. 
Where fhall we then find any real tie, or, fo to 
fpeak, any common rendezvous, but in thofe 
immutable ideas, which are equally applicable to 
the whole human race, — which come to aflift 
the human mind at that point where reafon fails, 
and prefent, not indeed fuch objeds as may gra- 
tify 
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tify our tranlitory deiires, but things more efti- 
mable, fuch as may intereft our whole life, our 
exiftence, our nature, and, above al), that fub- 
lime fpirit, which conftitutes our true grandeur, 
but whofe various relations, and whofe ultimate 
degree of power, muft ever remain, in a great 
meafure, unknown to us. 
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